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PREFACE 


“Let us study the great men of the past for their own sakes; 
but let us study them for our guidance, that we in our turn, 
having (it is hoped) something to do in our space of time, do 
it worthily.” 

Sir A. Quiller Couch 


The writing of this small book was suggested to 
me by my friend and publisher, Mr. Frank C. Dodd; 
and that it might in fact prove of interest to young 
Americans was indicated by the following incident. 
Last winter, when I was in Switzerland, I met an 
American boy about thirteen years old. He was par- 
ticularly bright and showered forth his opinions on 
every one and everything. One day I asked him if 
he knew anything about General Grant. ‘Oh! yes,” 
he answered, “he won our Civil War.”’ On being 
pressed for further information, after a pause, he 
replied: ‘He caught a cold in his throat and wrote 
a book in bed.” 

I am of the opinion that his knowledge was no 
greater or less than that of the average English boy 
of his age on, say, Nelson; and it seemed to me a 
pity that the greatness to be found in the lives of the 
great men of all nations, should form so small a part 
of the knowledge of the youth of to-day. This fact, 
coupled with the coincidence that, shortly after part- 
ing from my young American friend, I had the pleas- 


ure of meeting a grand-daughter of General Grant 
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and her two young and pretty daughters, persuaded 
me that in Mr. Dodd’s suggestion lay something 
more than mere literary labor. 

It occurred to me that in a country so free from 
the shackles of class and distinction, and one so 
ready to accept ability as is the United States, the 
life of a man who started from nothing, as Grant 
did, and who through courage, resolution and hon- 
esty rose not only to be the greatest general of his 
age, but to be twice chosen head of his people, was 
a subject which should prove helpful and encour- 
aging to young Americans, the bulk of whom will 
step onto the battlefield of life naked of position, 
of power and of fortune. 

In this book, which is based on my longer study, 
The Generalship of Ulysses §. Grant, I have not 
attempted to dramatize history but rather to let his- 
tory dramatize itself. It is a history based on a care- 
ful study of the War Records, and not a historical 
novel where facts are mingled with fiction. Every 
incident mentioned in it is, as far as research has 
enabled me to gauge, a true incident placed in its 
correct setting; and practically all incidents have 
been taken from the writings of men who were either 
eye-witnesses or personally acquainted with Grant. 


‘I have adopted this system because I feel that the 


life of a great man should speak for itself, and that 
unless it does speak for itself the example it sets us 
may become blurred and out of focus. After all, 
the true value of history lies more in enabling us to 
unravel and mould the future than in thrilling us 
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with the past. Yet these thrills are very necessary in 
arousing our interest and in imprinting the greatness 
of a great man upon our minds, and especially upon 
the minds of young readers. In this respect, I trust 
that this book will not fail. 

National greatness I touch upon in my Introduc- 
tion, so on this subject all I will say here is, that at 
its base lies the greatness of innumerable lives. Each 
man or woman, boy or girl, who succeeds in his or 
her life, who rises above the average in his or her 
class or occupation, is great in his or her own small 
way. And in the attainment of this greatness, the 
personality of a man such as Grant, cannot but prove 
of value, and his failings a warning to those who 
realize them. 

There is never a boy or girl who cannot appreciate 
greatness and goodness, and who does not possess 
that sense of wonder which is the foundation of all 
true art and morality, all that is beautiful and good 
in life, and which, most unfortunately, in the mate- 
rial age in which we live, is so often prematurely 
soiled and tarnished. Here is a little story which, 
though it ended unhappily, and this no good story 
should do, shows how eagerly the child is attracted 
by greatness. 

A brother officer of mine, after reading my Gen- 
eralship of Ulysses 8. Grant, wrote to me as follows: 


“On purely personal grounds I am delighted to 
see justice done to Grant at last, as he, in a curious 
way, dominated my childhood. When on his World 
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Tour, after his second Presidency, he stayed with 
us at Hong Kong on his way out to Japan (my 
father was the Governor of Hong Kong and I about 
6 years old). I remember my father saying that 
he was the greatest of living soldiers and had com- 
manded a million of men in the field. This impressed 
me as I wanted to be a great soldier and command a 
million men as soon as possible. I observed that 
Grant smoked cigars all day, so thought that if I 
imitated him in this, my ambition would be the more 
readily fulfilled. J stole a cigar from his table and 
smoked it until found unconscious in the garden of 
Government House by a sentry of the Inniskilling 
Fusiliers.” 


So much for example. Therefore, I hope that this 
book may prove an inspiration to young Americans, 
not so much because it is a good book as because its 
subject is a great man. 


JL. ECE. 
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INTRODUCTION 


“For, as I take it, Universal History, the history of what 
man has accomplished in this world, is at bottom the History 
of the Great Men who have worked here . . . all things 
that we see standing accomplished in the world are probably 
the outer material result, the practical realization and em- ° 
bodiment, of Thoughts that dwell in the Great Men sent 
into the world: the soul of the whole world’s history, it may 
justly be considered, were the history of these.” 
Carlyle 


NATIONAL GREATNESS 


Tue fabric of a nation is woven on the lives of its 
great men. What would Greece and Rome have been 
without their heroes, philosophers, poets, artists, his- 
torians and great generals? Nothing—not even re- 
membered lands. Without them, the Europe and 
America we know today would be quite different, so 
different that it is impossible to say what they would 
be like. But it is possible to declare with certainty 
that had no great men been born in Europe during 
the last three thousand years, Europe would either 
have been swallowed up by the greatness of Asia, or 
have remained a land of uncultured tribes. 

Thus it seems to me that there is no study which 
is more profitable to us than that of the lives of great 
men, and particularly the great men of our own 


country, our spiritual ancestors; for even if we are 
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unaware that they ever lived, their lives, having 
changed the national fabric of which we are a part, 
unconsciously will have changed our own. Knowing 
of their existence, enquiring into their lives, study- 
ing their thoughts and actions, and remembering that 
because of them our days are different from their 
days, we can strengthen the thread of our own lives 
and so, in some small way, add to the grandeur and 
the greatness of the nation to which we belong. This 
surely is the first duty of citizenship. 

To an enquiring mind this question might well be 
asked: We cannot study the lives of all the great 
men; which, then, will prove the more profitable— 
the lives of the great thinkers or of the great doers? 
The answer is a simple one: Should you yourself be 
a thinker, read the lives of the men of thought; but 
if, as is more probably the case in this tumultuous 
age of movement and inventions, your life is cast in 
the direction of action, then the lives of men of ac- 
tion will certainly prove more profitable. 

Again, might the enquiring mind say: If this is so, 
surely then the life of some great statesman, finan- 
cier, or industrialist, will prove a more profitable 
study than the life of a great admiral or general— 
men engaged in the destructive trade of war. This 
does not necessarily follow; for war, calamitous 
though it frequently is, and miserable in the suffering 
which it creates, never fails to bring out what is best 
and worst in those who partake in it. It rubs off the 
polish of custom and conventionalities, and shows us 
men as they really are. Frequently it humbles those 
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who in peace-time are exalted and exalts those who 
are humble. It brings man face to face with himself 
and with his fellow-men, not as cunning workers and 
crafty traders but as human beings faced by danger 
and death. Can he govern his own emotions and con- 
trol the fears of others, or is he but chaff before the 
storm of both? Can he hold in leash his most cher- 
ished hopes, set aside his longings and expectations, 
and become one of a great national team playing for 
his side, giving all so that his side may win; or will 
he straggle and fall by the road? 

The game may be a foul one, for wars are fre- 
quently evil; but this does not alter their influence 
on man. What is bad and good in him will out; and 
by using our judgment and intelligence we can discard 
the first and gather in the second. There is no other 
such a measuring rod as war to show us what nations 
and individuals are worth. Its study is not solely that 
of an impassioned drama in which the lowest vices 
and the highest virtues play their parts as villains 
and heroes, as tyrants and liberators; beyond this, 
it fashions for us a microscope with which we can 
examine the soul of a people, that spirit which once 
the war is ended will so often drape itself in peaceful 
hypocrisies, and frequently delude us into believing 
that it is generous and magnificent, when in truth it 
is mean and despicable. To judge a man—watch how 
he fights; to judge a nation—see how it wins or 
loses. 

True, if our quest is the greatness of great gener- 
als, great leaders of men, then a righteous war will 
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prove the more profitable study. Are there such 
wars, are not all wars hideous and unnecessary? 
Since the close of the World War of 1914—1918, 
scores of writers in every civilised land have told us 
that all wars are nothing more than a return to 
barbarism, and those who take part in them are no 
better than murderers and brigands. If so, then one 
of the greatest of these bandits was Napoleon Bon- 
aparte, yet from his life I have learnt many lessons, 
useful both in peace and war. One I have almost 
daily remembered is this: “I have always liked anal- 
ysis,”’ he once said, ‘if I were to be seriously in love, 
I should analyse my love bit by bit. Why? and How? 
are questions so useful that they cannot be too often 
asked. I conquered, rather than studied history; that 
is to say, I did not care to retain, and did not retain, 
anything that could not give me a new idea; I dis- 
dained all that was useless, but took possession of 
certain results which pleased me.” In other words: 
Napoleon taught himself how to think rather than 
what to think, and how to think is the beginning and 
end of all true education. 

Now it does not matter much whether we are in 
love with war or in love with hatred for war, as long 
as we are not blindly in love. If we are mentally 
blind we grope through life quite as much as those 
who are physically blind, and a blind man is one who 
is led by others—by a boy, a dog or a friend, by a 
newspaper, a stronger will than his own, or a book. 

Our first step in study is, therefore, to keep our 
mental eyes—Why and How—open, wide open; to 
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look around and disdain all] that is useless, and to 
cast aside such things as do not give us new ideas. 
There is nothing new in proclaiming war murder; 
but were the Dutch murderers when, in the sixteenth 
century, they cut their dikes and fought to the death 
against Alva and his Spaniards? Were the American 
Colonists brigands, because, in 1775, they pre- 
ferred war to taxation without representation? 
Nearer still to us, was England right or wrong in 
1914, when her national existence was at stake and 
her word was pledged to Belgium, to side with 
France? No. There have been many wars of greed, 
wars which were atrocious wars, but by “conquering 
history” we shall discover that also have there been 
wars in which there was no evil motive or lust; wars 
of conviction, wars springing from an ideal, a duty, 
or a principle, dearer than life itself; wars in which 
to suffer martyrdom was inevitable, yet glorious. 

To justify this contention, which, coming as it 
does from a soldier, may by some be considered prej- 
udiced, I will quote from a philosopher and divine, 
James Martineau, who was not only a true Christian 
but a kindly and most unprejudiced writer. 

He says: 


“The reverence for human life is carried to an im- 
moral idolatry when it is held more sacred than jus- 
tice and right, and when the spectacle of blood be- 
comes more horrible than the sight of desolating 
tyrannies and triumphant hypocrisies. All law, all 
policy, is a proclamation that justice is better than 
life, and if need be, shall override it and all the pos- 
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sessions it includes; and nothing can be weaker or 
more suicidal than for men who are citizens of a 
commonwealth to announce that, for their part, they 
mean to hold life in higher esteem than justice. And 
if the day comes when nations are content to submit 
every dispute, whatever be its origin, to the decision 
of a court, it may be not that the world has got 
better, but that men have become meaner and baser 
because there is no longer anything that they hold 
dearer than life.” 


To live is the urge of Nature, but to live right- 
eously—that is, in accordance with our deepest con- 
victions—is surely the foundation of all morality 
and religion. 


ORIGINS OF THE CIVIL WAR 


From what I have now written, I think it will be 
agreed, that should I be right as regards the possi- 
bility of a war being a righteous undertaking, then 
the American Civil War must be classed as such. 
True, had it been possible to continue the arguments 
which preceded this war for another two genera- 
tions, eventually the same result might have been at- 
tained in 1920 as was established by the war itself. 
Why was this not possible? The only answer I can 
vouchsafe is that human nature is impossible when 
viewed from the standpoint of the angels. Men are 
not angels; they are human and not omniscient be- 
ings; they are compounded of much weakness and a 
little strength, shot through with hopes and fears 
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and expectations. Human nature is dynamic; that is 
to say, it is changeful, discontented, aggressive, and 
ambitious. Every virile man and woman wishes to be 
a creator, wishes to compel something to grow—a 
family, ideas, work, fair name or fortune. And this 
is most marked in a young and forming people such 
as the English became after their Wars of the Roses, 
and such as the Americans were after the Revolu- 
tion of 1775. The enthusiasm of freedom surged 
through their veins—to them was the destiny to cre- 
ate an epoch. 

Argument is the weapon of old age; impulse, of 
youth. Had the Americans of 1860 been able to 
carry on the arguments of the eighteen-twenties, thir- 
ties, forties and fifties, for yet half a century longer, 
it would have shown that this impulse was lacking; 
that the virility of their boyhood was spent, and that 
the impotence of old age was upon them. And had 
they thus lost their youth, what would they be to- 
day? Not the most powerful and wealthy people 
that this changing world has seen, but a nation of 
prematurely old folk, a nation without ambition and 
a nation without the will to succeed. Looking back to 
the year 1861, and bearing in mind the circum- 
stances which then prevailed, [ can see no alterna- 
tive to the arguments which had been raging for 
over forty years—but war. 

To understand the origins and, consequently, the 
nature of this war is in the greater part to under- 
stand the hero of this book, Ulysses S. Grant; for 
the Civil War made him, just as the Industrial Rev- 
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olution, the changes which were created by steam- 
power, made this war. It was a new and terrible con- 
flict, as new and terrible as were the early years of 
industrialization itself. I¢ was the first of the great 
modern wars, wars engendered in the bowels of the 
steam engine which itself was conceived in the minds 
of great men, men of thought and action, such as 
James Watt, George Stephenson and Robert Fulton. 
Grant was the first of the great modern generals, the 
mechanically-minded men. Not so Lee, he was more 
spiritually-minded. He belonged to a passing age of 
generalship—tthe offensive thrust, the defensive 
parry—and not the grinding forth of one great 
pounding, growing, glowing battle which, as we shall 
see, gradually grew to be Grant’s grand idea from 
the fall of Fort Donelson to the surrender of Lee on 
the Appomattox. 

To understand this war, we must to some extent 
understand the evolution of American nationality, 

which may be divided into three stupendous acts of 
i war, each linked to the other by an interlude of 
| i peaceful prosperity. These were the Revolution, the 

Civil War and the World War. The first brought 
forth a nation in being; the second welded this na- 
tion into one people; and the third raised this people 
to a world power. 

The second was son of the first. The Revolution 
was a struggle between Liberty and Tyranny, the 
tyranny of taxation without representation; for in a 
} democratic country to deny representation is politi- 
i cal slavery, just as to deny freedom of worship is 
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religious slavery. Yet curiously enough, actual slav- 
ery was tolerated by these children of freedom, and 
formed part of their Constitution. This, as we shall 
see, was to prove the fly in the national ointment. 

Once won, liberty became so sacred a thing, that 
in the Constitution each State jealously safeguarded 
its old rights, the right to control its own affairs; the 
Federal Government being no more than the direc- 
torate of a League of States. The powers of this 
directorate were sharply limited. The result of this 
was that, whenever a proposal was made which was 
considered inimical to one or more of the States, a 
threat to secede at once followed. This equally ap- 
plied to both main groups of States, the Northern 
and the Southern. 

When this pure spirit of liberty was born and 
nursed into manhood, roughly between the years 
of 1760 and 1800, practically the whole of the 
then United States was given up to agriculture, this 
being its staple industry. Between approximately 
1800 and 1830, a remarkable and rapid change took 
place, the Northern States becoming more and more 
industrialized. Had the Southern States remained as 
they were in 1790, all would have been well, for in 
the circumstances which then prevailed slavery 
would have died a natural death. It was incompati- 
ble with liberty, and repulsive to the democratic 
spirit of the age. This was fully realized by many of 
the leading men of the Slave States. But the South, 
in an unexpected way, suddenly became intensively 
agriculturalized, and this through the invention of 
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Eli Whitney’s cotton gin? which, by cheapening the 
cleaning of cotton, gave an enormous impulse to 
slave labor. 

We now are faced by two distinct orders of civil- 
ization in conflict, the order of the eighteenth cen- 
tury—agricultural and patriarchal, and the order of 
the nineteenth century—industrial and plutocratic. 
The one wanted free trade in order to sell its raw 
material; the other wanted protection in order to 
foster and protect its infant industries. Here we are 
faced by two incompatible arguments, and the result 
is friction. 

From this economic friction soon arose political 
disputes which centred around the balancing of 
power within the Federal Government, the balance 
swinging this way and that each time a new State 
was added to the Union. Should the new State be 
free or should it be slave? This balancing of political 
power in 1845 led to Texas being admitted into the 
Union, and, in the following year, to war with Mex- 
ico which caused the balance to swing in favour of 
the Northern States. From friction we now enter 


1It is, indeed, an awe-inspiring contemplation when we think 
that James Watt, a poor instrument maker, the inventor of the 
steam engine, and Eli Whitney, a poor schoolmaster, the inventor 
of the cotton gin, more than any other two men, created the cir- 
cumstances which gave rise to the Civi] War. That Robert Fulton 
and George Stephenson, who respectively invented the steamship 
and the locomotive, both of which so vastly influenced the strategy 
of this war, were born of parents who were too poor even to send 
their sons to school. And that ultimately the war was won by Grant, 
a badly-paid clerk in a leather store, and Lincoln, the son of a 
smal] farmer, who had been brought up in a rude log-cabin in the 
wilderness of Ohio. 
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the realm of abuse and hatred—war in the human 
soul. 

When men hate one another they look around for 
weapons to fight with, and always the easiest to seize 
upon are psychological ones, weapons which will at- 
tack and maim the morality of the opposite side. 
The most heated, and, consequently, unbalanced men 
and women of the North found such a weapon in 
anti-slavery, and with it they attacked the soul of the 
South, and through this soul the body of Southern 
trade. These anti-slavery people were called Aboli- 
tionists. The anti-slave campaign roused the South 
to a religious frenzy, for the people of the Slave 
States not only saw in it a threat to their prosperity 
but the control of their destiny endangered. Directly 
a quarrel enters the realm of destiny, it assumes a reli- 
gious form. Slavery was tolerated by the Bible, it 
was recognised by the Constitution, and it appeared, 
in the circumstances of the day, to be a necessary 
evil if evil at all. Were the slaves of Virginia worse 
off than the thousands of homeless and starving chil- 
dren in the slums of New York? Such was the South- 
ern retort. 

When men turn on each other and look for evil, 
they readily find it, for evil is in the bone of man. 
If the North could not tolerate the South, and the 
South could not tolerate the North, had not the 
fathers of both Northerners and Southerners fore- 
seen such a possibility, and had not they in their wis- 
dom provided a means of divorce? The Constitution 
safeguarded secession. 
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Were the world an immovable object and civiliza- 
tion a passive force, divorce would be easy enough, 
just as it is, logically so, between a man and a woman 
who possess no children. But an entirely new genera- 
tion had been born since the Constitution was drawn 
up in 1787-1789. The men who had elaborated it 
lived in an almost purely agricultural society; but 
since 1789 steam power had been changing the 
American World, and was, between 1830 and 1860, 
rapidly changing it. The America of 1789 was fast 
becoming a myth, and the new America a great and 
all-embracing reality. Consciously and unconsciously 
the North saw it so. The velocity of the Industrial 
Revolution came into impact with the stability of the 
Constitution, and when in social life an irresistible 
force meets an immovable object the result is war; 
there is no alternative. Had the North and South 
been peopled by a race of angels, they would have 
collected round a table and devised a new Constitu- 


‘tion, one in tune with the changing times; but they 


were only sturdy human beings, so the discord con- 
tinued. The North could not stop the progress of 
the steam age, and the South would not bring itself 
to stop the regress of the slave age. Thus it hap- 
pened that the irresistible force met the immovable 
object and flashed into war. 


STRATEGY OF THE WAR 


In this war the objects of both sides logically 
emerge from its origins. The ideal of the North was 
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to maintain a union of all the States, in which the 
individual rights of each separate State were to be 
subordinated to the Federal Government. That of 
the South, to establish a Confederacy of such States 
as objected to this subordination, and in which the 
right of each State to determine its destiny was to be 
recognised. The Southerners were called rebels, and 
such they were, but not rebels to the Constitution. 
Far from it, for they reafirmed it. They were rebels 
to the spirit of their age, a spirit which is always 
unconstitutional—rebels to the world begotten by 
the Industrial Revolution. The Northerners were 
the true revolutionaries, not all of them, but a 
powerful minority; for throughout the war the 
North remained a divided camp—a serious military 
weakness. 

The object of the North being to maintain the 
‘Union, or rather compel its maintenance in spite of 
the Constitution, it had but one military course open 
to it, the conquest of the Southern States. This 
meant a war to the knife with a hostile people, as 
well as the crushing of hostile armies; for to con- 
quer the Confederacy demanded its occupation. 

The military object of the South was to frustrate 
. this conquest; consequently, Southern policy was de- 
fensive and not offensive in nature. Southern armies 
could fight in a friendly theatre of war in which com- 
munications would not be subjected to attack by a 
hostile people. These were enormous advantages, 
which, combined with the great area covered by the 
Southern States, and the fact that the slave popula- 
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tion could, during the war, continue to work on the 
plantations and in the towns, and so release the 
white population for military service, greatly re- 
duced their inequality in man-power. 

The weakness of the South did not lie so much 
in small numbers, but in the lack of industrial 
power. Before the war, the Southern States had al- 
most entirely relied on the Northern for all ma- 
chinery and machine-made commodities: now they 
had to rely upon themselves and Europe. But the 
bulk of the mercantile marine and the whole of the 
navy were in Northern hands; consequently, the 
second great weakness of the South was the diffi- 
culty of maintaining touch with Europe. This she 
hoped to do through her cotton. Cotton, she pro- 
claimed, was indispensable to Europe; consequently, 
if the North closed her ports and blockaded her sea- 
coast, 3,500 miles in extent, Europe would bring 
such influence to bear on the North that by world 
opinion, or possibly by force of arms, she would be 
crushed into surrendering her object. Meanwhile, 
all that the Southern States had to do was to main- 
tain the integrity of their frontiers. Such, in brief, 
was the military situation, when, in the spring of 
1861, half a continent was thrown into the melting- 
pot of war. 

The problem now became one of how to re-create 
a new world from out this military anarchy. The 
end was a new order of society and government, and 
the means—force, the force of arms. Here we are 
confronted by the art of war. 
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In theory, this art is exceedingly simple, for its 
essentials can easily be grasped in a few hours. Yet 
it is an exceptionally difficult one to apply, as diffi- 
cult as it would be to build a house in a never-ending 
tornado, or in a never-ceasing earthquake. The 
fluctuations in circumstances which affect building 
or manufacturing in peace-time are truly insignifi- 
cant when compared to those which surround us in 
most wars. Then we live in a perpetual storm; con- 
sequently, unless the foundations of military organi- 
sation are carefully and adequately laid in peace- 
time, they are most difficult to build upon after war 
is declared. 

For a general to wage a successful war, his army 
must be disciplined, well supplied and well! equipped. 
By his art he has to fit this army to the various con- 
ditions which surround him, and the greatest of 
these is politics. Should he be a dictator, then he is 
his own government. Usually he is not; in place, he 
is the servant of his government. Consequently, he 
has to fit his strategy to policy; that is, he must do 
his fighting with one eye, so to speak, on the enemy 
and the other on the situation in which the political 
power he recognises as his superior authority hap- 
pens to find itself at any particular moment. This 
constitutes grand strategy, upon which field strategy 
is founded. In the Civil War we shall see that the 
question of grand strategy was the great stumbling 
block. Both parties drifted into the war totally un- 
prepared to wage it, and then drifted about the 
theatre of war like badly manned ships seeking but 
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not knowing how to make their port. 

The next great group of conditions is the na®ure 
of the country and its communications—roads, rail- 
ways, sea and rivers. Upon these strategy is based. 
Here I will define this word, for I shall frequently 
make use of it. Field strategy, as distinguished from 
grand strategy, is the art of moving armies towards 
the battlefield, in such a manner that when the bat- 
tle takes place it will be fought at the greatest ad- 
vantage. It is the foundation of planning. Strategy 
demands that the army be well fed and supplied dur- 
ing the movement, and consequently that its line of 
communications, leading to its supply base in rear, 
must be protected. As supplies are just as essential 
to the enemy’s army, it should also aim at cutting, 
or threatening to cut, the enemy’s line of communica- 
tidns; for the easiest and cheapest way to defeat an 
army is not to fight it but to prevent it from filling 
its stomach—to starve it out. Strategy also demands 
that the Government, which is usually situated in the 
capital city, must be protected; for the Government 
represents the war brain and the army, the weapon 
controlled by it. Strategy should aim either at sur- 
prising the enemy when the battle takes place, or 
at concentrating a superior force against a weak 
point in his position. The most vulnerable point in 
an enemy’s army is its rear. We see, therefore, that 
strategy is a complex art and by no means a simple 
one. 

To turn now to the nature of the country where 
the Civil War was fought. The theatre of war was 
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immense, and may be divided into three geographi- 
cal reas: 

(1) From the Atlantic to the Allegheny Moun- 
tains. 

(2) From the Allegheny Mountains to the Mis- 
sissippi. 

(3) From the Mississippi to Mexico and the 
Pacific Ocean. 

Politically, the first was the more important, be- 
cause there lay the two centres of government, 
Washington and Richmond; the main industries of 
the Northern States; and, by means of the Atlantic 
Ocean, contact between Europe and the Southern 
States. 

Strategically, however, the second area was the 
more important, because, should the North gain con- 
trol of the Mississippi, the Confederate States 
would be cut in half; and then if the Northern 
armies moved southwards under cover of the Al- 
legheny mountains upon Chattanooga, Atlanta and 
Macon, railway communication between the East 
and West would be cut, and the size of the Con- 
federacy reduced to four States—Georgia, the two 
Carolinas and Virginia. 

As we shall see, the struggle between sides 
and strategy occupied the greater part of the war, 
and ceased only when Grant, the strategist, came 
from the West to the East, and, understanding 
political requirements and strategical necessities, 
combined these two in one grand operation. 

To turn now to tactics, before I examine the last 
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group of conditions. Tactics is the art of giving 
battle, of fighting. It is built up of three elements— 
protection, movement, and offensive power, or, ex- 
pressed in other words, guarding, moving and hit- 
ting, which are common to a fight between two men 
or to a battle between two armies. In boxing, 
a man first assumes a defensive attitude; this is his 
tactical base of action. Then he begins to move 
about the ring with the object of placing himself 
in such a position that he can give blows without 
receiving aS many, or as severe ones, as he gives. His 
ultimate object is to knock his enemy out, not to 
hit him anywhere but at a vital point—the jaw or 
the pit of the stomach. He does this, not because 
this blow will injure his adversary’s body, but be- 
cause it will upset his brain. The brain of an army 
lies in its command, its general; and the knock-out 
blow is the upsetting of his plan. Thus we see that 
the object of tactics is the fulfilment of strategy, the 
accomplishment of a plan by upsetting the enemy's 
plan. 

The last great group of conditions which must 
be considered in war is the opposing armies and 
their tactical powers. Throughout the Civil War, 
in numbers, equipment, supply and armament, the 
Northern forces were far superior to the Southern; 
yet, on the whole, the tactics of the latter were the 
more excellent. This was not so much because the 
Southern generals were better tacticians, but because 
they normally fought in their own country, and be- 
ing for a long time supported by far more efficient 
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cavalry than their opponents, they could more read- 
ily find their enemy, and, finding him, could more 
rapidly plan his destruction. Further, in war, con- 
tradictory though it may seem, the weaker side fre- 
quently produces the more expert fighters. The rea- 
son for this is that, while the stronger side relies 
on numbers—brute force—the weaker has to put 
its trust in cunning. Lee, in the good sense of the 
word, was a most crafty general. Always numeri- 
cally inferior to his adversary, he pitted his wits 
against his enemy’s brawn, creating the most unex- 
pected situations which undermined his opponents’ 
confidence in himself, sometimes even before a blow 
was struck. Grant was more ponderous and more 
machine-like. He did not parry and thrust like Lee, 
but moved on to final victory by a slow and certain 
process of strangulation, cutting off resources, block- 
ing channels of supply, wearing his enemy down, 
and walling him in, until the immense circumference 
of the Confederacy was reduced to a vanishing point. 

I will now describe what manner of man Grant 
was before the guns of Charleston thundered against 
Fort Sumter. 


: 


CHAPTER I 
THE MAN OF DESTINY 


ULYSSES S§. GRANT AND ROBERT E. LEE 


IN each of us lives a destiny, a something which we 
cannot control, a something which unconsciously 
guides us from cradle to grave. Napoleon followed 
his star; Grant, his sense of duty; Columbus, his 
egg, or, to put it more clearly, his idea that the 
world was round like an egg, so that by sailing west- 
ward, eventually he would reach the East. On Octo- 
ber 7, 1492, when his tiny fleet was tossing on a 
course twenty-six degrees north, Destiny closed upon 
him. A flight of parrots crossing the bows of his 
ships, he judged that these birds were making for 
land, and so followed them, altering his course to 
west-south-west. Had he not done so, the distribu- 
tion of Latin and German Christianity in the New 
World would have been otherwise than what it is, 
and the Civil War would never have been fought. 

Exactly 367 years later, but for a few days, two 
events occurred which, in that strange chain called 
cause and effect, were as momentous as the flight 
of these land-seeking birds. On October 16, 1859, 
John Brown, abolitionist, visionary and fanatic—“A 
cold prayer hardened to a musket-ball,”’ as Stephen 
Vincent Benét dramatically calls him—came from 
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out the North with a band of armed men, and seized 
the engine-house at Harper’s Ferry, Virginia. Why 
did he go there? To raise a slave rebellion. And , 
_ what then happened? A few people were shot, and 
Colonel Robert E. Lee, at the head of a detachment 
of marines, battered in the engine-house door and 
took him prisoner. On December 2, Brown was 
hanged at Charlestown, Virginia, and a flame of 
frenzy shot through the land. 

Lee, at this time, was on General Winfield Scott’s 
staff in Washington. He was a remarkably hand- 
some man upon whom Fortune had showered her 
favors. His family was one of the best known in 
Virginia, his father had been the friend of Washing- 
ton, and his wife was the great-grand-daughter of 
Washington’s wife by her first marriage. In the 
Mexican war he had played an heroic part. He was 


’ one of the most noted soldiers and citizens in the 


land, and as he rode away from Harper's Ferry the 
world lay before him at his feet. 

About this time a Mr. Boggs of St. Louis, who 
had, on January 1, 1859, somewhat reluctantly taken 
into partnership a broken-down army officer whose 
father had learnt the art of tanning from John 
Brown's father, dismissed him as useless. The man 
was honest but of no value as a real estate agent. 
If some unfortunate tenant appealed to him, help 
was always forthcoming. Years later, Mrs. Boggs 
said of him: “In those days he was almost in despair. 
He walked the streets, looking for something to do. 
He was actually the most obscure man in St. Louis. 
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Nobody took any notice of him.’ He went about 
trying to borrow small sums of money; and when 
those who knew him saw him coming they would 
cross the street to avoid him. 

Capricious indeed is Dame Fortune, for this 
friendless man of the people was destined, within a 
few years, to command vast armies, to win great 
battles, and to be chosen twice by his countrymen 
as their President. His name was Ulysses S. Grant; 
and about the time he left the office of Mr. Boggs, 
a name which surely would have rejoiced the heart 
of Dickens, Lee, the man of the hour, with the 
world at his feet, was riding back to Washington. 

Had it not been for John Brown the war might 
have been delayed, and Lee’s future would have 
been very different. And had it not been for the dis- 
content of Mr. Boggs, Grant's career would prob- 
ably have been very different also. On such small 
stepping stones does the Destiny of a nation cross 
the river of Fate. On one side, a half-crazed fanatic; 
on the other, Mr. Boggs, a petty real estate agent, 
who by now would long have been forgotten, had he 
not dismissed his over-honest partner. We certainly 
live in a stranger world than that to be found in the 
Arabian Nights; there magic is divorced from real- 
ity, but here reality is the highest magic. The wand 
is waved, and Boggs and Brown blot a page of his- 
tory; another pass is made, and Grant and Lee 
adorn it. They make history, and in their hot strug- 
gle they weld the halves of a divided nation into 
one glowing whole. Not only geographically so, a 
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comparatively simple task; but, it is hoped, morally 
so also; for any nation possessed of the honesty and 
tenacity of Grant, and of the faith and nobility of 
Lee, has nothing to fear of its future. 


THE CHILDHOOD AND YOUTH OF GRANT 


Lee, I must leave for another book, for in this 
one my subject is Grant, a man of very small begin- 
nings. His ancestors were ordinary folk of English 
Puritan stock. On March 20, 1630,? ten years after 
the Pilgrim Fathers had landed at Plymouth Rock, 
the good ship Mary and John, of four hundred tons 
burden, sailed from Plymouth, England; and on 
May 13, at Nantasket, close to Boston, she disem- 
barked her one hundred and forty passengers. 
Among these were Matthew Grant and Priscilla, 
his wife, the earliest known ancestors of General 
Grant. Like many of their comrades, they hailed 
from the English county of Dorsetshire; and to per- 
petuate its name, the place they settled at near Bos- 
ton, called by the Indians Matapan, they rechris- 
tened Dorchester. 

Most of Matthew Grant’s descendants were also 
given Biblical names, such as Samuel, Solomon, 
Adoniram and Noah. One of these, Noah Grant, in 
the year 1800, moved to the Connecticut Reserve in 
Ohio, and begat Jesse Root Grant, father of our 
hero. Ohio in those days was a very different place 

1In 1634, the ancestors of Grant's great friend and lieutenant, 


William T. Sherman, came from the county of Essex in England 
and also settled in Massachusetts. 
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from what it is now, or even what it was at the time 
of the Civil War. W. E. Woodward says of it: “It 
was a land of calloused hands, of lean and muscular 
men, of canvas-covered wagons with dry mud flak- 
ing from their wheels, of shotguns and hunting dogs, 
of silent women bending over the cooking-fires, 
with the smoke blowing in their eyes, of log-houses, 
of wheat growing boisterously in fields full of 
stumps, of Bibles and poor liquor, of sharp traders, 
of illiterate lawyers, of hell-fire preachers and in- 
numerable quacks.” 

In 1821, Jesse Grant took to wife Hannah Simp- 
son, the daughter of a Pennsylvania farmer who had 
settled in Clermont County, Ohio; and at Point 
Pleasant, a few miles east of Cincinnati, in a tiny 
house of two small rooms, a son was born to them 
on April 27, 1822. Thus did Destiny begin its work. 

Hannah, wishing to honor her native State, de- 
sired her son to be named Albert Gallatin after the 
brilliant Pennsylvania politician, who at this time 
was the United States minister at Paris. Some ob- 
jection seems to have arisen, for other names were 
suggested, the argument being eventually settled by 
Mrs. Grant’s stepmother, who, having recently read 
Fénélon’s Telemachus, favored Ulysses. So Ulysses 
he was named, Hiram being tacked on before it at 
the wish of his Biblically-minded grandfather. Thus 
it came about that the boy was called after the king 
of Tyre who helped Solomon to build his temple, 
and the hero of the Trojan horse—warrior and 
wanderer. 
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Warrior and wanderer he certainly was destined 
to be, and hero also; yet his childhood shows no 
quality of greatness, much the reverse. His parents 
were commonsense but unsympathetic folk. The 
mother a silent, religiously-minded Methodist; the 
father a tanner, a capable, disagreeable and hard- 
fisted man. Young ‘‘Lyss,” as the boy was usually 
called, was left very much to himself. He hated the 
tannery, the blood-stained hides and the evil-smelling 
skins. Most of his time was spent in the open fields, 
where he grew to love nature and animal life. In 
his Memoirs, he says: 


‘‘When I was seven or eight years of age I began 
hauling all the wood used in the house and shops. I 
could not load it on the wagons, of course, at the 
time; but I could drive, and the choppers would load, 
and some one at the house unload. When about 
eleven years old, I was strong enough to hold a plow. 
From that age until seventeen I did all the work 
done with horses, such as breaking up the Jand, fur- 
rowing, plowing corn and potatoes, bringing in the 
crops when harvested, hauling all the wood, besides 
tending two or three horses, a cow or two, and saw- 
ing wood for stoves, etc.”’ 


His love for horses was deep. At the age of eight 
he wanted to possess one of his own, an animal be- 
longing to a Mr. Ralston, who valued it at twenty- 
five dollars. His father informed the boy that it was 
not worth more than twenty, and told him to offer 
that price, and if Ralston would not accept it to 
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offer twenty-two and a half, and if that would not 
obtain the horse, then to give the twenty-five. What, 
then, did the boy do? He went to Mr. Ralston and, 
looking up, said to him: “Papa says I may offer you 
twenty dollars for the colt; but if you won't take 
that, I am to offer twenty-two and a half, and if 
you won't take that to give you twenty-five.” 

His affection for and contact with horses soon 
led to his becoming an expert horse-master and a 
daring and skilful rider. As a child he was often 
seen “racing around the public square upon a kick- 
ing, rearing, pitching beast, to which, with arms 
clasped about its neck, and fat bare feet pressed 
against its flanks, he “was clinging with the same 
tenacity which he manifested later in life.” Once 
when a circus visited the village, the showman of- 
fered five dollars to any boy who would stay on the 
back of a buck-jumping pony for a few minutes. 
Ulysses accepted the challenge; and without saddle 
or bridle, and with no mane to hold on to, for the 
animal had been hogged, he stuck to the pony and 
captured the money. 

His dislike for killing animals and his affection 
for horses endured throughout his life, as the fol- 
lowing will show. At one time during the Mexican 
war, he writes: 


“Each officer carried a shotgun, and every eve- 
ning, after going into camp, some one would go out 
and soon return with venison and wild turkeys 
enough for the entire camp. I, however, never went 
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out, and had no occasion to fire my gun; except, being 
detained over a day at Goliad, Benjamin and I con- 
cluded to go down the creek . . . and bring back a 
few turkeys. We had scarcely reached the edge of 
the timber when I heard the flutter of wings over- 
head, and in an instant I saw two or three turkeys 
flying away. These were soon followed by more. . . . 
All this time I stood watching the turkeys to see 
where they flew—with my gun on my shoulder, and 
never thought of levelling it at the birds. When I 
had time to reflect upon the matter, I came to the 
conclusion that as a sportsman I was a failure.” 


During his campaign in 1864, Horace Porter, 
one of his staff officers, tells us that once only did 
Grant lose his temper, the occasion being when he 
came upon a teamster unmercifully beating his 
horses. The inner Grant then revealed himself; and 
having violently rated the offender, he had him tied 
to a post for six hours. 

The boy's education was meagre in the extreme. 
He was first sent to a dame’s school, and then, for 
a few months, to a school at Georgetown, kept by 
a Mr. John D. White. In his fifteenth year he at- 
tended, for one term, a school at Maysville, Ken- 
tucky, some twenty miles from Georgetown, where 
his master reported that he appreciated “the impor- 
tance of order, decision, and constancy.” It is doubt- 
ful whether his early education consisted in anything 
more than learning how to read, write and count. 

Untouched by home affections, unspoilt by pedan- 
try, shy by nature, he lived his early years in silence 
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and work. He had no real boyhood, growing up be- 
fore his years of youth were spent. Yet, in his sim- 
plicity and innocence of outlook, he remained a child 
at heart throughout his life. He does not seem to 
have mixed much with other children. No appeal 
urged him to form companionships with young girls; 
he was, however, gentle towards them, and when in 
his company, they ‘‘were secure from rudeness of 
speech or action.” 

Scanty though the incidents in his youth are, yet, 
from the few recorded, his character is revealed 
fairly clear, a character which remained constant 
as the years passed by. 

Horror of his father’s tannery seems to have been 
the governing impression in his early life. It im- 
pelled him to turn outwards and seek in the fields 
what he could not find in those ghastly sheds and 
pits. Killing became loathsome to him. As we shall 
see later on, he had an instinctive loathing for war. 
Yet, in spite of himself, he was destined to order 
many thousands of his fellow countrymen to their 
death: but he never did so willingly, always rejoic- 
ing when the number of his prisoners was large. 
The fields gave him freedom and simplicity of life, 
for Nature is strictly honest and in the end just. Her 
methods are almost mathematical; day follows 
night, and spring winter. You must obey her or else 
she will crush you; she controls things, but persons 
must control themselves, the rain falling and the 
sun shining on good and wicked alike. W. E. Wood- 
ward in his book Meet General Grant is surely right 
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when he says that Grant’s thoughts ran outwardly 
not inwardly, and that ‘the thought always in terms 
of material force. Whenever he found himself in 
circumstances which made it necessary for him to 
turn his conceptions into abstract ideas he had to 
readjust his mental focus with fumbling and effort. 
His cosmos was composed of streams of physical 
energy which appeared on the blank wall of percep- 
tion in the form of comprehensible human events. 
When anything happened he realized that it was 
happening because of physical forces in motion.” 

His life among his father’s horses gave him self- 
reliance, self-control and self-command. A pet, far 
more than a book, will bring out a child’s character, 
for it is life which appeals to life. To a child of six, 
a tame rat is worth far more than the whole of 
Shakespeare or Emerson. His horses were more 
than pets; they were business partners, and the only 
partners he ever really understood. He gave them 
his care, and they gave him courage and determina- 
tion in return. This is clearly shown in the incident 
of the buck-jumping circus pony. 

On his first business transaction, the buying of 
Mr. Ralston’s horse, Owen Wister in his Ulysses S. 
Grant writes: 


‘He was eight when this happened; and when, 
after all his vicissitudes, he came to die, the same 
native candour and guilelessness, like truth at the 
well’s bottom, shone unclouded in his heart. No ex- 
perience of deceit seems to have cured him of his 
inveterate simplicity or warned him that others did 
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not possess it. ‘Grant believes every one as honest as 
himself,’ was said of him during later days of strug- 
gle. Is it wonderful that he failed in each business 
venture?” 


His honesty was closely allied to his sense of 
modesty and justice. As this history proceeds it will 
be seen that though he appreciated success, self- 
advertisement was abhorrent to him. His tying up 
the cruel teamster was just, and his reports on his 
battles were equally so. His sense of justice led him 
to reason things out. Though intending to shoot tur- 
keys, he preferred watching their flight to killing 
them. He was not an imaginative man who saw the 
inner reason of things, but an extremely rational 
man who watched outward actions and judged them 
accordingly. On this power of making use of ‘‘Why” 
and “How” he reasoned things out; and when the 
time came, little by little, he built up his art of war, 
driving his armies forward, as in his boyhood he had 
driven his teams of horses, ploughing up the two 
hostile cultures of the South and the North so that 
a single civilization might endure. And all this was 
done without a thought of himself or a suspicion 
of his greatness. To the end, Ulysses remained a 
child of predicaments like his great namesake of 
antiquity. 


GRANT'S SERVICE IN THE ARMY 


When in his sixteenth year, he told his father that 
tanning was not the kind of work he liked, yet, if 
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necessary, he would work at it until he was twenty- 
one, and then seek other employment. Jesse Grant, 
being a sensible man, thought this question over, 
and eventually suggested that Ulysses should go to 
West Point. His son jumped at the idea, not be- 
cause he wanted to become a soldier, but because 
West Point offered him an escape from the tannery. 

As all appointments to the Military Academy 
were in the hands of Congressmen and Senators, 
Jesse Grant approached the Congressman of his dis- 
trict, Thomas L. Hamer, who informed him that 
there was a vacancy he could fill, and that he would 
be pleased to nominate Ulysses, and forward his 
name to the War Department. Not knowing that 
the boy had been christened Hiram as well as Ulys- 
ses, but remembering that his mother’s maiden name 
was Simpson, and somehow thinking he must have 
two names, Hamer gave the name as Ulysses S. 
Grant, and as such it appeared in the West Point 
records. Thus it came about that, on May 15, 1839, 
in his eighteenth year, young Ulysses set out from 
home. Bidding farewell to his parents, he crossed 
the street to say good-bye to Mrs. Bailey and her 
daughters. Seeing tears in their eyes, the boy ex- 
claimed: ‘‘Why, you must be sorry I am going. They 
didn’t cry at our house.” 

Arriving at West Point on May 29, 1839, he 
signed the register as Ulysses Hiram Grant, trans- 
posing his christian names to avoid being called 
“lug.” A difficulty now arose, for Ulysses Simpson 
had been expected and in his place appeared Ulysses 
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: Hiram. As this knotty problem was beyond the pow- 

af } ers of West Point to solve, it meant that his papers 

2H would have to be sent back to Washington. Grant, 

ih possessing more common sense than the Military 

! Academy and War Department combined, forthwith 

solved this problem by dropping the name of Hiram 
and assuming that of Simpson in its stead. 

Much has been written of West Point and the 

i excellence of its education, and of how it helped the 

soldiers of the Civil War. I myself have been ac- 

cused of overlooking its influence, when I once as- 

serted that the bulk of the regular soldiers who rose 

to fame during the war were unprofessionally 

minded. Yet the fact remains that really very little 

military knowledge was imparted at this Academy. 

Here are a few of the subjects mentioned by W. E. 

Woodward: algebra, French, mineralogy, geology, 

engineering, rhetoric, science of war, political sci- 

ence, moral philosophy, and the use of the sword. 

This writer further says: ‘The course hardly 

1 yi touched the subject of strategy at all, and the chief 

{ effort of the institution at that time seems to have 
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i been made toward the production of drill masters 
il instead of generals.” 

Discipline was of the rigid Prussian order. Of 
amusements there were none, the Regulations lay- 
ing down that ‘“‘No cadet shall play at chess, back- 
gammon, or any other game, nor keep the boards, 

; men, or implements used in those games in his 

j room.” Yet, because of its narrowness, four years 

i i ii at West Point were a certain test of greatness. 
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Those who were absorbed by its petty routine were 
lost for ever; but those who could survive it, men- 
tally and morally, were almost bound to become good 
soldiers. 

Grant’s years at West Point, if not actually un- 
happy, were certainly not joyous ones. He showed 
but average ability but according to one of his 
biographers, Albert D. Richardson, had a knack “of 
getting at the pith of things, and, even when answer- 
ing a question incorrectly, never did it mechanically, 
but could give some clear, well-defined reason for the 
faith that was in him.” Of him, at this time, one of 
his tutors writes: 


“T remember him well. He was a tiny-looking fel- 
low, with an independent air, and a good deal of 
determination. It is a long time ago, but when I re- 
call old scenes, I can still see Grant, with his overalls 
strapped down on his boots, standing in front of the 
quarters. It seems but yesterday since I saw him go- 
ing to the riding hall, with his spurs clanging on the 
ground, and his great cavalry sword dangling by his 
side.” 


It was thus also, I think, Grant must have liked 
to see himself; for in the riding school he was 
thoroughly at home and surpassed all his class- 
mates. On his noted horse, a long-legged sorrel 
called “York,” he cleared a jump of six feet three 
inches, which, I believe, still remains the best leap 
ever made at West Point, and which is still marked 
up on the wall as “Grant’s upon York.’ Famous 
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; though this jump was, he accomplished an equally 
1 ¢ amazing one when, in 1853, he was stationed at San 
{ Francisco. A brother officer of his says: 


i . : ba tedious 2 

ob atl One morning while sitting with some comrades 
fro} 4 in front of the officers’ quarters, we observed Grant 
riding . . . toward Major WHathaway’s battery, 
which was in park about two hundred and fifty yards 


(i ea distant. As Grant drew near the guns, and we were 
fi. 3 i. observing the motions of his fine animal, we saw him 
ie gather the reins, take a tighter grip of his cigar, pull 
yy | fi! down his hat firmly on his head, and seat himself 
t: i wt securely in the saddle. ‘Grant is going to leap the 
fae battery,’ cried two or three of the officers, and we all 


stood up to see him do it. He ran his horse at the 
pieces, and put him over the four guns one after an- 
other as easily and gracefully as a circus rider.” 


Like Napoleon, he possessed an aptitude for 
mathematics; unlike him, none for military subjects. 
He found his work uninteresting and his time heavy 
on hand. In his Memoirs, he says: 


, “T could not sit in my room doing nothing. .. . 
; Much of the time, I am sorry to say, was devoted to 
abt novels, but not those of a trashy sort. I read all of 
i; ‘ i Bulwer’s, then published, Cooper’s, Marryat’s, 
i et Scott’s, Washington Irving’s work, Lever's, and 
| many others that I do not now remember.” 
| 


i Being divorced from Nature he could not attune 
R § Me himself to the monastic dullness of the place. When 
away from the reality of life, he was frankly idle 


————EEE 
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and moody. His surroundings did not urge him on; 
and, as we shall see, he was a man who needed the 
whip of predicament to sting him into activity. Late 
in his life, in 1873, he let this secret out. To his 
minister in England he wrote: “As I grow older, 
I become more indolent, my besetting sin through 
life.” At West Point he found relief in reading ro- 
mances; later on, in Mexico, when these no longer 
appealed to him, he, at times, drank heavily. 

His education at West Point at an end, Grant, 
though he wanted to join a cavalry regiment, was, 
on July 1, 1843, posted as Brevet Second Lieutenant 
to the 4th Infantry, first raised in 1796, and at that 
time stationed in Jefferson Barracks near St. Louis. 
At this city he met Miss Julia Dent, the sister of 
Frederick T. Dent, one of his class-mates; and a 
little later on, his regiment being ordered to the 
Texan border, he made a proposal of marriage 
which was accepted, and then left for Fort Jessup, 


‘Louisiana, which was at this time the headquarters 


of General Zachary Taylor. 

While there, Grant, finding time heavy on hand, 
and daily growing more discontented with military 
life, put forward an application to become Assistant 
Professor of Mathematics at the Military Academy. 
But once again Destiny decided otherwise, for 
though the application was received with favor, the 
outbreak of the war with Mexico changed his pur- 
pose. Here we get another sidelight on his character. 

He disliked war on principle, a dislike, so I feel, 
which may be traced to his father’s tannery; yet be- 


a te re me 
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yond his dislikes lurked his sense of order, and, con- 
sequently, of duty. Though to him the war was un- 
just, he says: “With a soldier the flag is paramount.” 
And then as regards this war: “I know the struggle 
with my conscience during the Mexican War’’—once 
again the “Why” and the “How.” “I have never 
altogether forgiven myself for going into that. I 
had very strong opinions on the subject. I do not 
think there ever was a more wicked war than that 
waged by the United States on Mexico. I thought 
so at the time, when I was a youngster, only I had 
not moral courage to resign. . . . I considered my 
supreme duty was to my flag.” And again: “The 
Southern rebellion was largely the outgrowth of the 
Mexican war. Nations, like individuals, are pun- 
ished for their transgressions. We got our punish- 
ment in the most sanguinary and expensive war of 
modern times.” 

Though in his meditative moods war was abhor- 
rent to him, the activity of war brought to the sur- 
face many of his hidden qualities. In the Mexican 
campaign he was engaged in every battle except 
that of Buena Vista. Of tactics he cannot have learnt 
much, because a little before the battle of Monterey 
he was appointed Regimental Quartermaster. Fur- 
ther, it should be remembered that during this war 
soldiers were still armed with flint-lock muskets, and 
“the artillery,” as he himself informs us, “was ad- 
vanced a rod or two in front of the line” in order 
to fire. But this war did teach him one thing—the 
vital importance of supplies. General Taylor, of 
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whom we shall hear more shortly, wrote to the 
Government: ‘Fighting and whipping the enemy is 
among the least difficulties we encounter. The great 
question of supplies necessarily controls all opera- 
tions.”’” As Quartermaster, even in the most desper- 
ate of situations, he never failed to feed his regi- 
ment. Only once was he in difficulties, and that was 
when a thief broke open his trunk and stole $1,000 
of public money which had been entrusted to him. 
The sequel to this theft is worth recording. Grant 
asked to be relieved of the responsibility for the loss 
and his application was brought before Congress, 
but this question was not settled until 1862 (twelve 
years later!) when ‘‘a bill was passed which pro- 
vided that in the settlement of his accounts as com- 
missary and regimental quartermaster of the Fourth 
Infantry, one thousand dollars should be allowed to 
him.”? When this decision was made Grant was a 
major-general and the victor of Donelson! 

At the battle of Monterey, fought on September 
21, 1846, he displayed great courage, galloping 
through the bullet-swept streets in search for am- 
munition. In his Memoirs, he writes: 


“Before starting I adjusted myself on the side of 
my horse furthest from the enemy, and with my foot 
holding to the cantle of the saddle, and an arm over 
the neck of the horse exposed, I started at full run. It 
was only at street crossings that my horse was under 
fire, but these I crossed at such a flying rate that 
generally I was past and under cover of the next 
block of houses before the enemy fired.” 
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A year later, at the storming of Chapultepec, on 
September 13, 1847, his quick eye and common sense 
saved many lives. Outside the city stood a church 
with a square steeple. To bring fire to bear on the 
neighboring houses, Grant borrowed a howitzer; 
and dismounting it from its carriage, with the aid 
of several soldiers, he dragged it up to the top of 
the tower, and brought such an effective fire to bear, 
that General Worth sent Lieutenant John C. Pem- 
berton (of whom we shall hear again in Grant's 
Vicksburg Campaign) to express to him his high 
satisfaction. 

But the two experiences which influenced him most 
during the war were: First, his work as Quarter- 
master, which gave him full knowledge of the prob- 
lem of supply, and which brought him to realize that 
strategy and tactics are based on bread and beef; 
and secondly, his veneration for General Taylor, 
who thence onwards became his model. He says of 
him in his Memoirs: 


“General Taylor was not an officer to trouble the 
administration much with his demands, but was in- 
clined to do the best he could with the means given 
him. He felt his responsibility as going no further. 
If he had thought that he was sent to perform an im- 
possibility with the means given him, he would prob- 
ably have informed the authorities of his opinion and 
left them to determine what should be done. If the 
judgment was against him he would have gone on 
and done the best he could with the means at hand 
without parading his grievances before the public. 
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No soldier could face either danger or responsibility 
more calmly than he. These are qualities more rarely 
found than genius or physical courage. 

“General Taylor never made any great show or 
parade, either of uniform or retinue. In dress he was 
possibly too plain, rarely wearing anything in the 
field to indicate his rank, or even that he was an 
officer.” 


This may or may not be an accurate picture of 
Taylor, but it is certainly so of Grant, as he ap- 
peared and acted in the Civil War. The reason, I 
suspect, which drew Grant to Taylor was, that this 
rough and ready soldier violated every precept and 
rule laid down in the West Point curriculum. 

The Mexican War at an end, the soul-destroying 
routine of peace-time soldiering and barrack life 
once again began. Even during war-time there are 
always periods of extreme dullness, generally kept 
from becoming utterly demoralizing through discom- 
fort and danger. In these prolonged lulls, the sol- 
dier, divorced as he generally is from the refining 
influence of women and the amenities of civiliza- 
tion, often kills his hours of idleness by gambling 
and drinking. 

That Grant began drinking heavily during the 
Mexican War, I think, is beyond doubt, the reason 
being that much of this war, like all wars, must 
have been extremely dull and depressing. As he did 
not gamble, disliked sport, was too shy and self- 
conscious to flirt with the girls and women chance 
might throw in his way, he began to find a sweet re- 
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lief in liquor. When all was going right or wrong, 
drink had no mastery over him; but when nothing 
was doing, or when he felt that he could do noth- 
ing, he was unable to resist the temptation to dis- 
cover in drink that magician who can charm away 
those dark hours which find the soul on the verge 
of suicide. 

The war at an end, in June 1848, the 4th Infantry 
Regiment was sent to Pascagoula, Mississippi. On 
August 27, Grant married Julia Dent, and soon af- 
terwards he and his regiment were moved to Sack- 
ett’s Harbor, New York. Here another friend of his 
gives us a glimpse of him: 


“During his whole connection with the regiment 
he would have been considered, both by his brother 
officers and himself, about as likely to reach the posi- 
tion of Pope of Rome, as General-in-Chief, or Presi- 
dent of the United States. He was regarded as a 
restless, energetic man, who must have occupation, 
and plenty of it, for his own good, but as sincere and 
true, an amiable good fellow. He was modest, and 
unambitious—such a man as in our land of preten- 
sion and bluster could not be expected to go far.” 


In the spring of the following year another move 
found him at Detroit. Then, in 1851, back went the 
regiment to Sackett’s Harbor. And in May 1852, 
yet another move, this time to Fort Columbus, Gov- 
ernor’s Island, New York Harbor, preparatory to 
a tour of duty on the Pacific Coast. 

The shortest way to California in those days 
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would prove the longest way today. It was by the 
isthmus of Panama which had to be crossed by rail 
from Aspinwall to the Chagres river, thence by boat 
to Gorgona from where the rest of the road to 
Panama had to be covered by foot. The time of the 
year selected by the War Department for this jour- 
ney was the middle of July! 

Now we come to one of those predicaments in 
which Grant was always at his best. The civilian con- 
tractor, who had been engaged to provide mule 
transport from rail-head to the Pacific coast, failed 
to do so. The Colonel was impotent, and as a re- 
sult of his bivouacking the regiment in this swampy 
region, cholera broke out and men began to die. At 
once Grant rose to the occasion. Not waiting for 
orders, he took matters in his own hands, collected 
such mules as he could find and such natives as he 
could impress, and over almost bottomless roads 
hurried the regiment onwards, the sick and the 
men’s wives being carried on the mules, and the 
children on the backs of the natives. Although, due 
to cholera and this terrible march, the regiment lost 
about a quarter of its strength, had it not been for 
Grant’s energy and resourcefulness in all probabil- 
ity the final entry on its records would have been 
“Perished.”’ 

Grant remained on the Pacific coast for two years, 
being promoted to the rank of Captain on August 
6, 1853. Then he was sent to Fort Humboldt to take 
over the command of a company. Here he met 
George B. McClellan, a former class-mate at West 
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| Point, who formed no good opinion of him; and 
} here also it was that he ‘“‘drank himself out of the 
| ¥ army,” resigning his commission on July 31, 1854, 
and remarking to a friend: ‘‘Whoever hears of me 
: in ten years, will hear of a well-to-do old Missouri 
ae farmer.” 


“ GRANT AS A CIVILIAN 


Drink broke Grant, of this there can be no doubt. 
Yet, by one of those mysterious twists of Destiny, 
what would his future have been had he not suc- 
cumbed? In all probability, he would never have 
been heard of again; for on the outbreak of the 
Civil War it was not the serving regular officer who 
was in demand, but the retired regular officer, those 
men who had been educated at West Point, and 
who, being out of the army, were free for employ- 
ment with the volunteers. The maintenance of large 
numbers of regular officers with their units was a 
colossal blunder on the part of the Union Govern- 
ment, just as it was on the part of the British Gov- 
ernment in 1914, and for identical reasons. In both 
cases it was predicted that the war would prove a 
short one, yet both were long—approximately of 
equal length. This fact does not justify drunkenness 
as a road to promotion; but it does, so I think, show 
that even when a man is down he need not neces- 
sarily consider himself as counted out. 

Grant was down, on both hands and knees. At 
San Francisco he had to borrow money from a 
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friend to pay his passage to New York. There he ar- 
rived with but a dollar or two in his pocket, and 
had to borrow more money from Captain Simon 
B. Buckner, a former class-mate. From New York 
he went to St. Louis where his wife rejoined him, 
for she had fortunately not gone with him to Cali- 
fornia; otherwise he might never have left the army. 
There Colonel Dent, his father-in-law, gave him 
some eighty acres of farm land, and on it Grant 
rose from his knees and set to work. First, with 
his own hands, he built a small cabin for his fam- 
ily, naming it ‘“Hardscrabble,” and so it soon proved 
to be, for his work there was no more than an ugly 
scrawl scratched over a hard and thankless life. 
Every animal on his farm became a pet, which was 
no good way to reap profit. Ploughing and hoeing 
brought in but small returns, and Grant's family was 
growing. His eldest son was born in 1850, then came 
another in 1852, a daughter in 1855, and his young- 
est son in 1858. To relieve the pressure of poverty, 
Grant would cut firewood and sell it in St. Louis. 
But all to no purpose. The farm proved a complete 
failure, and to pay his debts Grant was forced to 
sell it towards the close of 1858. 

Then it was that he became a real estate agent, 
and Boggs for a brief moment becomes known to 
history. Boggs having no further use for him, he 
obtained a clerkship in the St. Louis Custom House, 
but soon lost this appointment on account of the 
death of the Collector. Next he applied for the of- 
fice of County Engineer, but with no success. At 
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length his fate closed in upon him; he sought as- 
sistance of his father, who some time before had 
set up his two younger sons in the leather business 
at Galena, Illinois. There he went as a clerk on a 
salary of $600 a year. 

After twenty years and more he was back again 
at the beginning of things, destined, as it must have 
seemed to him, to spend among dead skins, in busi- 
ness and barter for which he had no aptitude, and 
in surroundings which filled him with loathing, the 
rest of his years. He had scarcely a friend in the 
town and spent his time whittling. Only once does 
he appear to have earned his miserable pay. A credi- 
tor, having locked himself into his house, threatened 
to shoot anyone who attempted to enter. The deputy- 
sheriff shrank from the task of arresting him; but 
here was a predicament, and Grant, being on the 
spot, at once broke in the door and brought the man 
to book. As William Conant Church says: “Had 
the business of dealing with warlike clients been 
sufficient to occupy his time, Grant would have been 
a brilliant success as a tanner's clerk.” 

In this act, like the Panama act, the Monterey 
act, and the Chapultepec act, what was an excep- 
tional action for others was a natural one for Grant. 
As W. E. Woodward so truly writes: “He mounted 
to fame on a ladder of desperate situations.” He 
was a man more rightly belonging to fiction than 
to fact—a Zane Grey hero—that type of man who 
is seldom met with, but who is always here, some- 
where. The man who belongs to the earthquake and 
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the storm, who is as steadfast as a mountain, as in- 
dolent as a desert, and as active as a volcano. Grant, 
and there are many like him, for the world is still 
inhabited by millions of primitively-minded men, be- 
longed to the age of the Titans, those primeval 
forces of nature, rather than to that of the peace- 
loving gods—the civilized forces. He was a mass of 
contradictions: he loved order, and yet could find no 
place in an orderly world. He hated war, and yet 
found his place there above all his fellows. Out- 
wardly the most unromantic of men, within him lay 
a deep well of sentiment. Once he wrote: 


“One of my superstitions had always been when I 
started to go anywhere, to do anything, not to turn 
back, or stop until the thing intended was accom- 
plished. I have frequently started to go to places 
where I had never been and to which I did not know 
the way, depending upon making enquiries on the 
road, and if I got past the place without knowing it, 
instead of turning back, I would go on until a road 
was found turning in the right direction, take that, 
and come in by the other side.” 


Curiously enough, General Horace Porter not- 
iced the same characteristic during the Wilderness 
Campaign. He says: ‘‘When he (Grant) found he 
was not traveling in the direction he intended to 
take, he would try all sorts of crosscuts, ford streams 
and jump any number of fences to reach another 
road rather than go back and take a fresh start.” 

How true of him as a soldier, how untrue of him 
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as a citizen. In civil occupation each road he took 
was a blind alley, ending abruptly in misfortune. In 
war there was no turning back, no stopping, until 
the thing intended was accomplished. Grant, through 
sheer persistence, always found a road turning in the 
right direction, and generally it was a road coming 
in by the other side, as we shall soon see. 

These things must be remembered if he is to be 
understood and his work appreciated. In war, he 
was master of his destiny; in peace, the slave of his 
honesty. Like most of us, he did not understand 
himself. Had he been as subjective as he was objec- 
tive, had he looked inwardly at himself as well as 
outwardly on things and on others, and asked him- 
self the ‘““Why” and “How” of his many failures, 
I do not think he would ever have become Presi- 
dent, let alone have filled this position twice. To 
most of his fellow countrymen, Grant has remained 
an enigma, because to himself he was an enigma. 
Let us now turn to his part in the Titanic tragedy 
about to begin, and watch how this mystery unfolds 
itself, for it is a spectacle worth watching. 


CHAPTER II 
THE MAN REVEALED 


CHAOS CREATES GRANT 


Our of Chaos came the Titans, and out of Chaos 
came Grant. “At half past four o'clock, on the 
morning of April 12th, 1861, while yet the linger- 
ing night lay upon the waters of the bay, leaving 
even the outline of Fort Sumter scarcely discernible, 
the assembled spectators saw a flash from the mor- 
tar battery near old Fort Johnson, on the south side 
of the harbor, and an instant after a bombshell rose 
in a slow, high curve through the air, and fell upon 
the fort.” It was the herald of four years of war ta 
the knife, not between two hostile nations, but a war 
which was to be fought within the bowels of one 
people who, like some monster of antiquity, had 
grown two heads. And as its sparks scintillated in 
the darkness, what a galaxy of names was it destined 
to create; each spark flaming into a man, and mak- 
ing of him something he had never dreamt to be. 
Without this shell, what would Grant, Sherman and 
Sheridan be today, or Lee,’ Jackson and Stuart? 
Names hidden away in some dusty Army List, and 
of as much interest to us as the hours of arrival and 


2 From now on to the end of the book, the names of Confederate 
officers will be printed in italics. 
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departure in an out-of-date railroad time-table. 

Grant was not blown onto the highway of fame, 
neither did he seek it; he simply drifted there. When 
Captain George S. James’s shell burst over Fort 
Sumter, he was in Galena, close by the Mississippi. 
In the early trading days this small town was 
called ‘La Pointe,” and to Grant it was the point 
from which he drifted on to the high road of his 
fame—the Mississippi River. 

On April 15, President Lincoln made his first call 
for 75,000 three-months’ men, with the result that 
a patriotic meeting was held in the Court House in 
Galena, at which John A. Rawlins, a young lawyer, 
and Congressman Elihu B. Washburne were the 
chief spokesmen. A company of volunteers was 
raised and offered to Grant; but he declined the 
command, although he was willing to assist in drill- 
ing the men, and some days later followed them to 
Springfield, Illinois. Here, he met Governor Yates 
who, hearing that he understood the rituals con- 
nected with army regulations, set him the task of rul- 
ing forms in the Adjutant General's office. Yates says 
of him: 


“T did not then know that he had seen service in 
Mexico; that he had fought at Palo Alto, Resaca de 
la Palma, and at Monterey under Scott. In present- 
ing himself to me he made no reference to any merit, 
but simply said he had been a recipient of a military 
education at West Point, and, now that the country 
was assailed, he thought it was his duty to offer his 
services, and that he would esteem it a privilege to 
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be assigned to any position where he could be use- 
ful.” 


So Grant set to work, but not for long. Shortly 
afterwards, he was sent to Belleville in Southern 
Illinois to muster in three regiments. From Belle- 
ville he visited his parents at Covington and called 
at General McClellan’s headquarters at Cincinnati, 
as he thought that McClellan, whom he had first 
met at West Point and later on, it will be remem- 
bered, at San Francisco, might accept him as a staff 
officer. He was told the General was out; but, as he 
writes: ‘Everybody was so busy that they could not 
say a word... . I never saw such a busy crowd 
. . . $0 many men at an army headquarters with 
quills behind their ears . . . three times as many 
...as I... ever found necessary at the head- 
quarters of a much larger command.” 

Then he wrote to the War Department: “I feel 
myself competent to command a regiment,” he said, 
“if the President, in his judgment, should see fit to 
entrust one to me.” And to a friend he said: “To 
tell you the truth, I would rather like a regiment, 
yet there are few men really competent to command 
a thousand soldiers, and I doubt whether I am one 
of them.” But Fate, having decided that he should 
not become a partaker in McClellan’s destiny, un- 
seen, smiled upon him yet again, for his application 
was mislaid and not discovered until after the war 
was over. Disappointed, Grant went home. On May 
30, he wrote: ‘During the six days I have heen at 
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home I have felt all the time as if a duty was being 
neglected that was paramount to any other duty I 
ever owed.” 

Duty was now to be rewarded, for the 21st II- 
linois Regiment, one of the three he had mustered, 
was in a shocking state of discipline, and a new Col- 
onel had to be found. Governor Yates was per- 
plexed. Whom should he select? Meeting a clerk 
from Galena, he said to him: ‘‘What kind of a man 
is this Captain Grant? . . . He declined my offer 
to recommend him to Washington for a brigadier- 
generalship, saying he didn’t want office till he had 
earned it.’” The bookkeeper answered: ‘“‘Ask him no 
questions, but simply order him to duty.” This 
advice was taken, and, on June 16, the following dis- 
patch was sent to Grant: ‘‘You are this day ap- 
pointed Colonel of the Twenty-first Illinois Volun- 
teers, and requested to take command at once.” ‘ 

On his first meeting with his troops, Grant ap- 
peared in “an old coat worn out at the elbows, and 
a badly damaged hat.” His men poked fun at him, 
and one slapped him between the shoulders. Logan 
and McClernand, who later on became generals 
under him, made fiery speeches; and “the boys, 
worked up to a three-cheers-and-a-tiger state of 
mind,” not only entered the United States service 
almost to a man, but called on their new Colonel for 
a speech. 

One of the Governor's aides, growing a little ner- 
vous, turned to Grant and said: ‘They're an unruly 
lot. Do you think you can manage them?” 
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“Oh, yes, I think I can manage them,” Grant 
replied, and rising up, as Major Wham, then a lieu- 
tenant in the 21st, describes, he “‘made an effective 
address without exhausting the English language. It 
could hardly be divided into the three parts required 
for rhetoricians, for it consisted of but four words: 
‘Go to your quarters!’ ” 

On taking over his first command, Grant was 
penniless; yet he knew full well that unless he ap- 
peared on parade properly equipped he could not 
expect his men to do the same. He thereupon re- 
turned to Galena for a day or two, and procured the 
endorsement of Mr. Collins, his father’s old partner 
to his note for $300, with which he bought himself a 
horse, a uniform and a sword. Then he set to work. 

Within a week the regiment was on the road to 
discipline. How was this accomplished? Here is a 
story: An Irish soldier, getting drunk, so terrorised 
the camp that a corporal’s guard, ordered to arrest 
him, shrank from the task. The new Colonel there- 
upon knocked him down, bound and gagged him. 
His method was simple. Writes W. E. Woodward: 
“Grant’s ways were invariably simple ways. He re- 
formed this rough regiment by being rougher than 
any other man in it. Men who started disorderly 
rows were picked up by the scruff of their necks and 
thrown pell-mell into the guard-house. Those who 
used insolent language to their officers were tied to 
posts and kept tied up all day. One day the morn- 
ing roll-call was an hour late; the men got up as 
they pleased. That day Grant stopped all rations; 
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there was no breakfast, dinner or supper.” On an- 
other occasion, as Grant was coming out of his tent, 
the sentry nodded and smiling at him said: ‘‘Howdy, 
Colonel ?”? Whereupon Grant quietly replied, ““Hand 
me your piece.” Then, facing the somewhat aston- 
ished warrior, he came to present arms and handing 
him back his musket said: ‘That is the way to say 
‘How do you do’ to your Colonel.” 

He understood his men because he did not at- 
tempt to apply regulations his men had never heard 
of. Every great war sooner or later merges into a 
volunteer, that is, a people’s, war. The Civil War 
started as such, and Grant, having been sufficiently 
long away from professional duties to have become 
humanized by civil life, relied on his common sense. 
His methods of discipline were, however, not always 
based on force. On one occasion, a lieutenant com- 
manding his advance guard stopped at a farm house, 
informed the farmer’s wife that he was General 
Grant, and thereupon ordered a meal, ate it and 
rode away. When Grant arrived a little later and 
asked for something to eat, he was informed that 
General Grant had just left the house and had eaten 
everything except one pie. Grant told the woman to 
keep the pie, and riding on to camp, he ordered an 
assembly, at which his adjutant read out the fol- 
lowing order: 


“Lieutenant Wickfield, of the Indiana Cavalry, 
having on this day eaten everything in Mrs. Sel- 
vidge’s house . . . except one pumpkin pie, Lieuten- 
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ant Wickfield is hereby ordered to return with an 
escort of one hundred cavalry, and eat that pie also.” 


No regulation could legislate for such a punish- 
ment; not only was it morally sound in itself, but 
the escort made it perfect. 

Good discipline is not created by punishment 
alone. It depends also on sound administration, on 
care of the men, of their equipment and arms, on 
cleanliness, order, and, above all, on adequate feed- 
ing. Here Grant's experiences as a regimental 
quartermaster stood him in good stead. He fore- 
saw all material requirements. ‘“‘An officer serving 
under him wrote back to Galena, ‘This man is the 
pure gold.’ As the stress of experience and responsi- 
bility roused him more and more, his brain took in 
his command like a great multiplication table. From 
the efficiency of the private as a unit, how much he 
must eat, how far he could march, what load he 
could carry, he reckoned and combined, and so knew 
what aggressive strength he had or should want at 
any given time, expressed, so to speak, in foot- 
pounds of soldiers.” Thus writes Owen Wister. He 
was a man of the machine age, and the first of the 
modern, mechanically-minded generals. “Whatever 
he did was done on his own judgment,” writes Al- 
bert D. Richardson. ‘‘He showed unusual modesty 
of opinion and unusual confidence of action. He 
heard all friendly suggestions with unvarying polite- 
ness, and then did—exactly as he saw fit. He trusted 
subordinates thoroughly, giving only general direc- 
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tions, not hampering them with petty instructions.” 

On July 3, the regiment was ordered to Quincy, 
thence to Palmyra, and from Palmyra to Salt River, 
near which the Confederates under Colonel Thomas 
Harris had established a camp. (See General Map.) 
Grant moved up to attack it, and in his Memoirs he 
writes: 


“As we approached the brow of the hill from 
which it was expected we should see Harris’ camp, 
and possibly find his men ready formed to meet us, 
my heart kept getting higher and higher until it felt 
to me as though it was in my throat. I would have 
given anything then to have been back in IIlinois, but 
I had not the moral courage to halt and consider 
what to do; I kept right on. When we reached a 
point from which the valley below was in full view 
T halted. The place where Harris had been encamped 
a few days before was still there and the marks of a 
recent encampment were plainly visible, but the 
troops were gone. My heart resumed its place. It 
occurred to me at once that Harris had been as much 
afraid of me as I had been of him. This was a view 
of the question I had never taken before; but it was 
one I never forgot afterwards. From that event to 
the close of the war, I never experienced trepidation 
upon confronting the enemy, though I always felt 
more or less anxiety. I never forgot that he had as 
much reason to fear my forces as I had his.” 


Thus Grant acquired the first virtue of general- 
ship—fortitude. 
He was not a coward, nor even a highly strung 
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man; his gallop at Monterey proves this. But then 
he was under command and not in command, and 
here lurks a vast difference. At Salt River he began 
to experience that solitude which is inseparable from 
true generalship, for though a general may take the 
advice of others, his responsibility he can share with 
none. Jt was not because he was without men, but 
because he was with men, that he felt it. This is the 
difference between a brave scout and a determined 
leader: the one relies on himself, the other feels that 
each of his men is relying on him. His responsibility 
isolates him. That Grant learnt this supreme lesson 
during a morning’s march, and in face of a vacant 
camp, shows that in this man there was something 
outside the common. He could learn; he could ana- 
lyze his fears; he could make them speak to him. 
Because he was a student of his own errors and 
weaknesses, much more so than a great natural 
genius, we see this man through toil and tribulation 
defeating his own ignorance, and “keeping right on” 
to the very end. 


STRATEGY TAKING FORM 


In the East, the war was practically at a stand- 
still. The first battle of Bull Run, or Manassas, in 
Virginia, fought and won by the Confederates, on 
July 21, had cast a gloom over the North and had 
filled the South with elation. Both sides were be- 
wildered. Each had now discovered, in defeat and 
victory, that the war was going to be something 
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more than a ninety-days’ affair. Political eyes being 
fixed on Virginia, in the West the drift of events was 
free to flow here and there until it could find its 
strategical channels. 

Shortly after the Salt River episode, Grant came 
under the command of General Pope; and through 
the recommendation of Congressman Washburne, 
he was promoted to the rank of Brigadier-General 
of Volunteers, on August 7. Soon after this date he 
established his headquarters at Cairo, Illinois. There 
we get the first newspaper description of him which 
ever appeared. It was written by a young journalist, 


Thomas W. Knox, of the New York Herald. 


“The General,” he says, “is decidedly unmartial 
in appearance. . . . He is about forty-five years of 
age, not more than five feet, eight inches, in height, 
and of ordinary frame, with a slight tendency to 
corpulency. The expression of his face is pleasant, 
and a smile is almost continually playing around his 
eyes. . . . Thus much I have said concerning him, 
as it is possible he may figure prominently in action 
before many weeks.” 


We now come to one of the most important deci- 
sions in his amazing career— What would his next 
step be? The French have a saying: “‘It is the first 
step that matters,” and never was this saying truer 
than at this moment. Would Grant take the right 
step or the wrong one? Before answering this ques- 
tion, let us once again look at the man. 

General Badeau, Grant's military secretary, once 
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told Henry Adams, the historian, that “Grant ap- 
peared as an intermittent energy, immensely power- 
ful when awake, but passive and plastic in repose”; 
that his staff ‘‘could never measure his character or 
be sure when he would act. They could never follow 
a mental process in his thought. They were not sure 
that he did think.” 

Soon we shall see that once at Cairo, he acted with 
amazing celerity, and, in my opinion, because he al- 
ways thought round a definite axis of thought, his 
controlling idea. While others saw bits of the war, 
he saw the war as one simple operation, as a whole. 
Dimly, perhaps, at first, but by listening to others 
discussing their bits, more and more clearly he saw 
it, as these bits were absorbed or rejected by his 
controlling idea. What was this idea? It was that 
the fulcrum of victory lay in the West, and that the 
lever of victory could not operate in the East until 
it rested upon this fulcrum. Now, at Cairo, he was 
not only on the Mississippi, but at one of its most 
important strategical points, for Cairo lay at the 
junction of the Mississippi and Ohio rivers. A few 
miles east of Cairo was the town of Paducah, on 
the junction of the Ohio and the Tennessee rivers. 
From Cairo, it was possible to move by water to 
New Orleans, the largest commercial city in the 
Confederacy; to Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, one of the 
most important industrial cities in the Union and 
only 200 miles north-west of Washington; and, by 
means of the Tennessee, to Chattanooga, one of the 
great strategical links between the Eastern and 
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Western Confederate States. To deny the Ohio to 
the Confederates was obviously essential; to secure 
Chattanooga for the North was obviously most de- 
sirable, but to attempt to do so before occupying 
Memphis and Vicksburg, both on the Mississippi, 
(See Map, p. 54) was obviously unsound, because 
from these two cities railroads ran eastwards, and 
any Federal army moving southwards on Chat- 
tanooga was likely to be met by an overwhelming 
concentration of force from east, south and west. 
Once the Mississippi was in Federal hands, this 
concentration would be weakened, for the Confed- 
eracy would virtually be cut in two. Not only would 
it be weakened in man-power but also economically, 
for the Eastern States would be cut off from the 
food-producing States west of the Mississippi as well 
as from Mexico. Cairo, in fact, may be likened to a 
nail from which a Federal plummet line could be 
dropped onto New Orleans (See General Map), 
then swung eastwards to Mobile, Alabama, to 
Savannah, Georgia, to Wilmington, North Carolina, 
to Richmond—to Victory. 

Not for a moment do I suggest that Grant, when 
he arrived at Cairo, had so clear a picture as this 
in his mind’s eye; but I do suggest that he realized 
that the longest way round was strategically the 
shortest way to victory, because his subsequent ac- 
tions support this suggestion. 

Once at Cairo, what did he do? Hearing that a 
Confederate force had moved out from Columbus 
to seize Paducah, he telegraphed General Frémont, 
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who was in command of the Western Department, 
that he intended to advance on Paducah that night 
unless he received orders to the contrary. Receiv- 
ing no reply, he occupied Paducah and locked the 
Ohio. The struggle for the Mississippi had begun. 

Grant wanted to keep moving, but Frémont failed 
to see that the situation demanded movement if the 
road southwards was to be kept open. Had he seen it, 
surely he would have advanced on Columbus before 
General Polk (the Confederate bishop, turned 
soldier), who described it as “the Gibraltar of the 
West,” could fortify it. The importance of this town 
lay not only in its blocking the Mississippi; it was, in 
addition, a good base of operations for the Con- 
federate forces in Missouri, and was connected by 
railroad with New Orleans, Mobile and Nashville, 
Tennessee. Once this was in Federal hands, the 
next railroad on the Mississippi was at Memphis, 
some 170 miles south of Columbus. 

It was not until November 5 that Frémont, hear- 
ing that Price’s army in Missouri was being rein- 
forced from Columbus, ordered Grant to make a 
demonstration against this town. The following eve- 
ning Grant left Cairo with some 3,000 raw men in 
transports. At 2 o’clock on the morning of the 7th, 
learning that troops had been sent over from Colum- 
bus to Belmont, a small settlement on the opposite 
bank of the river, he landed his force three miles 
above this place on the evening of the same day. 
Leaving 250 men at the landing to protect the trans- 
ports, with the remainder he marched on his enemy, 
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General Pillow and 2,500 Confederates at Belmont. 
This was Grant's first battle, for Paducah had 
been taken without firing a shot. It was somewhat of 
a comedy and nearly ended in a tragedy. First, a 
lank, loose-jointed Confederate, belonging to the 
and Tennessee Regiment, was captured and brought 
before Grant who, turning towards him, said: 

“How large is the force fighting against us? 

“To God, stranger,” answered the Tennessean, 
with both hands well above his head, “I can’t tell. 
This yer ground was just kivered with men this 
morning. Swar me in, stranger; I'll fight for you; 
swar me in, but don’t kill me.” 

Secondly, Grant’s men went on; but though camp- 
disciplined, they were as yet, in no sense of the word, 
soldiers. They started out as if on a holiday jaunt; 
fought gallantly, driving Pillow’s men out of their 
camp; and then, as Badeau writes, “they behaved 
like so many schoolboys.” For, losing all cohesion, 
they fell upon the tents and plundered them. Grant's 
first mistake was that no forward reconnaissance of 
the ground had been made. This led to his second 
mistake—no reserves were kept in hand, and though 
he had begun his advance in two lines, a chain of 
swamps and ponds which had to be crossed caused 
these to form one. His third mistake was that he did 
not pursue his enemy to the river. Had he done so, in 
spite of the guns of Columbus, he could have de- 
stroyed Pillow. 

To stop the pillaging, Grant wisely ordered the 
camp to be set on fire. Meanwhile two things hap- 
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pened. Pillow, under cover of the bank of the Mis- 
sissippi, reorganized his men, and began working up 
the river bank behind Grant’s left flank. Secondly, 
some steamers put out from Columbus to assist Pil- 
low. The inevitable then happened. Grant's fol- 
lowers, seeing some enemy in their rear, shouted: 
“We are surrounded,” and, dropping their loot, 
were about to fall into a panic, when their general, 
who was largely responsible for their predicament, 
at once emerged from the amateur he was into a 
true commander. Turning to his men he quietly an- 
nounced that, as they had cut their way in, they could 
just as well cut their way out. Then, forming line 
with skirmishers well forward, he soon swept aside 
the enemy who had crept round his rear, and safely 
regained the landing. There he rapidly embarked his 
men, and riding forward to see if any were strag- 
gling, he was nearly captured. Swinging his horse 
round, he and his black servant, Bob, as well as 
Rawlins, now his staff officer, galloped for the 
steamers. Bob got there first, not on Grant's spare 
pony which he had lost, but on a horse he had cap- 
tured. Rawlins got there next, as the plank con- 
necting the steamer to the river bank was being 
drawn in. Last of all came Grant, amid a hail of 
bullets. At first, he was not recognised as the Gen- 
eral, but Rawlins, seeing him, had the plank pushed 
out again, when, as Grant himself says: ‘““My horse 
put his fore feet over the bank without hesitation or 
urging, and with his hind feet well under him, slid 
down the bank and trotted aboard the boat, twelve 
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or fifteen feet away, over a single gang plank.” A 
narrow escape, to be immediately followed by a still 
narrower one; for, entering the pilot house, he threw 
himself down on a sofa, but fortunately at once got 
up. As he did so, “‘ a musket ball entered the room, 
struck the head of the sofa, passed through it and 
lodged in the foot.”” As he was going down to the 
lower deck, the quartermaster came up to him and 
said: 

‘Come, General, and see what a pretty rebel pony 
I have captured.” 

Looking at the animal, Grant replied with a smile: 
“Why, Captain, this is my pony; I am very glad you 
saved him for me.” 

Turning to Bob, who had just then appeared, 
Rawlins said to him: ” 

“You rascal, why didn't you take better care of 
the General’s pony ?” 

To which Bob stammered out: 

“I reckon General Grant thinks a horse wuf 
more’n a nigger, but a nigger’s wuf more to me!” 
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| For Grant, Belmont was a tactical defeat and a 
strategical victory. Polk was surprised by the attack, 

| and stopped sending reinforcements to Missouri. 

H His occupation of Paducah was, however, followed 

| by a more important result, for it led to General 

| Albert Sidney Johnsion, one of the most renowned 

soldiers in the Confederacy, being sent to take over 
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command of the Department of the West, which 
embraced the States of Kentucky and Tennessee. 

Johnston was old as soldiers went in this war, 
having been born in 1803. He had had much experi- 
ence in fighting Indians and Mormons, and had 
taken part in the Mexican War. A man of fine bear- 
ing and high courage, he was a popular favourite, 
for in the eyes of the people the number of horses 
a general has shot under him is one of the highest 
tests of ability, and Johnston certainly did not dis- 
appoint his audience in this respect. Further, he 
possessed the valuable gift of being able, at any 
moment, to deliver himself of a dramatic headline, 
such as: “‘My son, we must this day conquer or 
perish”. . . “You have earned your spurs as a 
major-general. Let this day’s work win them”. . . 
“To-night we will water our horses in the Tennessee 
River,” etc. 

Opposed to him was a general of totally different 
character. On November 1, General McClellan suc- 
ceeded General Scott as Commander-in-Chief, and at 
once replaced Frémont by Major-General Henry 
Wager Halleck, born in 1815. He was assigned the 
command of the Department of the Missouri, while 
General Buell was given the Department of the 
Ohio. Halleck, who was called ‘Old Brains,’ was 
an educated soldier, or, as one writer aptly puts it, “a 
large emptiness surrounded by an education.” He 
had written a book on strategy, was replete with 
military shibboleths, could always state what Napo- 
leon would do in any given circumstance, but seldom 
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| I what he himself would do. And, when he did it, it 
i k was without exception what Napoleon would never 
oe le have done. He lacked humor, was narrowly patri- 
| j otic, small-minded, jealous and ambitious. He was 
one of a type to be met with in every war, a type 
| which seems to attract politicians; for men of Hal- 
bein leck’s stamp are nearly always promoted. At almost 
Fae any date during the war he was worth 30,000 men 
fi f to the Confederate cause. When Johnston died at 
Rig the battle of Shiloh, of which we shall hear in the 
} next chapter, it was afterwards said, that ‘‘The 
oA} West perished with Albert Sidney Johnston, and the 
bit $s Southern country followed.” This is quite untrue, for 
wet | the West and the Southern cause perished when, on 
July 11, 1862, Halleck was translated to Washington 
as General-in-Chief. Though as such he could still do 
much harm, it was less expensive than what he would 
have done had he remained in the field. As the French 
divine, Bossuet, once said: ‘‘Nothing is more terrible 
than active ignorance.” In spite of all his erudition, 

Halleck was ignorant of war. . 
Johnston did not have a large army—according 
to his own estimate not more than 45,000 men. 
Halleck’s and Buell’s forces he calculated at 
125,000, all arms; consequently, his security lay in 
keeping his forces concentrated. Instead of this, he 
drew his men out in an immense arc from Columbus, 
through Bowling Green, Kentucky, to Cumberland 
Gap (See General Map), and sent 5,500 men to 
Forts Henry and Donelson, which forts blocked the 
Tennessee and Cumberland rivers, and protected the 
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railroads from Columbus to Bowling Green and to 
Nashville. 

General Buell, an able soldier, at once realized 
the weakness of Johnston’s distribution, and urged 
McClellan to order an advance on ‘“The Cumber- 
land and Tennessee where the railroads cross them.” 
Halleck objected to this, and in support quoted a 
military shibboleth about “‘exterior lines.” After con- 
siderable delay and argument, Buell ordered Gen- 
eral George H. Thomas, later one of Grant's lieu- 
tenants, to strike at Johnston’s right flank; and, on 
January 19, 1862, Thomas met General Zollicoffer 
at Mills Springs, or Logan’s Cross Roads, and de- 
feated him, Zollicoffer himself being killed in a pistol 
duel with Colonel Speed S. Fry. 

To return to Grant. Soon after Halleck’s ap- 
pointment, he asked permission to visit him at head- 
quarters in St. Louis in order to obtain permission 
to advance on Forts Henry and Donelson. Halleck, 
immersed in his strategy, refused to see him. There- 
upon Grant ordered General Smith, his old instruc- 
tor when at West Point, to reconnoitre Fort Henry. 
This he did, and reported on the practicability of 
taking it. On January 22, once again Grant asked to 
see Halleck, and this time he was allowed to do so. 
Scarcely had he begun to explain his ideas, than, as 
he says: “I was cut short as if my plan was prepos- 
terous.” Nothing daunted, he sent in Smith’s report, 
and talking the whole question over with Commo- 
dore Foote, in command of the gunboat flotilla, 
Foote telegraphed Halleck on the 28th that Fort 
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Henry could be captured. 

We now get an insight into Halleck’s methods. 
As long as he was asked to play second fiddle to 
Buell, he refused to play at all. Then came the battle 
of Mill Springs which reflected credit upon Buell; 
and the next day, Halleck, not wishing to miss the 
glory market, wrote to McClellan, advocating a 
move up the Cumberland and Tennessee Rivers. 
This was on January 20, yet on the 23rd, when 
Grant suggested this move, he had called it prepos- 
terous. To make certain of not having to share his 
glory with Buell, he asked McClellan to place this 
officer’s forces under him; but receiving no definite 
answer to this request, on February 1, he telegraphed 
Grant to prepare to take and hold Fort Henry, 
written instructions following on the 2nd. Within 
twenty-four hours Grant began to embark his 
troops. 

Grant’s plan was to surround Fort Henry and a 
neighboring work called Fort Heiman on their land- 
ward sides, and by means of the gunboats to bom- 
bard them frontally; thus he hoped to capture their 
entire garrisons. He decided on this plan because 
Fort Henry was badly located. Built on the eastern 
bank of the river, in a bottom commanded by high 
hills, it could with ease be bombarded by the gun- 
boats. General Tilghman, with some 4,000 men, 
mostly raw regiments armed with shotguns and flint- 
lock muskets, held the fort. 

Meanwhile, Foote steamed up the Tennessee, and, 
on the 4th, anchored six miles below Fort Henry in 
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order to carry out a reconnaissance on the sth. 
Foote, who has been called the “Stonewall Jackson of 
the Navy,” was one of the picturesque characters of 
the war. His gunboats “were 175 feet long, 5134 
feet beam; the flat sides sloped at an angle of about 
thirty-five degrees, and the front and rear case- 
mates corresponded with the sides, the stern-wheel 
being entirely covered by the rear casemate. Each 
was pierced for three bow guns, eight broadside 
guns (four on a side) and two stern guns.” On the 
6th, dense volumes of smoke poured from these gun- 
boats as they slowly steamed up-stream. When about 
2,000 yards from the fort they opened fire. It was 
then about noon. Next they closed to 350 yards, 
and rapidly silenced the guns of Fort Henry. Fort 
Heiman was unoccupied. General Tilghman’s posi- 
tion was now hopeless. Ordering the garrison to 
retire to Fort Donelson, some twelve miles away, 
which it succeeded in doing at small loss, at two 
o'clock in the afternoon he surrendered the fort, 
whereupon two gunboats were at once sent up the 
river to destroy the railway bridge. Thus was John- 
Ston cut off from Polk. 

An hour later, Grant rode into the Fort. One of 
his staff officers, finding no papers and ascertaining 
that Captain Jesse Taylor, one of Tilghman’s ofh- 
cers, had destroyed them, turned on him and said: 
“By whose authority, please, have you destroyed 
these papers; are you not aware that you have laid 
yourself open to punishment?” Before Taylor could 
answer, Grant, who was standing near, quietly re- 
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plied: “I would be very much surprised and morti- 
fied if one of my subordinate officers should allow 
information which he could destroy to fall into the 
hands of the enemy.” 

The effect of the capture of Fort Henry on the 
North and the South was immediate. The victory 
was so sudden and unexpected that the one was as 
elated as the other was depressed. To both sides 
the gunboats appeared to be irresistible. Johnston 
was also of this opinion, but it was not true, as the 
next operation will show. 


THE SOUTH THUNDERSTRUCK 


The immediate result of the fall of Fort Henry 
was the evacuation of Bowling Green. General 
Beauregard, of Bull Run fame, had been ordered to 
report to Johnston after the battle of Mill Springs, 
and now he urged him to march his entire force from 
Bowling Green to Donelson, and crush Grant before 
that general could be reinforced. This was sound 
strategy, but Johnston appears to have been so com- 
pletely thrown off his balance by his loss that he 
resorted to a half-measure, nearly always fatal in 
war. He sent 12,000 men to Donelson, raising his 
garrison to over 18,000, and on February 11 retired 
with 14,000, the remainder of his army, to Nash- 
ville. What his plan was is difficult to guess; either 
he considered that Donelson would prove too strong 
a nut to crack, or if attacked, that its garrison would 
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be able to cut its way out. The idea of evacuating it 
forthwith seems to have frightened him. 

Fort Henry in his hands, Grant wished to push 
on to Donelson at once, but this was impossible, for 
the fleet had to refit and move back to Paducah be- 
fore ascending the Cumberland river. Remembering 
his mistake at Belmont, on the 17th he reconnoitred 
to within a mile of the outer works of Donelson, and 
then returned to organize his forces and elaborate 
his plan. 

Fort Donelson was a bastioned work standing a 
hundred feet above the eastern flank of the Cumber- 
land..The northern and southern flanks were pro- 
tected by Hickman’s Creek and Indian Creek, and 
its western flank followed the crest of a ridge well 
furnished with rifle pits. The fort was an over-large 
one, exceeding one hundred acres, but, even so, as 
we shall soon see, it was somewhat overcrowded by 
generals. On the gth arrived Pillow, on the 11th 
Buckner, and on the 13th Floyd, a thoroughly in- 
competent man, sent there by Johnston to command. 

On the morning of the 11th Grant held a con- 
ference of officers. General Lewis Wallace, famous 
later in life as the author of Ben Hur, was one, and 
in his account of it we catch another glimpse of 
Grant. He says: 


“From the first his silence was remarkable. He 
knew how to keep his temper. In battle, as in camp, 
he went about quickly, speaking in a conversational 
tone; yet he appeared to see everything that went on, 
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and was always intent on business. He had a faith- 
ful assistant adjutant-general [Rawlins], and appre- 
ciated him; he preferred, however, his own eyes, 
word, and hand. His aides were little more than 
messengers. . . . At the council—calling it such by 
grace—he smoked, but never said a word. In all 
probability he was framing the orders of march 
which were issued that night.” 


At this so-called council, three officers were pres- 
ent whose careers were closely connected with 
Grant’s—Charles F. Smith, John McClernand and 
Rawlins, all of whom we have already met. Smith, 
who had been Grant’s instructor at West Point, was 
a thoroughly competent soldier and a sound and 
skilful tactician. McClernand, a political general, 
who had attended Grant's first assembly of the 
Illinois Volunteers, was brave, industrious and 
methodical, unquestionably clever and pushing, but 
a man possessed of little loyalty to his chief. Raw- 
lins stands in another category; he was essentially 
the staff officer, and he linked his fortune to Grant 
from the very first, remaining with him from 1861 
until Rawlins’ death in 1869. He was devoted to the 
cause and to his chief; he was a man of great energy 
who “‘bossed everything at Grant’s headquarters.” 
“T have heard him,” wrote Charles A. Dana, the 
Assistant Secretary of War, ‘‘curse at Grant when, 
according to his judgment, the general was doing 
something that he thought he had better not do.... 
Without him Grant would not have been the same 
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They were a wonderful combination; but 
Grant was not, as some historians state, merely the 
fulcrum of Rawlins’ lever; rather was Rawlins the 
match which now and again fired Grant's powder. 

Grant determined to attack Fort Donelson in the 
same way he had Fort Henry, that is he intended 
to surround the landward sides of the fortress and 
to launch his main attack by the river. Here he 
fell into an excusable error, for, from the gunboat 
point of view, the two problems were not similar. 
He also had been somewhat misled by the rapid 
fall of Fort Henry, which was to some degree the 
result of its faulty position. 

On the night of the 11th, he pushed forward 
McClernand’s divisions in order to clear the roads. 
Then, at eight o'clock on the morning of the 12th, 
leaving General Lewis Wallace with a force at 
Henry, and ordering Colonel Thayer with six regi- 
ments to proceed up-stream under escort of the fleet, 
with McClernand’s and Smith’s divisions he ad- 
vanced on Fort Donelson. His entire force was 
about 15,000 strong. 

On the morning of the 13th, Smith, with the 1st 
Division, was in position, his left resting on Hick- 
man’s Creek, while McClernand, with the 2nd Divi- 
sion, faced Indian Creek with his right on the Cum- 
berland River. Lewis Wallace was then ordered up, 
and on the arrival of Thayer’s force, a third Divi- 
sion was constituted and placed under Wallace to 
fill the gap between Smith and McClernand. 

An interesting situation now confronts us. An 
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army of nearly 20,000 men, behind well-constructed 
field works, supported by a strong fortress in rear of 
them, was faced by a numerically inferior force in 
the open, and a force which had to be drawn out 
along a long semi-circular line, while the besieged 
army could concentrate against any one point of this 
semi-circle. Grant’s position would have been a criti- 
cal one had it not been for two things. First, the 
dread of the gunboats, which had half-paralysed the 
garrison: and secondly, on the Union side there was 
one general in command, while on the Confederate 
there was a committee of three generals. On May 
14, 1796, Bonaparte wrote to the Directory: “I 
have carried out this campaign without consulting 
anyone, and I should have carried out nothing suc- 
cessfully if it had been necessary for me to conciliate 
my views with the ways of others. I think that it is 
better to have one bad general in command than two 
good ones.” This wise observation was to be proved 
to the hilt in the forthcoming battle. 

On the 13th, Birge’s sharp-shooters moved for- 
ward through the tangled woodland. Each man was 
armed with a long-range Henry rifle. These men 
never maneeuvred as a unit, but worked independ- 
ently. When the time came to advance, they were 
asked: “Canteens full? Biscuits for all day?’ Then: 
“All right; hunt your holes, boys.” Like Indians, 
they sought cover behind rocks, trees or in hollows. 
They were followed by skirmishers ‘who are to the 
main body what antennz are to insects.’ These 
pushed forward through the woods in extended lines, 
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and behind them came the artillery accompanied by 
axe men, and behind the guns the regiments in 
columns with colors flying. 

On the 14th, Fort Donelson was completely in- 
vested except for the river above the village of 
Dover. To move the gunboats up-stream to this 
point was all that was wanted. The weather had 
turned exceedingly cold, the thermometer standing 
at ten degrees above zero; the wind veered to north 
and struck both armies with a storm of rain, sleet 
and snow. Grant’s men were terribly exposed; many, 
on account of the fatigue of the advance, had 
thrown away their overcoats and blankets, and now 
they were too close to the enemy to permit the light- 
ing of fires. 

As the wind blew and the snow fell, Foote and 
his gunboats slowly steamed up-stream, and, at three 
o'clock, when a mile and a half from the fort, they 
opened fire. Then they closed to within two to four 
hundred yards of the water batteries. Again and 
again were the gunboats hit, the impact of the shot 
on their armor being distinctly heard a mile and 
a half away. The flagship St. Louis had her wheel 
smashed, and a shot struck the tiller-ropes of the 
Louisville and disabled her. Both vessels, becoming 
unmanageable, began to drift down-stream, eddying 
round like logs. As cheers rose from the Confeder- 
ate batteries, the Pittsburg and the Carondelet 
closed in to cover their damaged sisters; but after 
a tremendous hammering they were compelled to 
withdraw out of action. The attack had failed. Foote 
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had been wounded, and the front door of Donelson 
was still open. 

That morning, before the gunboat attack was 
made, General Floyd had summoned a council of 
war, at which he suggested an attack on Grant's 
right wing, that is about Dover, in order to open 
an the road to Nashville. The attack was to be made 
1 at noon, but Pillow counter-ordered it, and then 
came the gun-boat attack. Another council was 
called, at which it was decided that Pillow was to 
attack McClernand’s division; that Buckner, who 
was facing Smith, was to be relieved by troops in 
the fort, and with his command was to support Pil- 
low’s right, and then act as right flank guard and 
ultimately as rear guard to cover the Confederate 
retreat toward Nashville. 

On the morning of the 15th, as reveille was be- 
ing sounded in McClernand’s camp, picket firing 
opened, and the men of the rst Division hastily rose 
from the frozen ground and fell into line. Struck 
in front and flank, McClernand’s division was forced 
back in confusion, and by eleven o’clock Pillow had 
played his part well, for the Nashville road was 
opened. Now once again we are faced by the ques- 
' tion of personality. Pillow, thinking that he had 

routed Grant’s entire army, in place of pushing on, 

rode over to Buckner and accused him of cowardice. 

bis Then, ordering him to advance, which entirely de- 

| stroyed the plan agreed upon, he ignored Floyd and 

it sent a telegram to General Johnston in which he 
proclaimed that he had won a great victory. 
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Before this attack was launched, Grant had rid- 
den over to consult with Foote who lay wounded 
on the St. Louis, and unwisely did not nominate a 
general to represent him during his absence. On his 
way back he was met by a staff officer “white with 
fear,” who informed him that his troops had been 
scattered. When Grant came up with Smith, this of- 
ficer explained to him that the fighting had been al- 
most exclusively on the right, whereupon Grant re- 
plied: “If the enemy has massed so heavily on our 
right, he must have weakened his front, here on our 
left. Hold yourself in readiness to attack with your 
whole command. Look out for the place to make the 
assault, while I go over to see McClernand and 
Wallace.” Then, galloping forward, he rode up to 
where Generals McClernand and Wallace were 
standing, and at once directed their commands to 
retire out of cannon shot and entrench. Says General 
Wallace—and here we get another glimpse at 
Grant: 


“In every great man’s career there is a crisis 
exactly similar to that which overtook General 
Grant, and it cannot be better described than as a 
crucial test of his nature. A mediocre person would 
have accepted the news as an argument for persist- 
ence in his resolution to enter upon a siege. Had Gen- 
eral Grant done so, it is very probable his history 
would have been then and there concluded. His ad- 
mirers and detractors are alike invited to study him 
at this precise juncture. It cannot be doubted that he 
saw with painful distinctness the effect of the dis- 
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aster on his right wing. His face flushed slightly. 
With a sudden grip he crushed the papers in his 
hand. But in an instant these signs of disappoint- 
ment or hesitation—as the reader pleases—cleared 
away. In his ordinary quiet voice he said, addressing 
himself to both officers, ‘Gentlemen, the position on 
the right must be retaken.’ ” 


On the right, Grant found the troops pretty badly 
demoralized, and as he was talking to McClernand, 
he overheard a soldier say: 

“The rebels have come out to fight for several 
days. They have their knapsacks on, and their haver- 
sacks are full of ‘grub.’ ” 

“Are their haversacks full?’ asked Grant, and 
this question was soon answered by examining one 
on a captured man. It was found to contain three 
days’ rations. Whereupon Grant said hurriedly: 

“Men defending a fort don’t carry three days’ ra- 
tions, especially when making a charge, unless they 
are trying to get away. The rebels have been en- 
deavouring to cut their way out, and wouldn’t hesi- 
tate now if they were not badly damaged. Which- 
ever party attacks now will whip.” 

Then he ordered McClernand and Wallace to be 
ready to assault directly they heard Smith’s guns 
on their left, for he had now made up his mind to 
deliver his main blow from that flank. 

Grant’s presence and coolness roused officers and 
men to high enthusiasm. Galloping down the regi- 
ments he shouted: ‘Fill your cartridge-boxes quick, 
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and get into line; the enemy is trying to escape, and 
he must not be permitted to do so.” “This,” as he 
says, ‘acted like a charm. The men only wanted 
some one to give them a command.” 

Then riding up to General Smith on the left, he 
ordered him to assault the works in front of him. 

Up to now Smith had given his enemy no rest, 
and his sharp-shooters were still in action; but be- 
hind them he had held strong reserves in hand, and 
so was able to advance within an hour of receiving 
this order. The forest in front of him, as the men 
said, “looked too thick for a rabbit to get through;”’ 
but “General Smith, on his horse, took position in 
the front and center of the line. Occasionally he 
turned in the saddle to see how the alignment was 
kept. For the most part, however, he held his face 
steadily toward the enemy. He was, of course a con- 
spicuous object for the sharp-shooters in the rifle- 
pits. The air around him.twittered with minié- 
bullets.1 Erect as if on review, he rode on, timing 
the gait of his horse with the movement of his col- 
ors. A soldier said: ‘I was nearly scared to death, 
but I saw the old man’s white mustache over his 
shoulder, and went on.’ ” 

On and on, advancing towards the abatis, regi- 
ment after regiment, with Smith leading. “‘No flinch- 
ing now, my lads—! Here—this is the way! Come 
on!” he cried, as his horse picked its way between 


1The Minié rifle used at this period fired a conoidal (pointed) 
and not a spherical bullet. It was a muzzle-loader. 
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the trees. On and yet on through a storm of grape 
and canister, “through dense underbrush—up a 
steep hill—climbing fallen timber, slipping back on 
the snow, scrambling over slippery rocks, the column 
pushed forward.” Five successive color-bearers fell, 
and yet a sixth seized the flag and bore it on. Thus 
with wild cheers the line swept forward, and the 
Stars and Stripes were planted on the outworks of 
Donelson. 

That night, while Grant slept in a negro hut, and 
Smith with his troops on the frozen ground, inside 
the fort a remarkable scene was taking place. Floyd 
called a third council of war at which it was agreed 
to surrender the fort. Whereupon he announced that 
as two steamers were arriving in the morning he 
would put as many troops on them as possible, and 
would leave with them. He then handed his com- 
mand over to Pillow, who coolly answered that it 
was a question of every man for himself, so in his 
turn he passed his command over to Buckner. For- 
rest, the famous Confederate cavalry leader, said 
that he neither could nor would surrender, and 
that he would cut his way out. 

Floyd and Pillow having abandoned their army, 
on the morning of the 16th, Buckner sent a letter 
to Grant asking for an armistice. This letter was 
brought in to one of the Federal pickets. From there 
its bearer was sent in to General Smith who deliv- 
ered it to Grant who sat shivering on a cracker box. 
Grant took the letter, read it, and in the grey light 
of the dawn he wrote his memorable answer: 
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“Yours of this date, proposing armistice and ap- 
pointment of commissioners to settle terms of capit- 
ulation is just received. No terms except uncondi- 
tional and immediate surrender can be accepted. I 
propose to move immediately upon your works.” 


Having no choice but to accept, Buckner surren- 
dered with 15,000 men and 40 guns. Grant’s own 
losses were approximately 3,000 killed, wounded 
and missing. 

The words “unconditional surrender” thundered 
through the North, and, as one writer says, ‘“‘were 
like a backbone appearing in something that had be- 
gun to look like a jelly-fish.” But Grant did not exult. 
When the formalities of surrender were suggested 
to him, he said: ‘Why humiliate a brave enemy? 
We've got them. That is all we want.” Finding that 
Buckner was penniless, and remembering how Buck- 
ner had once helped him when in similar circum- 
stances, “He left the officers of his own army” (so, 
long afterwards, related Buckner in a speech) “and 
followed me, with that modest manner peculiar to 
himself, into the shadow, and there tendered his 
purse. It seems to me, Mr. Chairman, that in the 
modesty of his nature he was afraid the light would 
witness that act of generosity, and sought to hide it 
from the world. We can appreciate that, sir.” We 
can. 

The importance of Grant's victory cannot be ex- 
aggerated. As Colonel Bruce says: “The most dam- 
aging blows inflicted upon the South, up to the time 
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Lee surrendered . . . were received in the Donel- 
son campaign, and what naturally followed from it, 
the capture of New Orleans... and... the 
Vicksburg campaign.” Exultation swept through the 
North and consternation through the South, the 
hilarity in Chicago being equalled only by the panic 
in Nashville. Material results followed one by one: 
the Confederate frontier crashed back from Colum- 
bus to Cumberland Gap, shrinking southwards. 
Nashville was evacuated and so was Columbus, the 
loss of which led to the Confederate defeat at Pea 
Ridge, in Arkansas, on March 7. Donelson won 
Kentucky, and laid Tennessee open to invasion. At 
a single blow, not only did this victory sweep back 
the Confederate defences in the West, but it de- 
prived the South of an invaluable recruiting ground. 
It not only opened the way to Vicksburg, Chatta- 
nooga, Atlanta and Joseph E. Johnston’s surrender 
at Durham Station, but it deprived the South of at 
least 100,000 potential soldiers. Small though the 
numbers engaged in this battle were, in every re- 
spect it was a decisive victory. 


CHAPTER ITI 
ORDEAL BY BATTLE AND WORD 


ORDEAL BY MALICE 


On February 11, 1862, Grant, for his capture of 
Forts Henry and Donelson (the direct outcome of 
his occupation of Paducah), was promoted to the 
rank of Major-General of Volunteers, and well did 
he deserve this forward step; for not only had he 
opened the road to the conquest of the Mississippi, 
but also, by his victories, had instilled heart into the 
Northern cause. At Henry and Donleson he had 
struck like lightning, the South reeling back under 
his blows. Now he should have struck again and 
again, giving his opponents no respite. He wanted 
to do so. He saw that “the way was open to the 
National forces all over the South-west,” and it is 
obvious that had he advanced on Columbus, this 
stronghold must have fallen, and then, in succession, 
Corinth, Memphis, Vicksburg and Chattanooga. All 
this might have been accomplished before the sum- 
mer was out; to the contrary, it was not to be until 
the end of 1863, and why? One man blocked the 
road to victory, not Albert Sidney Johnston, but 
Halleck. He, in spite of all his strategy, had no plan. 
He had no plan before he ordered Grant to attack 
the forts, and for ten days after their fall he re- 
81 
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mained without one. Well might McClellan exclaim: 
“Of all the men whom I have encountered in high 
position, Halleck was the most hopelessly stupid. 
. - - I do not think he ever had a correct military 
idea from beginning to end.” 

Not only was he stupid but exceedingly jealous 
also. He was jealous of Buell and he was jealous of 
Grant. Buell he could not directly harm, so he in- 
trigued against him; and eventually, on March 11, 
he succeeded in persuading Lincoln to place him 
under his orders. Grant, his subordinate, he could 
attack, and he did so in the meanest imaginable way. 
Here I must go back a little in this history. 

When, at St. Louis and Cairo, Grant’s honesty 
and knowledge of quartermaster’s work had made 
him the terror of the thieving army contractors, he 
had suggested to Halleck, that ‘‘all fraudulent con- 
tractors be impressed into the ranks, or, still better 
into the gunboat service, where they could have no 
chance of deserting.” These people forthwith re- 
taliated by broadcasting a rumor that once again 
Grant had taken to drink. Halleck set a spy to watch 
him, although with no result. But slander is slip- 
pery and travels quickly, and this rumor soon 
reached Washington. On December 30, 1861, we 
find Rawlins writing to Grant’s friend, Washburne, 
informing him that this accusation was “utterly un- 
true and could have originated only in malice.” 
Then, on February 24, Nashville being occupied by 
Buell, Grant went there to confer with him. Hal- 
lIeck, getting no answer from him (he imagined that 
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he was still at Fort Henry), on March 2, he tele- 
graphed to McClellan, accusing Grant of disobedi- 
ence, and adding: “I am worn out and tired with 
his neglect and inefficiency.” To which McClellan 
answered: “Do not hesitate to arrest him at once, if 
the good of the service requires it.” To which Hal- 
leck replied: “‘A rumor has just reached me that 
since the taking of Fort Donelson, General Grant 
has resumed his former bad habits. If so, it will ac- 
count for his neglect of my often repeated orders. 
I do not deem it advisable to arrest him at present, 
but have placed General C. F. Smith in command of 
the expedition up the Tennessee.” 

Why did Halleck do this? For the good of the 
cause? I do not think so. He was jealous of Grant. 
He was afraid that Grant might gain fresh laurels, 
and possibly supersede him. Directly his intrigue 
against Buell proved successful, and he was ap- 
pointed Commander-in-Chief of the Federal forces 
in the West, on March 11, he reinstated Grant, who 
was now no longer to be feared. On the 17th, Hal- 
leck sent Grant a copy of the order he had received 
from Washington, instructing him to enquire into 
Grant’s alleged misbehavior, and also a copy of his 
reply exonerating him; ‘but he did not inform me 
that it was his own reports that had created all the 
trouble,” writes Grant. ‘‘On the contrary, he wrote 
me, ‘Instead of relieving you, I wish you, as soon 
as your new army is in the field, to assume immediate 
command, and head it to new victories.’’’At the 
time Grant felt very grateful to him, for it was 
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not until years after the war that he learnt of his 
rascality. 


GRANT DISCARDS HIS SHIELD 


What was this expedition up the Tennessee which 
was to be commanded by General Smith? It was the 
outcome of a suggestion made by Buell to strike a 
blow against the Memphis—Charleston railroad 
which at Corinth was intersected by the railway run- 
ning from the State of Mississippi through Jackson, 
in Tennessee, to near New Madrid and Island No. 
10, where Confederate works still closed the Mis- 
sissippi to the Federal fleet, and thence to Colum- 
bus. Corinth taken, the only lateral railroad between 
the east and west of the Confederacy would be the line 
from Atlanta and Macon to Vicksburg. (See Gen- 
eral Map.) Buell understood this, realizing that a 
blow at Corinth must lead to a decisive battle at this 
place, and the probable defeat of Johnston. Halleck, 
in his turn, appears to have seen nothing of the 
kind; for, in place of bringing his enemy to battle, 
his idea was to avoid a general engagement and 
carry out a series of raids against Johnston’s com- 
munications. 

With this in view, Smith arrived at Savannah, Ten- 


_ nessee, on March 5; but, on account of the rains, 


these raids proved a failure, and eventually it was 
decided, on General Sherman’s suggestion, to occupy 
Pittsburg Landing. The ground there admitted of 
easy defence, and yet afforded admirable camping 
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ground for 100,000 men. It was about twenty-five 
miles from Corinth, and consisted of a store-house 
at the water’s edge, and a log cabin at the top of 
the bluff. 

On March 17, Grant, having been reinstated by 
Halleck, arrived at Savannah, and finding Sherman’s 
and Hurlbut's divisions at Pittsburg Landing, and 
Lewis Wallace’s at Crump’s Landing, he at once or- 
dered McClernand’s, Prentiss’s and W. H. L. Wal- 
lace’s divisions, which were at Savannah, to move 
from there to Pittsburg Landing; this he did in or- 
der that his entire army might be concentrated at 
one spot. Further, he found that as General Smith 
was exceedingly ill, Sherman was in virtual command 
of the troops at Pittsburg Landing. As there was 
some doubt concerning McClernand’s seniority, 
thinking it expedient to remain at Savannah to su- 
pervise the base work, Grant opened an advanced 
headquarters at the landing, but left Sherman in 
nominal control of the advanced divisions, his own, 
Prentiss’s and Hurlbut’s. Buell, by this time having 
been placed under Halleck, it was decided to bring 
Buell’s army to Savannah, and Grant was instructed 
to act on the defensive until it arrived. Sherman, 
thereupon, selected the sites of the forward encamp- 
ments from two points of view, that an advance was 
shortly to be made, and that room must be left for 
Buell’s army. No continuous line of battle, offensive 

‘or defensive, was contemplated; this can be seen 
from the gaps left between the forward groups. 
Grant, thereupon, ordered the position to be en- 
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trenched; but most unwisely, on the advice of Mc- 
Pherson, his one and only military engineer, he 
counter-ordered this work. As he himself says: “I 
regarded the campaign we were engaged in as an 
offensive one and had no idea that the enemy would 
leave strong entrenchments to take the initiative 
when he knew he would be attacked where he was 
if he remained.” This is the full reason why the en- 
campments were not entrenched. Grant did not be- 
lieve that the enemy would dare to attack. Here he 
fell into a common error; he painted a mental pic- 
ture of what he would do if he were in the enemy’s 
shoes, and thus overlooked a vital rule in war—that 
the benefit of the doubt must always be given to the 
enemy. Sometimes an enemy goes mad; less fre- 
quently he is illuminated by a flash of genius; in 
both cases, preconceived pictures are apt to shrivel 
up before such unexpected fire. 

On April 4, the night was very dark; and Grant’s 
horse slipped on a smooth log, fell, threw him, and 
so seriously injured his leg that his boot had to 
be cut off. For two or three days he was unable to 
walk except with crutches. On the 5th, General Nel- 
son, with the leading division of Buell’s army, ar- 
rived and was ordered to move up the east bank of 
the river, from where, as occasion required, his men 
could be ferried over to Crump’s or Pittsburg Land- 
ings. Learning that Buell would arrive at Savannah 
the next day, Grant returned to that place late on 
the sth, and after an early breakfast on the 6th, in 
spite of his crushed leg, he called for his horse in 
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order to ride over to Buell’s headquarters. 

Meanwhile, what was Sherman doing, for he was 
in command of the advanced divisions and the picket 
line at the landing? He had not entrenched his posi- 
tion; first, because he had not been ordered to do 
so; secondly, because he did not believe the enemy 
would attack; and thirdly (here he gives a curious 
excuse) he says: “To have erected fortifications 
would have been an evidence of weakness, and would 
have invited an attack.’ Such a statement could not 
have been made a few months later; but the war was 
still young, and as Grant frankly states in his Me- 
moirs: ‘‘Up to that time the pick and spade had been 
but little resorted to at the West.” Later on in the 
war, Sherman became a master of spade tactics, 
making better use of entrenchments in offensive ac- 
tions than any other general. 

He did not believe in an attack, though he knew 
-a strong force of the enemy was in his neighbor- 
hood. He thought that the Confederates intended a 
demonstration only—so he says in his report on the 
battle. On the 5th, he wrote to Grant: “I have no 
doubt nothing will occur to-day more than the usual 
picket firing. The enemy is saucy, but got the worst 
of it yesterday, and will not press our pickets far. I 
will not be drawn out far unless with certainty of 
advantage, and I do not apprehend anything like an 
attack on our position.” His confidence so misled 
Grant, that, when General Nelson arrived at Savan- 
nah and suggested that his division should cross over 
to Pittsburg Landing, Grant considered this unneces- 
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sary. That evening, he wrote to Halleck: “Our out- 
posts have been attacked by the enemy apparently in 
considerable force. I immediately went up, but found 
all quiet. . . . I have scarcely the faintest idea of 
an attack being made upon us.” 

Early on the 6th, Colonel Peabody, of the 25th 
Missouri Regiment, sent out a reconnaissance which 
was at once driven back. Genera! Prentiss called out 
to him: ‘‘What do you mean by bringing on an en- 
gagement, when you know we are not ready?” Col- 
onel Peabody answered sharply: “I did not bring it 
on. It is coming without my assistance.” Then the 
Confederate skirmishers emerged from the bushes, 
and Sherman seeing them exclaimed: ‘‘My God! we 
are attacked.” 


JOHNSTON UNSHEATHES HIS SWORD 


While the initiative gained by Grant at Donelson 
was trickling through the palsied fingers of Halleck, 
the Southern people who, but a few days before, had 
hailed Johnston as their champion, now in a delirium 
of rage and terror denounced him as “‘an idiot, cow- 
ard and traitor.’”’ Such is popular opinion, and such 
I suppose it will always remain. Its thumbs are either 
up or down; and so strong is the primitive instinct 
for blood that, once the expectations of the crowd 
are thwarted, the people seek a victim, so that by 
human sacrifice they may propitiate the god of dis- 
aster. The influence of popular opinion on war and 
on generalship, however inevitable and important, 
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is normally detrimental. Johnston undoubtedly real- 
ized this, and indirectly said so in a letter he wrote 
to President Jefferson Davis immediately after the 
fall of Donelson. He knew that, ‘‘What the people 
want is battle and victory,”’ irrespective of strategic 
values; they wanted blood, and failing the enemy’s 
—his! 

From Nashville, Johnston intended to retire to 
Stevenson, a little west of Chattanooga, which 
would have completely separated him from Polk, 
then at Columbus. It would appear that on Beaure- 
gard’s suggestion he changed his centre of concen- 
tration to Corinth, which not only covered the land 
approach to Memphis, but was a good point whereat 
to assemble troops from Alabama, Mississippi, 
Louisiana, Arkansas and Tennessee. On February 
25, the evacuation of Columbus was begun, and by 
the end of March an army of over 40,000 strong 
was assembled at Corinth. This concentration to a 
certain extent repaired the broken Confederate 
front, and was rendered possible by Halleck’s in- 
action after the fall of the forts. 

Johnston’s idea, when ultimately decided upon, 
was simple and sound. It was to crush Grant on the 
Tennessee before Buell could support him. His first 
mistake was to delay the formulation of his plan 
until April 2; his second, to hand over the immedi- 
ate command of his army to General Beauregard; 
his third, to assign General Bragg as chief of staff 
and still retain him in command of a corps. Here 
may be discovered the foundations of a complex 
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muddle, the underlying cause of the Confederate 
defeat. 

The idea of attacking Grant had for long been 
discussed; but, according to General Jordan (Ad- 
jutant General of the Confederate Army at Shiloh) 
it was not until after ten o’clock on the night of 
April 2 that it was definitely agreed upon. At this 
hour, Jordan received the following message from 
Polk: ““Now is the time to advance upon Pittsburg 
Landing.” He took it to Johnston, who raised strong 
objections; Bragg and Beauregard supported it, and 
an operation order was drafted and issued at 1.40 
A.M. on the 3rd for a general advance at noon next 
day. The plan was worked out by Beauregard; and 
though he explained it to the three corps com- 
manders, Polk, Bragg and Hardee, apparently John- 
ston knew nothing about it until the morning of the 
4th. If this is so, only he himself is to blame; for 
it is incomprehensible that a general in command 
should set out on a difficult and hazardous operation 
without reading the orders, orders which should in 
any case have been based on his ideas, and his alone. 

Though with highly trained and well staffed 
troops, ten hours should be sufficient to set 40,000 
men in motion, Johnston’s army was neither well 
trained nor well staffed, and the inevitable result 
of hurried orders was a late and confused advance. 
This led to the army’s being twenty-four hours late 
in reaching its objective. The essence of success lay 
in surprise, and now the army was a day behind; 
worse still, Bragg’s corps had foolishly carried out 
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a reconnaissance in force, and had come into col- 
lision with the enemy. This so alarmed Beauregard, 
who now considered that the enemy must have 
scented what was taking place and would immedi- 
ately entrench his position, that he suggested to 
Johnston the abandonment of the operation. Polk 
and Bragg would not agree to this; whereupon John- 
ston clinched the argument by saying: ‘Gentlemen, 
we shall attack at daylight to-morrow.” Meanwhile 
a Federal prisoner was brought in, and on seeing the 
array of troops he exclaimed: ‘This means a bat- 
tle.” Then he added: ‘They don’t expect anything 
of the kind back yonder’’—indeed a stroke of luck! 

The battlefield which now faced Johnston was one 
which presented every advantage to his opponent, 
it being difficult to attack and easy to defend. The 
Federals were occupying a tableland about 100 feet 
above the level of the Tennessee. On their left ran 
Lick Creek and on their right Owl Creek. Conse- 
quently an outflanking movement was out of the 
question. This tableland was broken up by ravines 
and swamps, and was covered for the most part with 
a primitive forest, dense with undergrowth. Only 
one factor warranted an attack—surprise. 

The advance was continued until, by the night of 
the sth, Johnston and his men were quite close to 
the enemy’s lines. It was then that Colonel Lockett, 
Bragg’s chief engineer, crept out to reconnoitre, 
“and,” as he writes, ‘‘came within a few rods of a 
sleepy camp sentinel leaning against a tree. In front 
of us was a large camp as still and silent as the 
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grave; no signs of life except a few smouldering 
fires of the last night’s supper.” He and his scouts 
then moved to the right. ‘““This time we found the 
cooks of the camp astir, preparing breakfast. While 
we were watching the process, reveille was sounded, 
and I saw one or two regiments form by companies, 
answer to roll-call and then disperse to their tents. 
. .. A third time I made a descent . . . and saw 
Federal soldiers cleaning their guns and accoutre- 
ments and getting ready for Sunday morning in- 
spection. . . .” 

As Lockett was watching the enemy falling in, 
General Johnston and his staff were drinking their 
morning coffee. Then the first gun of battle sounded. 
“Note the hour, if you please, gentlemen,” exclaimed 
Johnston as he rose. It was fourteen minutes past 
five. Then, mounting his horse he galloped to the 
front. 

The attack came as a complete surprise. General 
Bragg says: ‘‘Contrary to the views of such as urged 
an abandonment of the attack, the enemy was found 
utterly unprepared, many being surprised and cap- 
tured in their tents, and others, though on the out- 
side, in costumes better fitted to the bedchamber than 
to the battlefield.” General Preston says: “The 
enemy were evidently surprised. The breakfasts were 
on the mess-tables, the baggage unpacked, stores, 
colors, and ammunition abandoned.” 

Johnston’s idea was to turn Grant’s left, and 
force him back into the river. His distribution was 
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in three lines of corps, ill-suited to wooded and 
broken ground. It was strong everywhere, and con- 
sequently overwhelmingly strong nowhere. If this 
were not bad enough, immediately after the battle 
opened, leaving Beauregard in command, Johnston 
had galloped to the front, and as Beauregard says: 
“He took post and remained on our extreme right, 
and at no time does it appear from the reports . 
that, either personally or by his staff, General John- 
ston gave any orders or concerned himself with the 
general movements of our forces.”? He turned him- 
self into a gallant brigadier, and ceased to be in 
command. Throughout the battle, on the 6th, his be- 
havior was as futile as it was dramatic. “His hat 
was off. His sword rested in its scabbard,” writes 
his son. “In his right hand he held a little tin cup, 
the memorial of an incident that had occurred earlier 
in the day. Passing through a captured camp, he had 
taken this toy, saying: ‘Let this be my share of the 
spoils to-day.’ ’? Holding this cup aloft he rode for- 
ward on “Fire-eater,”’ a thoroughbred bay, and plac- 
ing himself at the head of his men, led them to the 
charge. At two-thirty in the afternoon, he was mor- 
tally wounded and died a few minutes later. 
Johnston’s control over the battle was limited to 
one or two brigades. Meanwhile Beauregard had 
moved his headquarters to a point about a quarter 
of a mile in advance of Shiloh church, at which place 
he gathered in all the information he could. The 
faulty distribution of the troops, quite as much as 
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the enemy’s fire, had led to much confusion; the 
three lines broken up by the forest and the ravines 
melting into one irregular mass. Quite early in the 
day, the reserves were called upon to fill in the gaps, 
and by two o’clock the last were put in. 

The death in battle of a General-in-Chief is fre- 
quently followed by defeat, because he is fighting 
the battle, his army being a weapon, a weapon he 
should wield according to his plan. In this battle, the 
plan was Beauregard’s, the army Johnston’s, al- 
though he was wielding only a brigade or two. In 
my opinion, his death can have had no immediate 
or decisive influence upon the engagement. 

Beauregard was now in actual command. He at 
once urged the Corps Commanders to push the bat- 
tle with vigor, and by five o'clock the whole of 
Grant's forces, with the exception of Wallace’s and 
Prentiss’s divisions, were driven back to the river. 
A half-hour later, Prentiss was surrounded, and sur- 
rendered with 2,000 men. Meanwhile, Colonel Web- 
ster, of Grant’s staff, had massed some sixty guns 
three hundred yards in advance of the landing, and 
these, supported by the remnants of Wallace’s, 
Hurlbut’s and McClernand’s divisions, held the 
enemy at bay, beating back the Confederate assaults 
with great slaughter. By six in the evening, the Con- 
federate strength was spent, the troops were in com- 
plete confusion and out of hand; and as no further 
combined attacks were possible, Beauregard wisely 
broke off the battle, withdrawing his troops out of 
immediate rifle and cannon range. 
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ORDEAL BY BATTLE 


As Grant was about to mount his horse and ride 
over to Buell’s headquarters, he heard heavy firing 
from Pittsburg Landing, so heavy that it caused 
him considerable anxiety. At once, he abandoned 
his visit, wrote a hasty letter to Buell, ordered Nel- 
son’s division to move to the river bank opposite 
Pittsburg. Then, boarding a steamer, he started for 
the front. At Crump’s Landing, where he called on 
the way, he instructed Lewis Wallace to hold him- 
self in readiness to move at short notice, and at eight 
in the morning he reached Pittsburg Landing. 

The battle had been raging for nearly three hours. 
As Grant hobbled ashore on his crutches, a strange 
and terrible sight met his gaze. The night before, 
all had been peaceful and in order. Now all was in 
confusion. Though many of his brigades had fought 
heroically, caught as they had been in or just outside 
their encampments, there was no time wherein to 
establish a continuous front. The result was that 
the flanks of divisions had been turned, the whole 
front being driven back about two miles. Ten thou- 
sand panic-stricken non-combatants were crowding 
the river bank; and some 5,000 stragglers, who had 
broken away from their commands, were spreading 
confusion broadcast. As is always the case when such 
situations arise, every form of rumor was in the air, 
the enemy’s numbers being exaggerated to 100,000. 
Such was the situation which faced Grant—a ter- 
rible and terrifying spectacle. 
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To a man of lesser spirit all would appear to be 
lost, the only thing possible being to form some kind 
of rear-guard out of the confused masses, and un- 
der its cover to have ferried over to the far bank 
of the Tennessee such troops as could be embarked, 
and then to have abandoned the rest. Had Grant 
done so he must have lost over three-quarters of his 
army. But Grant was always at his best when dis- 
aster was at its worst. He was a man who rose with 
occasions and was never crushed by them. Remem- 
bering a lesson he had learnt at Fort Donelson, he 
at once organised ammunition trains and ordered 
them to the front. Then he hurried forward the 
23rd Missouri Regiment to support Prentiss, and 
ordered the 15th and 16th Iowa Regiments to ar- 
rest all stragglers and form them into a reserve. 
This done, he sent word to Lewis Wallace and Nel- 
son to advance, and then riding forward visited W. 
H. L. Wallace’s, Hurlbut’s and Prentiss’s divisions. 

At ten in the morning he was with Sherman and 
McClernand. Finding them short of ammunition, he 
sent one of his aides back to order more forward, as 
well as to urge Lewis Wallace and Nelson to hasten 
their march. Unfortunately, the former had taken 
the wrong road, and the latter was late in starting; 
otherwise the enemy would have been checked at an 
earlier hour than he actually was. To make up for 
this delay, he sent an order to General Wood of 
Buell’s army to march his division with all speed to 
Savannah, and arranged for transports to meet him 
there. He also wrote a message to Buell, urging 
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him on. 

Finding that McClernand was hard pressed, he 
sent two Iowa regiments as reinforcements, after 
which he returned to the landing to meet General 
Buell on the steamer Tigress. This meeting over, he 
rode to Snake Creek; and finding that Lewis Wal- 
lace was not yet on the battlefield, he sent an aide 
back to guide him. Then he ordered forward the 
81st Ohio Regiment and placed it in position, and 
once again visited Sherman, who in his Memoirs, 
says: “He ordered me to be ready to assume the of- 
fensive in the morning, saying that, as he observed 
at Fort Donelson at the crisis of the battle, both 
sides seemed defeated and whoever assumed the of- 
fensive was sure to win.” 

Leaving Sherman, he rode back to the Landing, 
and placing the two leading regiments of Nelson’s 
division in position, was present when the last Con- 
federate attack took place. Finally, at nightfall, he 
sent an order to all his divisional commanders to be 
ready early on the 7th to push out a heavy line of 
skirmishers, followed by entire divisions, and to en- 
gage the enemy as soon as found. 

Some historians have accused Grant of doing 
nothing on the 6th, and of being utterly deficient 
in generalship. This I consider is a gross calumny. 
It is true that he left his divisional commanders to 
themselves; but the nature of this battle, a surprise 
for the most part fought in a dense forest, rendered 
complete control of the situation impossible. Had 
Grant attempted to gain such control, confusion 
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would have been worse confounded. Before he was 
engaged, his oversights were many; but during the 
turmoil, his activity and generalship appear to me, 
in the circumstances which surrounded him, to have 
been quite wonderful. 

Like Shakespeare’s Henry V. at Agincourt, he 
was: 


“The royal captain of this ruin’d band 
Walking from watch to watch, from tent to tent.” 


Upon his face there is no note, 
“How dread an army hath enrounded him.” 
And every wretch, 


“pining and pale before, 
Beholding him, plucks comfort from his looks: 
A largess universal, like the sun 
His liberal eye doth give to every one, 
Thawing cold fear... .” 


This is generalship and of a quite exceptional order 
—moral generalship, command over fear, terror 
and panic. 

On the 7th, Grant on the right and Buell on the 
left counter-attacked the Confederates, and steadily 
drove them back, until, about three o’clock, General 
Jordan turned to Beauregard and said: ‘‘General, 
do you not think our troops are very much in the 
condition of a lump of sugar thoroughly soaked with 
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water, but yet preserving its original shape, though 
ready to dissolve? Would it not be judicious to get 
away with what we have?” To which Beauregard 
replied: “I intend to withdraw in a few minutes.” 

This withdrawal was well carried out in spite of 
the confusion in rear of the Confederate army. By 
four o’clock, the men of the North had regained 
their original position at Shiloh church, and here 
Grant discontinued the advance. That he should 
have pressed the pursuit is very certain. He did not 
do so because he was not prepared to do so, and this 
was a lesson he did not forget. 

In this battle, the first of the really great battles 
of this war, the losses were heavy, those of the Fed- 
erals numbering 13,573, of the Confederates 10,- 
699, probably many more. The moral influence of 
the battle on the South was crushing, coming as it 
did shortly after the fall of Forts Henry and Donel- 
son, and followed as it was, by the loss of Memphis 
and New Orleans, including the whole of the Mis- 
sissippi river except about Vicksburg and Port Hud- 
son. “It is doubtful,” says Colonel Stone, ‘‘if even 
the defeat of Lee at Gettysburg was a greater blow 
to Confederate hopes than the defeat of Sidney 
Johnston at Shiloh.” 


ORDEAL BY CONTEMPT 


Had Grant, or Buell, been in supreme command, 
Corinth would have fallen within a week of the bat- 
tle of Shiloh; both, however, were under the com- 
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mand of Halleck who, arriving at Pittsburg Land- 
ing on April 11, at once took steps to increase his 
army to over 100,000 strong. Then, having allowed 
his enemy three weeks respite, on April 30, he began 
to move towards Corinth; and though no fighting 
took place outside skirmishing, curious to relate, the 
losses he suffered were as great as those of Grant at 
Shiloh. The reason for this was, because as so often 
happens, spade-warfare is more destructive than 
musket-warfare, thousands of his men falling victims 
to fever and dysentery. On May 29, he arrived be- 
fore Corinth, having covered less than twenty miles 
in over six weeks! Hearing a tremendous explosion 
in the town, either through stupidity or to hide his 
blunder, he issued an order in which he gave out 
that every indication pointed to an enemy attack. 
On the 30th, the army was drawn up in line of bat- 
tle. As it was waiting to receive the imagined assault, 
the last of Beauregard’s men slipped away, leaving 
not so much as a canteen or knapsack behind. 

A feeble pursuit was then ordered, which was in 
no way remarkable except for one incident. A young 
and unknown quartermaster from the regular army, 
appointed, but a few days before, Colonel of the 2nd 
Michigan Cavalry, at the head of 2,000 troopers, 
made a magnificent dash at 5,000 Confederate 
horse, pursuing them for over twenty miles. Grant, 
hearing of this exploit, asked who he was. It was 
Phil Sheridan of whom we shall hear more later on. 

From Corinth, the whole of the country between 
the Mississippi and the Alleghenies was open to 
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Halleck; but in place of sweeping south, he scat- 
tered his grand army, offering to the Confederate 
generals a splendid opportunity to defeat him in de- 
tail. Then came the crowning mercy of the North. 
On July 11, President Lincoln called Halleck to 
Washington and appointed him General-in-Chief of 
the entire land forces of the United States. 

Meanwhile, Grant passed into eclipse. From April 
Ir onwards, Halleck persistently ignored him. He 
made him his second in command, without an office, 
receiving the reports of Grant's subordinate generals 
and forwarding them direct to Washington without 
even showing them to him. Then the numerous news- 
paper correspondents with the army attacked Grant. 
Luck, they said, had given him Donelson, and his 
lack of generalship had resulted in his defeat at 
Shiloh. “No respect is felt for him, and no conf- 
dence is felt in him. . . .” “If you hit Rawlins on 
the head, you'll knock out Grant’s brains:” such 
were some of the comments passed. 

Grant said nothing in reply, but to his friend 
‘Washburne he wrote: “I would scorn being my own 
defender . . . except through the record .. . of 
all my official acts. . . . To say that I have not been 
distressed . . . would be false. . . . One thing I 
will assure you of, however: I cannot be driven from 
rendering the best service within my ability to sup- 
press the present rebellion.” 

His position, however, became intolerable; and 
once Corinth was occupied, he applied for thirty 
days’ leave of absence. Then Sherman, his firm and 
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fast friend, saved him: Sherman, restless, vivacious 
and imaginative, a man totally unlike himself, except 
that both were fierce fighters. Sherman detested 
newspaper correspondents, saying: “I never see my 
name in print without a feeling of contamination.” 
When before Vicksburg “‘somebody told him that 
three newspaper correspondents had been killed by a 
bursting shell, ‘Good!’ Sherman exclaimed, ‘Now 
we'll have news from hell before breakfast’.” 

A friend in need is a friend indeed. Sherman, well 
realizing Grant’s humiliating position, came to see 
him. “I inquired for the general,” he writes, ‘‘and 
was shown to his tent, where I found him seated on 
a campstool, with papers on a rude camp-table . . . 
I inquired if it were true that he was going away. 
He said, ‘Yes.’ I then inquired the reason, and he 
said: ‘Sherman, you know. You know that I am in 
the way here. I have stood it as long as I can, and 
can endure it no longer.’ . . . I then begged him to 
stay, illustrating his case by my own. Before the 
battle of Shiloh I had been cast down by a mere 
newspaper assertion of ‘crazy,’ but that single battle 
had given me new life. . . . I argued with him that 
if he went away, events would go right along, and he 
would be left out, whereas if he remained, some 
happy accident might restore him in favor and to his 
true place.” 

Grant promised to do so. Thus did Sherman, by 
stretching out his hand to his friend, “help him to 
rise from Shiloh, and go on to Vicksburg, Chat- 
tanooga, and Appomattox.” 


CHAPTER IV 
GRANT’S MASTERPIECE 


A RETURN TO STRATEGY 


THE ordeals which Grant silently passed through 
had their compensation. His belittlement, though it 
obscured his achievements, helped to bring into the 
limelight the man who had gained much on account 
of them, Halleck, and had assisted in his elevation 
and removal East. Shiloh had taught Grant how 
much he had yet to learn, and the studied insults 
heaped upon him after this battle brought to the 
fore a friend, Sherman, who henceforth was to be- 
come most closely linked to his destiny. Besides these 
compensations, his enforced retirement gave him 
time wherein to consider many things. Looking into 
the deep wound slashed into the flank of the Con- 
federacy, he saw the possibility of moving south- 
wards to its entrails—through Mississippi and Ala- 
bama to Mobile. Once this idea took form, he 
never, as we shall see, abandoned it. 

When Halleck was promoted, Grant was at Mem- 
phis, and Buell was on his way to Chattanooga, op- 
posed by Bragg who had replaced Beauregard on 
June 27. Grant’s army was so scattered that an 
infinite amount of work was thrown upon his shoul- 
ders. One morning, Washburne, who was then visit- 
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ing the camp, rose early and found Grant at his 
desk. 

“You are up early, General?” he said. 

“Yes,” replied Grant, “I got up at two o'clock, 
and have been working ever since, trying to study 
out the plans of old Pap Price,” the Confederate 
General who was then opposed to him, and who, on 
account of his fatherly ways, was nicknamed by 
his men ‘“‘Pap.” 

By hard work Grant soon got his men on the 
move and, by a brilliant series of marches and 
manoeuvres, he succeeded in defeating Price at Iuka, 
on September 18, and Van Dorn at Corinth, on 
October 4. (See General Map.) In both of these 
battles, his leading idea was to attack his enemy in 
the rear at the decisive point. 

In the second of these battles ‘tan enormous black 
eagle, borne upon a standard by the Eighth Wis- 
consin Volunteers, excited admiration and delight. 
He had been caught in Northern Wisconsin by an 
Indian, and presented to the regiment. Through 
every subsequent battle of the war the men bore 
him beside their colors. They said that whenever 
the band began to play or the guns to pound, he 
would screech with delight. Despite his martial 
tastes, he had the good fortune never to be wounded. 
In quiet times he would frolic in the water, run 
races with little darkies, lounge about the sutler’s 
tent, and pick up chickens from rebel barn-yards.” 

To this famous war bird the following lines were 
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“Red as blood o’er the town 
The angry sun went down, 
Firing flag-staff and vane. 
And our eagle—as for him 
There all ruffled and grim 
He sat o’er-looking the slain. 


“No mother to mourn or search, 
No priest to bless or pray, 
We buried them where they lay 
Without the rite of the church. 
But our eagle all that day 
Stood solemn and still on his perch.” 


As the battle of Memphis, fought on June 6, 
gained for the Federals the naval command of the 
upper Mississippi, so now the military command 
of the same region was gained at the battle of Cor- 
inth. The strategy of the war in the West, which 
had been abandoned after the fall of Fort Donelson, 
once again began to take form around the person- 
ality of Grant. Here, for a moment, while he is 
standing on the threshold of one of the most famous 
campaigns recorded in war, I will look at him in 
retrospect, for his evolution as a general is one of 
the most fascinating in history. 

At Salt River this man had stepped out of the 
shadows of civil failure and had learnt the value of 
fortitude; at Belmont—the necessity of reserves; 
at Donelson—the power of pugnacity; at Shiloh— 
the terror of surprise. Then he entered his eclipse, 
passed into the land of shadows, but made no com- 
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plaint. Silently he smoked, waited and thought, say- 
ing to Mr. Richardson, a war correspondent, “Your 
paper is very unjust to me, but time will make it all 
right. I want to be judged only by my acts.”? And 
then, when Halleck had gone, and he was released 
from obscurity, though his army had been scattered 
over Tennessee and northern Mississippi as if 
shaken from a pepper pot, he carried out two small 
campaigns which show a strategical sense seldom 
witnessed in the operations of generals grown grey 
in the trade of war. Now what does he contemplate? 
Twelve days after his victory at Corinth he was 
given charge of the Department of the Tennessee 
(including northern Mississippi and portions of 
Kentucky and Tennessee west of the Tennessee 
river), and ten days after this, on October 26, he 
wrote to Halleck: “You never have suggested to 
me any plan of operation in this department. . . . 
With small reinforcements at Memphis, I think I 
would be able to move down the Mississippi Central 
road and cause the evacuation of Vicksburg and be 
able to capture and destroy all the boats in the Ya- 
zoo river.” Though no notice was taken of this sug- 
gestion, and in spite of the fact that he could not 
obtain authority to concentrate his scattered forces, 
which numbered close upon 60,000, Grant planned 
to concentrate 30,000—and to move. Orders for 
this were issued on November 1, and on the 4th 
Grand Junction and La Grange were occupied. Thus 
did the advance on Vicksburg begin. 
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ADVANCE ON VICKSBURG 


On May 1, 1862, the day after Halleck had 
moved forward from the field of Shiloh towards 
Corinth, the city of New Orleans surrendered to Ad- 
miral Farragut, and was at once occupied by General 
Butler and 14,000 men. The two ends of the Mis- 
sissippi, so far as the river influenced the strategy 
of the war, were in Federal hands. To the north, 
it was held at Cairo; and now, to the south, its mouth 
was blocked at New Orleans. From this city, two 
expeditions, in turn commanded by Colonel Wil- 
liams of Butler’s army, were dispatched to Vicks- 
burg, under protection of the fleet, the first arriving 
before that city on May 18, and the second, on June 
25. Both proved abortive; the city was shelled, one 
Creole officer saying: ‘I do not like ze bombs; I 
cannot fight him back,” after which the expeditions 
returned to New Orleans. All they had done was to 
alarm the Confederate Government. They accom- 
plished nothing beyond demonstrating that ships 
could steam past the guns of Vicksburg, which was 
then but lightly fortified. Had either of these ex- 
peditions, more especially the first, been made in 
force and pushed with determination, there is no 
valid reason to doubt that Vicksburg would have 
changed hands in the summer of 1862 in place of 
1863, and the war would have been shortened by a 
year. Butler, however, was an indifferent general. 
We shall meet him again, later on. 
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In examining Grant's various attempts to estab- 
lish a base of operations in the neighborhood of 
Vicksburg, to find an administrative fulerum—a base 
of supply—whereon to move his tactical lever—his 
army—the general strategical situation must be kept 
in mind. In the East, the political outlook was 
gloomy. On November 7, Burnside had succeeded 
McClellan in command of the Army of the Potomac 
in Virginia; and in a little over a month he was de- 
cisively defeated at Fredericksburg. If Burnside 
could not hold Lee, Lee could reinforce Bragg who 
opposed Buell in east Tennessee. Further still, 
Buell’s right flank was exposed unless Grant could 
hold, or defeat, the Confederate forces in Missis- 
sippi. In brief, there were three campaigns in prog- 
ress, all more or less depending on whether the Con- 
federates could or could not hold Vicksburg. If they 
held it, then the advance into east Tennessee re- 
mained a risky operation. Even if the Federal forces 
occupied Chattanooga, a further movement, south 
and east of the Alleghenies, would be hazardous in 
the extreme. If the Confederates lost Vicksburg, the 
three campaigns would be reduced to two, the cam- 
paign in east Tennessee and the campaign in Vir- 
ginia. Then, and then only, would Buell’s army be 
free from the danger of an attack in rear, and find 
itself in a position to develop its whole strength 
against the rear of the Confederate forces in Vir- 
ginia, which threat would materially assist the Army 
of the Potomac, based on Washington, to press 
southwards towards Richmond. 
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Whether in November, 1862, Grant saw the 
whole of this strategical picture it is not possible to 
say; but he did see the danger Buell was exposed to, 
and also the importance of Vicksburg. Pushing south 
from Grand Junction, along the Mississippi Central 
Railroad, his cavalry entered Holly Springs on No- 
vember 13; there it was learnt from Halleck that 
“the enemy must be turned by a movement down the 
river from Memphis.” Grant was bewildered, as 
well he might be, for a most discreditable intrigue 
was on foot. General McClernand, a _ fellow- 
townsman of Lincoln’s, had visited the President in 
Washington and had obtained from him permission 
secretly to organise an army and lead it by river 
against Vicksburg. Halleck, who quite possibly 
scented a future rival in McClernand, objected to 
his appointment and supported Grant; and Grant, 
learning of the nature of the intrigue, and realizing 
that McClernand was unfit for an independent com- 
mand, at once decided to send Sherman by river 
from Memphis to Vicksburg, while he marched the 
main body of his army from Grenada to Holly 
Springs. In brief, his plan was to draw Pemberton, 
then in command at Jackson, Miss., with the greater 
part of his army, towards Grenada; this would 
weaken the Confederate forces at Vicksburg, and 
would consequently facilitate Sherman’s attack. 

In the circumstances this plan was a wise one, for 
though at first his army would be divided into two 
columns which tactically could not co-operate, it 
was unlikely that either would be beaten in detail. 
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The command of the Mississippi gave Sherman a 
secure line of retreat, and Grant, if met by an over- 
whelming force, could always fall back towards 
Grant Junction. Again, if Pemberton did not move 
against Grant, but remained at Vicksburg, should 
Sherman get possession of Haines’ Bluff, a little 
north of the city, from there a line of communica- 
tions could be opened to Grenada by way of the 
Yazoo and Big Black rivers. Further still, Grant’s 
army at Grenada would be better placed to co- 
operate with Buell’s army east of him, should this at 
any time be necessary. 

On December 20, Sherman set out. Meanwhile, 
Grant's movements, having thoroughly frightened 
the Confederate Government, on November 24, 
Jefferson Davis appointed General Joseph E. John- 
ston to command all the forces distributed between 
the Blue Ridge and the Mississippi river. Upon ar- 
riving at Chattanooga, Johnston at once ordered 
Bragg to fall upon Grant’s communications, with 
the result that two raids were carried out, the first 
by Forrest, whom we met with at Donelson, on De- 
cember 11, and the second by Yan Dorn, on Decem- 
ber 20. This Jast named general struck at Holly 
Springs. 

Grant, hearing of the approach of Van Dorn from 
one of his reconnoitering officers, at once sprang up 
and hurried to the telegraph office from where, with 
extreme rapidity, he sent out directions to his vari- 
ous commanding officers to call in their detachments 
and exercise the utmost vigilance. 
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Colonel Murphy, who was in command at Holly 
Springs, received these orders while at dinner, and 
directed that they should be carried out the next 
morning. Colonel Bowers, of Grant’s staff, who was 
at Holly Springs at the time, said to another officer: 
“J don’t like the condition of things here. Murphy 
is utterly unfit to command. Everything is at a loose 
end; and if the rebels were to come, they could easily 
capture us.” Then he returned to his office and, after 
midnight, went to bed. 

Early the next morning Bowers was awakened by 
voices outside his room. Jumping out of bed he went 
to the door and called out sharply to two men: 

“What the devil are you interfering with that 
guard for?” 

At once came the reply: 

“Come out here, you Yankee . . . and we'll show 
you!” 

The Confederates were in the town, its garrison 
had been seized and disarmed, and its immense de- 
pot of stores was already in flames. 

This raid, which bereft Grant of his forward base 
of supply, completely upset his plans. The result 
was that, on the 2oth, he withdrew his troops north- 
wards, and, on the 21st, he asked Halleck for au- 
thority to proceed to Memphis and take command 
of the river expedition. The reason for this was not 
only the destruction wrought by Van Dorn’s raid, 
but because McClernand ranked Sherman. 

At this time Grant was of opinion that he could 
not advance south until his communications were re- 
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established. Sending out wagons, he soon discovered 
that the country was so well stocked that he could 
have supplied his army for at least two months. He 
says: ‘‘Had I known the demoralized condition of the 
enemy, or the fact that central Mississippi abounded 
so in all army supplies, I would have been in pursuit 
of Pemberton (his old acquaintance of Chapultepec 
who was in command at Vicksburg) while his cavalry 
was destroying the roads in my rear.” And to Gen- 
eral Badeau he said that he could then “‘have pushed 
on to the rear of Vicksburg, and probably have suc- 
ceeded in capturing the place.” 


A GAME OF BLUFF 


On December 21 and 22, Jefferson Davis visited 
Vicksburg, and there Joseph Johnston informed him 
that ‘‘at least twenty thousand more troops were 
necessary”; he urged him to transfer the forces in 
Arkansas to Mississippi. Davis would not listen to 
this, which was fortunate for Grant, for on the 25th, 
Sherman, at the head of 32,000 men and 60 guns, 
arrived at Milliken’s Bend, disembarking his army 
between the Yazoo river and Walnut Hills, a stretch 
of country which Greeley says, in his American Con- 
flict, was “‘Agreeably [to alligators] diversified by 
swamps, sloughs, lagoons, and bayous—a mire upon 
quicksands.”” Here he fought the battle of Chicka- 
saw Bluff, on the 29th, and was repulsed; then, re- 
turning to the mouth of the Yazoo, he handed his 
command over to McClernand who the day before 
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had arrived at Milliken’s Bend. Once in command, 
McClernand, dropping the idea of capturing Vicks- 
burg, set out on an expedition of his own up the 
Arkansas river; (See Map, p. 114) and Grant, 
hearing of this movement, and considering it a ‘‘wild- 
goose chase,” on the 30th, proceeded to Young's 
Point at the mouth of the Yazoo river, and took 
over command of the expedition. 

Vicksburg stands on a bluff on the eastern bank 
of the Mississippi, which is not a river in the ordi- 
nary sense of the word, but a mighty flood of water 
flowing through a network of bayous, creeks, swamps 
and lagoons, all tangled together and lost in dense 
forest land. On its northern flank flows the Yazoo 
river, a mass of creeks and shallows—“‘‘a wilderness 
of swamps and fallen trees.”” On its eastern side, the 
Big Black river forms a natural moat; and between 
this obstacle and the city the country is hilly and 
wooded, and cut up by innumerable ravines. To the 
south, the land is more open, but from the north is 
almost unapproachable except by the Mississippi. 

Vicksburg was the nut which Grant set out to 
crack, and as W. E. Woodward graphically says: 
“There was not another general in the Union army 
—probably not one alive in any army—as well 
qualified as Grant for a military operation of this 
kind. As we watch him in this terrible arduous Vicks- 
burg campaign we see behind him the shadows of his 
early years . . . the teamster boy of an Ohio settle- 
ment, bringing in the heavy logs from the woodcut- 
ter’s camp . .. the young plowman, with calloused 
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hands, driving his plow through the tough black 
soil’. . . the conqueror of horses . . . the sweat- 
ing quartermaster, with his wagon train of can- 
tankerous mules on the hot plains of Mexico. If 
Destiny ever brought the man and the hour together 
it was when Grant stood before Vicksburg.” Yet, as 
an eye-witness pictures him at this very moment: 


“Grant is more approachable and liable to inter- 
ruption than a merchant would allow himself to be 
in his store. Citizens come in, introduce themselves, 
and say, as I heard one man:—‘I have no business 
with you, General, but just wanted to have a little 
talk with you, because folks at home will ask me if 
I did.’ He is one of the most engaging men I ever 
saw—dquiet, gentle, extremely, even uncomfortably 
modest; but confiding, and of an exceedingly kind 
disposition. He gives the impression of a man of 
strong will and capacity underlying these feminine 
traits.” 


Destiny had indeed brought the man and the hour 
together, but what an immense problem now faced 
him. His first plan was abandoned, and there could 
be no returning to it; for the political situation in 
the North was gloomy in the extreme. On December 
13, Burnside had been defeated at Fredericksburg, 
Va., and Lincoln’s decree of emancipation, whereby 
all slaves throughout the country were set free, pub- 
lished on January 1, had been met by much criticism 
within the Union. Grant was now definitely com- 
mitted to the Mississippi line of attack, and the prob- 
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lem was: Where to establish a base of operations? 
It must be either north or south of the fortress. 

From the first, Grant was aware that he could 
pass a force down the river, but he was also aware 
that it would be futile to attempt to do so until the 
spring, when the waters of the Mississippi would 
have subsided. In his report of July 6, 1863, he 
writes: ‘From the moment of taking command in 
person, I became satisfied that Vicksburg could only 
be turned from the south side.” This could not hap- 
pen for several months. Was he then going to do 
nothing? No! Once he said: “I try to make the 
enemy wonder what I am going to do,” in place of 
wondering what he is going to do. This was now his 
plan. As he says, he determined to carry out “a 
series of experiments to consume time, and to divert 
the attention of the enemy, of my own troops, and 
of the public generally from the eventual line of at- 
tack.” Further: “I myself never felt great confidence 
that any of the experiments resorted to would prove 
successful. Nevertheless I was always prepared ta 
take advantage of them in case they did.” 

These experiments consisted in cutting a canal 
across the peninsula west of Vicksburg; of opening 
up the Yazoo pass; of cutting a passage through by 
Deer Creek; of connecting the Mississippi by canal 
to Lake Providence, and of opening out Roundaway 
Bayou and scouring out a navigable channel to New 
Carthage. 

All these operations were extremely difficult; for 
instance, in the attempt on Deer Creek, it took 
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Porter’s gunboats twenty-four hours to advance four 
miles. Badeau tells us: ‘“The gunboats moved like 
snails, but with great power, pushing all saplings, 
and bushes and drift aside. . . . Trees had to be 
pulled up by the roots, and stumps sawn off below 
the surface of the water; chimneys and guards and 
pilot-houses were swept away by the wilderness of 
boughs that reached down from above, and stretched 
out on either side.” 

As the gunboats backed out yard by yard, the 
enemy sent sharpshooters to attack them; and so 
precarious became the situation that Porter had 
to send back to Sherman for assistance. It was night 
when he arrived; pitch dark was the jungle he had 
to traverse, and so narrow was the only track of 
hard land through the swamps, that he led forward 
his men by candle-light. Indeed a dramatic picture: 
black night; the gunboats crashing through and 
grinding against the trees; the flash of hidden rifles; 
the roar of secluded cannon, and then, in the depth 
of the forest, a tiny glow of light—Sherman's can- 
dle. Sherman leading his men forward to the rescue 
of Porter. 

All these vain attempts to establish a base close 
to the fortress are full of interest, courage and dar- 
ing. Though none proved successful, they kept many 
of Grant’s men away from the water-swept camps 
on the levees where fever was raging and where 
Death was claiming his toll. Fever is, however, but 
an inconvenience compared to that scourge of gen- 
erals—popular opinion. As Vicksburg held out, 
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Grant’s stock fell lower and lower; his courage and 
determination were called stupidity and incom- 
petence. Murat Halstead, editor of the Cincinnati 
Gazette, said: ‘“There never was a more thoroughly 
disgusted, disheartened, demoralised army than this 
one, and all because it is under such men as Grant 
and Sherman. . . . There is not among the whole 
list of retired major-generals a man who is not 
Grant's superior.’ Pressure was again and again 
brought to bear on Lincoln to remove him; but Lin- 
coln had also suffered from the snarling of the peo- 
ple. Though he had never as yet so much as seen 
Grant he had faith in him, and to those who urged 


dismissal he would turn round and earnestly reply: 


“T can’t spare this man; he fights!” 


THE ATTACK IN REAR 


As the waters on the Louisiana bank of the Mis- 
sissippi began to recede, Grant determined to move 
his army south. ‘“‘A forward movement to decisive 
victory was necessary,” he says, and it certainly was, 
when we weigh it against the political situation at 
that moment. His original plan was to get below 
Vicksburg, and unite with General Banks against 
Port Hudson. Then, after the reduction of this 
stronghold, with New Orleans as his base of supply 
and Grand Gulf as his base of operations, he planned 
to strike at the rear of the fortress. Learning that 
Banks could not advance on Port Hudson for ten 
days, and realizing that ‘‘time was worth more than 
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the reinforcements,” he says: “I therefore determined 
to push into the interior of the enemy's country.” 

This plan, it would appear, was worked out under 
quite extraordinary military circumstances. Grant 
was on the headquarters boat at Milliken’s Bend, in 
which he had assembled a lively gathering of officers 
and ladies. ‘‘Cards and music were the order of the 
evening. Grant sat in the ladies’ cabin, leaning upon 
a table covered with innumerable maps and routes to 
Vicksburg, wholly absorbed in contemplation of the 
great work before him. . . . For hours he sat thus.” 
General McPherson offered him a glass of liquor; 
then, looking up and smiling, Grant said: ‘‘Mac, 
you know your whiskey won't help me to think; give 
me a dozen of the best cigars you can find... . I 
think by the time I have finished them I shall have 
this job pretty nearly planned.” 

When his plan became known to his subordinate 
commanders, Sherman, McPherson, Logan and Wil- 
son opposed it; but Grant held firm to his idea, and 
issued orders for McClernand’s corps, McPherson's 
and eventually Sherman's to wade along the almost 
floating roads from Milliken’s Bend to New Car- 
thage. This place was occupied on April 6. 

To mystify General Pemberton, now commanding 
the Vicksburg garrison, Sherman marched into the 
country about Deer Creek, and Colonel Grierson, 
at the head of 1,800 cavalry, raided the state of Mis- 
sissippi, marching 600 miles in less than a month. 
Under cover of these feints, on April 16, a dark 
night, the first convoy set out; it consisted of steam- 
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ers towing barges escorted by seven ironclads under 
Porter. A little before midnight, Porter’s flagship, 
the Benton, was spotted by the enemy batteries and 
at once rockets rose in the air, and guns boomed 
from the banks of the Mississippi, which were soon 
a blaze of light. Many houses were set on fire by the 
Confederates, making night almost as bright as day. 
On crept the transports, hugging the Louisiana bank. 
It was then that one of them, the Henry Clay, was 
hit and burnt. Others also were struck; but, remark- 
ble as it may seem, on the gunboats not a man was 
killed and in the transports not a soul was hit. Find- 
ing that Porter’s fleet could not successfully engage 
the Confederate batteries at Grand Gulf, the selected 
point of landing, Grant determined to move on to 
Bruinsburg where a good road led to Port Gibson; 
to land there, and place his army in rear of the 
Grand Gulf bluff. Six nights later, another convoy 
ran the batteries with the loss of one steamer, six 
barges, one man killed and six wounded. 

When the landing was effected on the 30th, Grant 
says: 


“T felt a degree of relief scarcely ever equalled 
since. Vicksburg was not yet taken, it is true, nor were 
its defenders demoralized by any of our previous 
moves. I was now in the enemy’s country, with a vast 
river and the stronghold of Vicksburg between me 
and my base of supplies. But I was on dry ground on 
the same side of the river with the enemy. All the 
campaigns, labors, hardships and exposures from the 
month of December previous to this time that had 
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been made and endured, were for the accomplish- 
ment of this one object.” 


Grant was now faced by a problem which is surely 
unique in the history of war. He was operating in 
an enemy’s country with his enemy’s main forces 
located between his base of supply at Memphis and 
his base of operations at Grand Gulf, occupied by 
him on May 3. The fleet commanded the Mississippi, 
but this line of supply was a precarious one. Vicks- 
burg was not only immensely strong, but was con- 
nected by railroad to the interior, with Jackson an 
important junction but forty-five miles east of it. 
Consequently, either the fortress could be rapidly 
reinforced, or should the Confederates concentrate 
an army at Jackson, Grant might easily be caught 
between two fires. 

It would be all but impossible to devise a more 
desperate situation, for though his army, 40,000 
strong, slightly outnumbered Pemberton’s, the coun- 
try, being broken and wooded, was admirably suited 
to defensive warfare. The whole of his strategy 
pivoted on the question of supply. To establish a 
conventional line of communications would have 
absorbed so many men in its defence as to leave him 
little over to fight with; so, remembering the lesson 
he had learnt at Holly Springs, he determined to cut 
loose from his base and live on the country. The cen- 
tral idea in his strategy was not only to aim at a rear 
attack but to offer the enemy no rear to attack. 
Further, to speed up his advance, Grant stripped his 
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army as for a race. Every ounce of unnecessary 
weight was cut down, his own personal baggage con- 
sisting in a briar-wood pipe, a pouch of tobacco and 
a toothbrush. 

This plan completely bewildered Pemberton who, 
failing to grasp Grant's audacity, and not believing 
that he would dare to advance without first securing 
his communications, based his operations on the as- 
sumption that such an action was impossible. 

As difficulties increased, Grant rose in greatness 
and grandeur. On May 2, Lee had defeated Hooker 
at Chancellorsville, Va.; and the panic in the East 
might at any moment like a tornado strike Grant 
in the West. As it was, when Halleck (luckily too 
late) heard of Grant’s movement, he ordered him 
back to support Banks. Lincoln, too, feared he had 
made a mistake. 

As difficulties increased, Grant saw in them only 
obstacles to be surmounted. His army was without 
transport, but this did not terrify him. At once, he 
collected a motley train of “fine carriages... 
drawn by mules with plow-harness . . . long- 
coupled wagons, with racks for carrying cotton bales, 
drawn by oxen, and everything that could be found 
in the way of transportation.” These vehicles he 
loaded with 100,000 rations, and with three days’ 
supply on the men, these were all he intended to 
carry. 

Sherman expostulated. It seemed to him quite im- 
possible to supply the army over a single road. This 
was so, but Grant had determined to abandon the 
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road and live on the country. Well may Badeau 
write: 


“So Grant was alone; his most trusted subordi- 
nates besought him to change his plans, while his 
superiors were astounded at his temerity and strove 
to interfere. Soldiers of reputation and civilians in 
high place condemned, in advance, a campaign that 
seemed to them as hopeless as it was unprecedented. 
If he failed the country would concur with the Gov- 
ernment and the generals. Grant knew all this, and 
appreciated his danger, but was as invulnerable to 
the apprehensions of ambition as to the entreaties 
of friendship, or the anxieties, even of patriotism. 
That quiet confidence in himself which never forsook 
him, and which amounted indeed almost to a feeling 
of fate, was uninterrupted. Having once determined 
in a matter that required irreversible decision, he 
never reversed, nor even misgave, but was steadily 
loyal to himself and his plans. This absolute and im- 
plicit faith was, however, as far as possible from con- 
ceit or enthusiasm; it was simply a consciousness, or 
conviction, rather, which brought the very strength 
it believed in; which was itself strength, and which 
inspired others with a trust in him, because he was 
able to trust himself.” 


Such was the simple honesty and amazing forti- 
tude of this remarkable man. 

When, on the morning of April 30, McCler- 
nand’s corps landed at Bruinsburg it was at once 
pushed inland to Port Gibson, where a small battle 
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was fought, the enemy being driven over the Bayou 
Pierre. Grand Gulf, being threatened in rear, was 
evacuated by the Confederates, whereupon Grant, 
having now secured his landing, moved his depots to 
this place. 

Once established at Grand Gulf what was his 
plan? The easiest course would have been to move 
on Warrenton, but the easiest thing to do is not 
always the best. To move direct on Vicksburg was to 
risk being caught between this fortress and any re- 
lief force coming from Jackson, like a nut between 
an anvil and a hammer. Hearing that a small force 
of the enemy under General Gregg was in the neigh- 
borhood of Jackson, he determined to move against 
him, so as to cut Vicksburg off from its base of sup- 
ply—Jackson and the interior. Had Grant decided 
to establish a line of supply behind him, from Grand 
Gulf towards Jackson, his advance would have been 
an extremely risky one. For should he be delayed 
before Jackson, then the whole situation might well 
be reversed by Pemberton’s sallying out of the for- 
tress with his army and falling upon his communica- 
tions cut him off from his base of supply. 

When, on the 7th, Grant moved eastwards at the 
head of 39,500 men, keeping the Big Black river 
on his left, Pemberton, never dreaming that Grant 
would cut loose from his base, saw the situation as 
I have just described it. He saw his enemy heading 
for a trap, and so determined to issue out of his 
fortress and fall upon his rear. Could he only have 
seen the multitude of cattle, sheep, turkeys, chickens 
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and pigs following in the wake of the Federal Army, 
he would not have made this mistake] 

On the 12th, Gregg was met with at Raymond and 
driven back on Jackson, where Johnston arrived on 
the 13th to find Sherman already on the railroad. 
He, thereupon, ordered Pemberton to operate 
against Sherman’s rear; but Pemberton, convinced 
that Grant must fall back, should his line of supply 
be threatened, set this order aside, and, on the 15th, 
with 17,000 men, he advanced on Dillon. Mean- 
while, in spite of torrents of rain, Grant pushed on; 
and on the afternoon of the 14th drove his enemy 
out of Jackson, capturing the town and 35 guns. 

Driven out of Jackson, Johnston moved to Can- 
ton, expecting Pemberton to unite with him some- 
where north of Clinton. Meanwhile, Pemberion was 
moving south of Edward’s Depot. Johnston had 12,- 
000 men and was expecting 10,000 more; and Pem- 
berton had 9,000 in Vicksburg and 14,000 south of 
Edward’s Depot; thus we see 45,000 men in four 
detachments faced by Grant, now at the head of a 
force, numerically equal, but far stronger because it 
was concentrated. 

Grant, having through a spy obtained possession 
of Johnston’s dispatch to Pemberton to fall on Sher- 
man’s rear, ordered a concentration of his troops 
towards Bolton. Pemberton, receiving a second order 
to move north, this time obeyed it, with the result 
that the two armies met at Champion’s Hill, on the 
16th, where Pemberton was badly beaten, and would 
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probably have been annihilated had McClernand 
acted with more vigor. Not knowing what was in 
front of him, he delayed his assault; and Pember- 
ton, drawing men from his right, reinforced his left, 
and by this means managed to keep open his line of 
retreat. 

Defeated again the next day at the crossing of the 
Big Black river, Pemberton withdrew to Vicksburg. 
On the evening of the 18th, Grant and Sherman 
reached Walnut Hills, and looked down on the 
Yazoo and the Mississippi. Turning to Grant, Sher- 
man exclaimed: ‘‘Until this moment, I never thought 
your expedition a success. I never could see the end 
clearly, until now. But this is a campaign; this is a suc- 
cess, if we never take the town.” Indeed an amazing 
success, the greatest in Grant’s life, and from a 
strategical point of view one of the greatest in mili- 
tary history. 

Then occurred one of those small, thoughtful ac- 
tions which were so characteristic of Grant: 

He and his cavalcade had just passed a log cabin, 
when a woman came out, swinging her bonnet. Turn- 
ing to an aide, Grant said: 

““Go back and see what she wants.” 

Returning, the aide explained that she and her 
husband were Union people, very poor, and the hus- 
band in broken health; and that all she wanted was 
to welcome the army and get a look at the general 
commanding it. 

The cavalcade moved on. Five minutes later, 
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Grant turned to the aide and said: 

“Captain, leave a guard at that house to protect 
those poor people.” 

Off rode the aide, and once again Grant lapsed 
into silence. Then a fresh thought struck him. Ad- 
dressing another aide, he said: 

“Send back a surgeon to that sick man, with in- 
structions to report his condition to me.” 

This also was done, when, after another few min- 
utes, Grant gave a third order: 

“Have the commissary leave a few rations, that 
the woman and her husband need not suffer.” 


For a moment let us look back on Grant's achieve- 
ment. 

On April 30th, he landed his army at Bruinsburg; 
on May igth Vicksburg was completely invested. 
During these twenty days he crossed the Mississippi, 
defeated the enemy at Port Gibson, and established 
a temporary base at Grand Gulf. On the 7th he 
moved forward, and by the 19th his army had .- 
marched 180 miles, an average of fifteen miles a 
day. During these twelve days, besides continuous 
skirmishing, he won four battles—Raymond, Jack- 
son, Champion’s Hill, and Big Black river; cap- 
tured Jackson, destroyed its arsenals and military 
manufactories; killed and captured 8,000 of the 
enemy with a force which never until the siege ex- 
ceeded 45,000 men, and at a loss of less than ten 
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per cent. During the whole of this period no forage 
was carried and only five days’ rations were issued. 
For the rest, man and horse had to live on the coun- 
try. To find a comparison with this campaign, its 
rapidity, audacity and strategic grasp, remembering 
that it was fought in the enemy’s country, a territory 
admirable for defence and most difficult for offence; 
taking into account that the inhabitants were un- 
friendly, and that the enemy had no rearguards to 
provide; that Vicksburg was a formidable fortress, 
and Jackson a considerable railroad junction, linked 
to the north, south and east:—we have got to go 
back to Napoleon’s amazing campaigns of 1796, 
1797 and 1814 to find an equal to this amazing cam- 
paign of Grant's in Mississippi. 


SIEGE AND FALL OF VICKSBURG 


Handing Haines’ Bluff over to the navy, Grant at 
once re-established his line of supply, and then issued 
orders to carry the fortress by storm at 2 P.M. on 
the roth, ‘‘relying,”’ as he says, ‘upon the demoral- 
ization of the enemy.” Though this assault was a 
failure, he unwisely ordered a second on the 21st; 
this one also was severely repulsed. In spite of all 
his common sense, throughout his career, Grant 
never fully undertstood the difficulty of storming 
entrenchments, nor the power of the rifle in defence, 
and its weakness in frontal attacks. 
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These assaults having failed, a regular siege was 
resorted to. The fortress, or entrenched camp, was 
four miles long and two wide, its outer line of works 
possessing a circumference of about seven miles. 
Grant's lines were about twice as long, and as he had 
to protect the rear of this line from the Yazoo to 
and along the Big Black river, his army was in- 
creased to 71,000 men and 248 guns. The work of 
slowly reducing the fortress was severe, for the ap- 
proaches had to be made over ground cut up by in- 
numerable gullies. Water was scarce, the weather 
hot, and there were no siege guns or mortars with 
the army. This deficiency was in part made good by 
the use of coehorns, or bomb-throwers, fashioned by 
taking a log of tough wood and boring it out for 
six or twelve pounder shells. Mining also was re- 
sorted to, but did not prove very successful. In one 
of the mine explosions, which formed what was 
called the ‘‘Death Hole,” a Confederate negro who 
had been working in a counter-mine was thrown into 
the air and deposited on the Federal side of the 
crater. Though terribly frightened, he was not much 
hurt; and when asked how high he had gone up, he 
answered: “Dunno, Massa, but t’ink ‘bout t’ree 
miles.” This early aeronaut became General Lo- 
gan’s servant, and was some compensation to this 
officer, it is hoped, for the labor expended on the 
mine. 

A siege is always a wearisome operation. In this 
case, as the opposing trenches were in places quite 
close together, relief was frequently found in con- 
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versations between the pickets, of which the follow- 
ing is an authentic example: 


Confederate Picket: ‘‘What are you uns doing out 
there?” 

Federal Picket: “Guarding thirty thousand of 
you prisoners, and making you board yourselves!” 

Confederate: ‘“Why don’t you come and take 
Vicksburg?” 

Federal: “Oh, we're in no hurry! Grant hasn’t 
got transportation yet to send you up North.” 

Confederate: ‘‘We have a lot of your d—d old 
flags in here.” 

Federal: ‘‘Make shirts of them; they'll look better 
than that butternut!” 

Confederate: ‘Will you trade some coffee for corn 
meal] ?”’ 

Federal: “Yes, just to oblige you; fling it over 
here.” 


About the time this conversation took place, a 
fine black pony was brought in from the plantation 
of Joe Davis, a brother of Jefferson Davis, near 
New Carthage, and was presented to Grant. He 
named the animal “Jeff Davis’? and rode him 
throughout the rest of the war. We shall meet again 
with this pony before this history is finished. 

Towards the end of June, the garrison at Vicks- 
burg began to suffer from hunger; but their spirits 
were in no way damped as the following bill of fare, 
picked up after the surrender of the fortress, proved. 
It reads: 
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HOTEL DE VICKSBURG 
Bill of Fare for July, 1863 
Soup 
Mule Tail 
Boiled 
Mule bacon with poke greens Mule ham canvassed 
Roast 
Mule Sirloin 
Dessert 
White oak acorns Blackberry leaf tea 
Beech-nuts Genuine Confederate coffee 


Parties arriving by the river, or Grant’s Inland 
Route, will find Grape, Canister and Company’s car- 
riages at the landing, or any depot on the line of in- 
trenchments. 


On July 3, at ten in the morning, white flags ap- 
peared on the Confederate works; and an aide-de- 
camp crossed to the Federal lines, bearing a letter 
from General Pemberton who proposed an armis- 
tice. This time, Grant did not insist on unconditional 
surrender. It would have greatly inconvenienced his 
army had he had to transport thousands of men to 
Cairo; further, there can be little doubt that he 
realized the political significance of a surrender on 
July 4. 

Thus it happened that, at ten o’clock the follow- 
ing morning, the garrison of Vicksburg, some 31,- 
ooo men in all, marched out of the fortress, stacked 
their arms in front of their conquerors, and laying 
their colors upon them, returned to the town to sign 
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their paroles. For, as Grant says, and here we get 
another glimpse of the inner man: “The men had be- 
haved so well that I did not want to humiliate them. 
I believed that consideration for their feelings would 
make them less dangerous foes during the continu- 
ance of hostilities, and better citizens after the war 
was over.’”? Few generals have realized so clearly 
as Grant, that war is but a means to an end—a better 
peace and not the punishment of the defeated side. 
While the Confederate soldiers were stacking 
their arms, Grant rode into Vicksburg. As he ap- 
proached the verandah of Pemberton’s house, that 
general and his staff remained seated; but in the 
words of the Comte de Paris, “As victory put Grant 
in a position to be indifferent to this, he affected not 
to notice it, and addressing Pemberton, asked him 
how many rations were needed for his army.” 
Thus ended the siege of Vicksburg on the day 
Lee’s army was in retreat from Gettysburg. The 
war ought to have ended here. “Had two separate 
nations been at war,” writes Owen Wister, “here 
they would have stopped. But one piece of a nation 
was trying to separate itself from the rest; and the 
rest had to follow it, and wholly crush it. This 
necessity was seen then by no one so clearly as by 
General Grant. Off in the West by himself, his clear, 
strong mind had grasped it. Every blow he struck 
was to this end, and every counsel he gave. The 
North began to feel this huge force resting for the 
moment on the banks of the now open Mississippi. 
It looked away from Virginia, scraped raw with the 
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vain pendulum of advance and retreat, to Donelson, 
Shiloh, Corinth, Vicksburg. Here it saw no pen- 
dulum, but an advance as sure, if as slow, as fate.” 

On July 9, 1863, Port Hudson surrendered uncon- 
ditionally to General Banks; and, on the 16th, ‘the 
steam-boat Imperial quietly landed at the wharf in 
New Orleans, arriving direct from Saint Louis, laden 
with a commercial cargo, having passed over the 
whole course of that great thoroughfare of com- 
merce undisturbed by a hostile shot or challenge 
from bluff or levee on either side.’? The South had 
been cleft in twain. Vicksburg, and not Gettysburg, 
was the crisis of the Confederacy. 


CHAPTER V 


THE BACKDOOR OF THE 
CONFEDERACY 


PRODIGAL VICTORIES 


SHOULD a defeat, and this may sometimes prove 
true, assist in carrying out the general plan of war, 
then such an eventuality is more profitable than a 
spectacular victory. Few wars of the first magnitude 
have demonstrated the truth of this seeming contra- 
diction so clearly as the American Civil War. Bril- 
liant victories are won, time and again, yet they lead 
nowhere; like refreshing showers they fall upon a 
desert, and in a little while are sucked up by its 
thirsty sands. Why was this so? How did it come 
about that the results of great victories, such as the 
capture of Fort Donelson and Vicksburg, were half 
lost ? The answer is a simple one: For a victory to be 
profitable it must fit into a general and well con- 
sidered war plan: for in itself it is but a stepping- 
stone towards a definite end—peace. But if this 
stepping-stone across the torrent of war is cast any- 
where into the stream, though it may make a great 
splash, frequently the water is too deep to endow 
it with utility. Failure in co-operation between the 
architect and the mason leads to unsatisfactory 
building, and in this war there were two architects— 
133 
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Lincoln and Jefferson Davis, each with a band of 
masons, their generals; but thus far, neither had 
produced a really sound plan. What was the result? 
A number of prodigal victories. 

After Vicksburg, Grant saw clearly the grand 
idea behind ultimate success. He saw how each piece 
on the board must be played in order to checkmate 
the enemy. At the very beginning of the war his 
gaze had been fixed on the Mississippi, his eyes run- 
ning down its waters from St. Louis to New Orleans. 
After Shiloh, his gaze moved eastwards towards 
Mobile. Now, on July 18, only fourteen days after 
his victory at Vicksburg, he suggested to Halleck 
that an expedition should be sent from Lake Pon- 
chartrain, north of New Orleans, to take Mobile. 
By operating from there against the rear of Bragg’s 
army, this general might be compelled to detach 
troops from Chattanooga, and so facilitate a Fed- 
eral advance on that town. From Chattanooga this 
Union army could then move through Georgia and 
devastate the country; for it was mainly from this 
State and the Carolinas that Lee was drawing his 
supplies. This idea was not only tactically sound, but 
a brilliant strategical conception; for the command 
of the Mississippi having cut the Confederacy in 
half, an advance from Mobile to Montgomery (see 
General Map) would practically limit the tactical 


. theatre to Virginia, the Carolinas and Georgia. In 


fact, as Badeau says: “It is not improbable that the 
capture of Mobile, at this time, would have short- 
ened the war by a year.” 
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Though, during August and September, this pro- 
posal was repeated by Grant, Halleck and Lincoln 
would not listen to it. Instead, Grant’s magnificent 
army was broken up and scattered to the winds. 
To arrange one of the moves decided upon, Grant 
went to New Orleans. There, as a compliment to 
his equestrian skill, General Banks, who commanded 
the garrison, presented him with a splendid horse, 
which, taking fright at a steam whistle, collided 
with a carriage and fell, throwing Grant on his hip 
and seriously injuring him. There, as he lay in bed, 
on September 13, he received an urgent message 
from Halleck to send all available forces to assist 
General Rosecrans at Chattanooga. 

Why this sudden call? On October 30, 1862, 
Rosecrans had replaced Buell in command of the 
Army of the Cumberland; and after a variety of 
operations had entered Chattanooga on September 
9 of the following year. Thinking Bragg to be in 
full retreat, he pushed on, found himself confronted 
by a concentrated army, and, on September 9-20, 
suffered a decisive defeat at Chickamauga, where- 
upon he retired to Chattanooga. Had Lincoln ac- 
cepted Grant's Mobile campaign, the battle of 
Chickamauga would never have been fought, for 
Bragg, facing two armies, could have attacked 
neither. Now he faced only a single shattered one, 
and if he could sweep Rosecrans aside, the whole 
of Tennessee and Kentucky were at his mercy. No 
wonder the Northern Government was in panic! 
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COSMOS OUT OF CHAOS 


Once again the occasion called for the man, and 
once again was Grant hurried to the breach. The 
Departments of Tennessee, Cumberland and Ohio 
were fused into the Military Division of the Mis- 
sissippi and placed under his control. On October 
3, he was ordered to come to Cairo. Though still 
suffering from his fall, he left the day he received 
this order and met Mr. Stanton, the Secretary of 
War, at Louisville. From there he at once tele- 
graphed to General Thomas to assume command of 
the Army of the Cumberland, bidding him hold 
Chattanooga at all hazards. And such was Thomas’s 
reply: ‘‘We will hold the town till we starve.” This 
settled, Grant proceeded to Nashville; and from 
there telegraphed Burnside, then at Knoxville, to 
fortify the important points in his command so as 
to economize man-power. To Porter at Cairo, he 
sent word to convoy rations to Sherman at Eastport, 
Mississippi; and to Thomas, instructing him that 
large parties be at once put to work on the wagon 
road to Bridgeport. Then he moved on, telegraph- 
ing back to Nashville for a good supply of vegetables 
and small rations for the troops in Chattanooga; 
ever remembering, as Napoleon once said, that ‘‘an 
army marches upon its belly.” Grant always thought 
in terms of supply first, and in those of movement 
second. Supply is the foundation of all movements, 
and without bread and beef an army of gladiators 
would in forty-eight hours be small fry, compared 
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to an army of well-fed slaves. Of all the generals in 
this war, Grant was the supreme Quartermaster- 
Strategist—a most rare and honorable title. 

Pushing on at top speed, the last forty miles of 
his journey had to be done on horseback. At times, 
on account of his recent injury, it was found neces- 
sary to take him from his horse, the soldiers carry- 
ing him in their arms across the roughest places. 
Yielding to no weakness or suffering, he arrived at 
Chattanooga on the evening of October 23. 

There chaos was turning to decomposition. The 
sight which greeted him was as formidable as it was 
depressing. 

The field of Chattanooga is by nature one of the 
most spectacular in the history of war. The town it- 
self is situated on the south bank of the Tennessee, 
at the northern end of a valley through which runs 
Chattanooga river. A little below the town the Ten- 
nessee makes a sharp turn from west to north, flow- 
ing round Raccoon Mountain. The west of the yal- 
ley is flanked by Lookout Mountain, some 2,200 
feet above the river, which completely dominates 
the whole countryside. To the east rises Missionary 
Ridge, 300 to 400 feet high. The Nashville and 
Trenton railroads passing the foot of the northern 
extremity of Lookout Mountain to Chattanooga, 
and thence by tunnel through the northern end of 
Missionary Ridge to Cleveland. Rosecrans had, in 
his retreat, lost Lookout Mountain and the railroad. 
To defend himself he had thrown up a semi-circular 
line of entrenchments running from Citico Creek 
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on the left to near the foot of Lookout Mountain 
on the right. Having lost his railroad communica-' 
tions, he made no attempt to use the river; instead, 
he depended on a circuitous mountain road over 
which all the supplies of his army had to be hauled 
sixty to seventy miles. 

Lack of adequate communication had reduced his 
command to starvation. There was no fuel in the 
town. Ten thousand dead mules walled the sides of 
the road to Bridgeport. There were not enough 
horses left to draw a single piece of artillery or an 
ambulance. The officers were living on mush, gruel 
and sour pork, and guards had to be placed over 
the horse troughs to keep the soldiers from stealing 
the scanty supply of corn allowed the starving ani- 
mals. It would be difficult to find a more complete 
example of an army paralysed by the inefficiency 
of its commander, who in this case had collapsed 
under the shock of defeat. “IJ never saw anything 
which seemed so lamentable and hopeless,’”’ wrote 
Dana, on October 16, to the War Department. Such 
was the situation which faced Grant when he rode 
into Chattanooga. 

There Dana, the Assistant Secretary of War, met 
him and the next morning telegraphed to the War 
Department in Washington: “Grant arrived last 
night, wet, dirty and well.’’ Grant went straight to 
Thomas's headquarters, refused to change his drip- 
ping clothes, drew up a chair by the fire and dried 
his boots. General Horace Porter, commenting on 
this, writes: ‘The extent of his indulgence in per- 
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sonal comfort in the field did not seem to be much 
greater than that of bluff old Marshal Suvaroff, who, 
when he wished to give himself over to an excess of 
luxury, used to go so far as to take off one spur be- 
fore going to bed.” There he ascertained the situa- 
tion, and then telegraphed to Halleck asking him to 
assign Sherman the command of the Army of the 
Tennessee. Learning that on the 19th, General Wil- 
liam F. Smith, of whom we shall hear again during 
the attack on Petersburg, in 1864, had reconnoitred 
the left bank of the Tennessee at Brown’s Ferry 
with a view of crossing the river and driving the 
enemy from the foothills on the opposite bank, 
Grant, realizing the importance of this measure in 
order to open up communications, on the morning of 
the 24th, made a personal reconnaissance of the 
position with Thomas and Smith, and that night is- 
sued orders for the opening of the route to Bridge- 
port on the 27th. 

On returning to his headquarters he at once called 
for millers, blacksmiths and axemen from the army, 
so that the mills in the neighborhood might be set 
to work, and tools forged for railroad construction, 
and wood cut for repairing and fuelling the cars and 
locomotives. A hundred and eighty-two bridges had 
to be rebuilt, and 182 miles of railroad repaired. 
This work he handed over to General Dodge, order- 
ing locomotives, cars and rails from Vicksburg and 
other places to be sent to Nashville. 

At three o’clock on the morning of the 27th, 1,500 
men under the command of General Smith left Chat- 
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tanooga in 52 boats which hugged the right bank of 

the Tennessee until they reached a signal light in- 

dicating the point at which they were to cross the 

river and land. The men then bent to their oars, 

landed, and rushing the weak Confederate pickets, 

occupied the hills on the left bank and entrenched 

| them. Thus was Chattanooga saved at a cost of 4 
men killed and 17 wounded. 

That night General Hooker’s advanced guard 

marched from the Bridgeport area, entered Lookout 

Valley, and encamped near Wauhatchie (see Plan 
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p- 144). To prevent his further advance, Long- 
sireet was sent to dislodge him, and fell upon Geary’'s 
corps of Hooker's command at midnight with such 
suddenness that his teamsters deserted their mules 
which stampeded. “Fortunately for their reputa- 
tion . . . they started toward the enemy, and with 
heads down and tails up, with trace-chains rattling 
and whiffle-trees snapping over the stumps of trees, 
they rushed pell-mell upon Longstreet’s bewildered 
men. Believing it to be an impetuous charge of cav- 
alry, his line broke and fled.”” The quartermaster in 
charge of these mules, knowing that brevets were 
being bestowed pretty freely at the time, and not 
wishing to see such distinguished service go unre- 
warded, sent in the following letter: “I respect- 
fully request that the mules for their gallantry in 
this action, may have conferred upon them the 
brevet rank of horses.” Some other wag poetically 
immortalized this remarkable military exploit in the 
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following parody of the Charge of the Light Bri- 
gade at the battle of Balaclava: 


“Mules to the right of them, 
Mules to the left of them, 
Mules in front of them, 
Pawed, brayed, and thundered. 
Breaking their own confines, 
Breaking through Longstreet’s lines, 
Into the Georgia troops, 

Stormed the two hundred. 
Wild all their eyes did glare, 
Whisked all their tails in air, 
Scattering the ‘Chivalry’ there, 

All the world wondered!” 


These mules so completely saved the situation that 
before midnight on the 28th, Thomas telegraphed 
Halleck that ‘‘the wagon-road is now open to Bridge- 
port. We have, besides, two steamboats, one at 
Bridgeport and one here, which will be started to- 
morrow. ... By this operation we have gained 
two wagon-roads and the river to get supplies by.” 
Thus, within five days of Grant’s arrival, the road 
to Bridgeport was opened; and within a week, the 
troops were receiving full rations, were being re- 
clothed and resupplied with ammunition, and, as 
Grant says, “a cheerfulness prevailed not before 
enjoyed in many weeks. Neither officers nor men 
looked upon themselves any longer as doomed.” 

The next night, the 29th, the Chattanooga, built 
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at Bridgeport from odd bits of machinery found 
there, towing several barges stacked with 34,000 ra- 
tions, set out for Kelley’s Ferry, forty-five miles 
distant from Bridgeport by river. After a long strug- 
gle against wind and flood the first camp fire came 
glimmering out of the darkness. A sentry was seen 
pacing to and fro. From the Chattanooga came the 
cry: 


* ‘FYallo! there. What troops are those ?” 

“Back came the answer in unmistakable Southern 
patois: ‘Ninth Tennessee. Run your old tea-kittle 
ashore here, and give us some hot whisky.’ 

“The answer was not comforting. . . . So we put 
the boat over to the other shore as fast as possible, 
and to gain time I called out: 

* “Who's in command?’ 

‘Old Stokes, you bet.’ 1 

‘Never mind, Williams, keep her in the middle. 
We're all right. . . . How far to Kelley’s Ferry? 

“Rite over thar whar you see the fire. They're 
sittin’ up for ye, I reckon.’ 

“Steady, Williams. Keep around the bend and 
steer for the light.’ ” 


An orderly was then sent off to report the ship’s 
arrival. ““The news went through the camps faster 
than his horse, and the soldiers were jubilant, and 
cheering ‘The Cracker line’s open. Full rations, boys! 
Three cheers for the Cracker line,’ as if we had won 


1The writer, General Le Duc, knew of a Colonel Stokes in a 
Tennessee regiment, and was re-assured when he heard his name. 
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another victory; and we had.” 

Having secured a workable line of supply, Grant 
sent a message to Sherman to hasten to Bridgeport, 
at which place he arrived on November 13. Mean- 
while, as if Grant had not his hands full enough at 
Chattanooga, Burnside’s position at Knoxville, fifty 
miles north, was causing the highest alarm at 
Washington, and Grant was plied with dispatch 
after dispatch, urging that something must be done 
for his relief. Bragg, apparently considering his own 
position impregnable, under instructions from Presi- 
dent Davis sent Longstreet to Knoxville to rein- 
force the Confederate army at that place. Grant 
thereupon ordered Thomas to attack Bragg, but at 
Thomas's urgent request he counter-ordered this 
operation, Thomas pointing out that in place of a 
direct attack, it would be more profitable to turn 
Bragg’s right flank and separate him from Long- 
street in Tennessee. 

During this time, Grant was constantly out ex- 
amining the country. On one of these trips, he rode 
by Chattanooga Creek where, because the water 
supply was common to both sides, a temporary truce 
had been established. As he was passing one of his 
own pickets, the sentry, recognising him, cried out: 
“Turn out the guard—Commanding General!” The 
Confederate picket, on the opposite side of the 
creek, hearing these words, its sentry in turn cried 
out: “Turn out the guard—General Grant.” The 
picket fell in and presented arms, and Grant re- 
turned the salute and rode on. 
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BATTLE OF THE EAGLE’S NEST 


Chattanooga is the Indian for Eagle’s Nest, and 
never did a battle better deserve such a name, for 
Bragg’s position seemed both lofty and impreg- 
nable. At once seeing the wisdom of Thomas's sug- 
gestion about turning Bragg’s right, Grant ordered 
Smith to prepare bridging material for a second 
bridge at Chattanooga, or Brown's Ferry, and for 
a bridge to span the South Chickamauga. Then, on 
the 16th, accompanied by Thomas, Smith and Sher- 
man, he reconnoitred a position overlooking the 
mouth of the South Chickamauga river, after which 
he made up his mind as to his plan of attack. 

Bragg’s army was strongly entrenched on the 
heights of Missionary Ridge with its left stretching 
across to Lookout Mountain, a craggy ridge where 
soon was to be fought the spectacular battle above: 
the clouds. Grant's plan was to divide his own forces 
into three subordinate commands, each of which 
had a definite job to do, in addition to co-operating 
with the others. (See Map, p. 144.) Sherman was 
placed on the left of the Union line, facing the Con- 
federate right wing. His task was to attack Bragg’s 
right, drive it back or get around it, whichever he 
could, and threaten or capture the important rail- 
road in its rear. This would compel Bragg either to 
weaken his center by withdrawing troops to check 
Sherman, or to forfeit his base of supplies at the 
railroad near Chickamauga Station. In the mean- 
while, Grant planned to have Hooker, who was in 
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command of the right of the Federal forces, advance 
from Lookout Valley and threaten Bragg’s left flank. 
While both ends of the Union lines were thus work- 
ing their way around the Confederate positions, 
Grant's center, under Thomas, was to be in a posi- 
tion to press against the front of the Confederates, 
moving forward in conjunction with Sherman and 
obliquely to the left to maintain a continuous battle 
front. Grant’s plan was thus a double envelopment 
with the lines of Sherman and Hooker pivoting on 
Thomas as a center. Sherman was to play the lead- 
ing réle, for his defeat of Bragg’s right would not 
only dislodge the enemy but destroy his base and 
separate him from Longstreet, as Thomas had 
pointed out. 

Grant’s main difficulty was to obtain secrecy of 
movement, for Chattanooga was completely over- 
looked from Lookout Mountain and Missionary 
Ridge. To mislead Bragg, Sherman was ordered to 
cross over toward Bragg’s left and throw his leading 
division on Lookout Mountain, to give Bragg the 
idea that it was Grant’s intention to attack there. 
Sherman was then to lead off his remaining divisions, 
as if he were going to Knoxville, and when out of 
sight, to lie hidden in the hills. Pontoons and neces- 
sary bridges were planned to permit Sherman’s rapid 
return and surprise of the Confederate right. ‘All 
things,” said Sherman, ‘‘were prearranged with a 
foresight that elicited my admiration.” 

These movements misled Bragg; but unfortu- 
nately, on account of the rains, Sherman's command 
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was delayed in its advance, and Bragg, growing 
suspicious, began to move troops to his right. On the 
night of the 22nd, a deserter came into the Federal 
lines and reported that Bragg was falling back, and 
that he had sent two divisions to Steven’s Gap, over 
Lookout Mountain, to attack Sherman. Grant should 
have welcomed this information; but having received 
news that Knoxville had been attacked, and being 
daily pestered by the authorities in Washington to 
assist Burnside there, he feared that Bragg’s move 
was a ruse to cover the reinforcing of Longstreet. 
Learning, moreover, that Sherman would not be able 
to cross the Tennessee and reach his position of at- 
tack, according to the plan, until the night of the 
23rd—24th, he instructed Thomas to make a recon- 
naissance in force on the morning of the 23rd, in 
order to verify Bragg’s position. 

The attack which followed was probably the most 
spectacular carried out during the war, so spectacular 
that the Confederates overlooking the immense pa- 
rade ground at first thought that Grant was holding a 
review. 


“Flags were flying . . . commands of hundreds 
of company officers, the sound of drums, the ringing 
notes of the bugle, companies wheeling and counter- 
marching and regiments getting into line, the bright 
sun lighting up ten thousand polished bayonets till 
they glistened and flashed like a flying shower of 
electric sparks . . . and, what was probably hardly 
ever before seen, drummers were marching with 
their companies, beating the charge.” 
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Then Bragg’s men realized that it was not a re- 
view but an attack, and hastily the picket line fell 
back on its reserves. This action ended by Thomas 
establishing a line parallel to and within a mile of 
the western flank of Missionary Ridge, which not 
only changed Thomas’s ultimate task but roused 
Bragg to the danger threatening his right flank which 
he now reinforced. 

By the night of the 23rd, Sherman’s command, 
with the exception of Osterhaus’s division, which had 
been delayed, was ready to move; and at midnight 
his landing force, under General Smith, advanced 
up-stream from North Chickamauga Creek, where 
they had been hidden. The Confederate picket 
at the place selected for landing was captured by a 
clever ruse. A boat load of soldiers having crossed the 
river above it, had gone in behind it, and then, call- 
ing out ‘relief!’ deceived and captured all but one 
of the pickets. Shortly after midnight, on the 24th, 
the landing was made near the mouth of the South 
Chickamauga, when the work of ferrying over Sher- 
man's infantry was at once begun. By daylight two 
divisions had crossed. A bridge 1,350 feet in length 
was then thrown over the Tennessee, being finished 
a little after noon, and another across the South 
Chickamauga. At one o'clock, Sherman began his 
advance, and by half past three the heads of his 
columns reached a detached hill north of Mission- 
ary Ridge and then entrenched there for the night. 
This hill was not, however, Tunnel Hill which he 
had been ordered to take. 
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While Sherman, on Grant’s left end, was advanc- 
ing, Thomas, in the center, stood fast; and the 
Brown’s Ferry bridge breaking before Osterhaus’s 
division could cross over, this general joined Hooker. 
Just after midnight, on the 24th, Thomas, under in- 
structions from Grant, ordered Hooker to “take 
the point of Lookout,” on the extreme Federal right. 

While Sherman’s men were intent on the north 
end of Missionary Ridge, and Thomas's were oc- 
cupying their entrenchments in the center, suddenly 
out of the clouds which obscured the top of Look- 
out Mountain came rolling down to the valley below 
the roar of battle. It was Hooker's attack. Hours 
passed by, but still the din continued. At length a rift 
in the clouds disclosed a thrilling sight; the enemy 
was seen in flight and Hooker’s men in pursuit. “Then 
went up a mighty cheer from the thirty thousand in 
the valley that was heard above the battle by their 
comrades on the mountain.” 


“As the sun went down the clouds rolled away, 
and the night came on clear and cool. A grand sight 
was old Lookout that night. Not two miles apart 
were the parallel camp-fires of the two armies, ex- 
tending from the summit af the mountain to its base, 
looking like streams of burning lava, while in be- 
tween the flashes from the skirmishers’ muskets 
glowed like giant fireflies. . . . The great iron cres- 
cent that had with threatening aspect, so long hung 
over them, was disappearing.” 
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During the night, Hooker gained the summit of 
the mountain; and a little before sunrise a group of 
soldiers gathered on an overhanging crag. As the 
first rays broke full upon them, they loosened the 
folds of a flag they carried; and the Stars and Stripes 
were seen by the waiting thousands below. 

During the night of 24th—-25th Grant reviewed 
the situation in order to elaborate his orders for the 
attack on the following morning. Sherman was to 
advance at daylight, and Thomas was to co-operate 
in this attack. Learning of Hooker’s success, he de- 
cided to suspend Thomas’s movement until Hooker, 
who now was ordered to advance on the Rossville 
road toward Missionary Ridge, could make himself 
felt on Bragg’s left and rear. In brief, the tactics 
were to be as follows: Thomas, in the centre, was 
to stand fast in reserve as the pivot upon which 
Sherman, on his left, wheeled forward against the 
Tunnel Hill position. This inactivity of Thomas 
would allow Bragg to mass against Sherman, and 
this massing would weaken the Confederate front. 
Hooker, by coming in on Bragg’s left, could only be 
opposed by further weakening the front—then would 
come Thomas’s chance to advance. Success depended 
on Sherman’s not being overwhelmed, and on 
Hooker’s gaining Bragg’s left flank early in the 
afternoon. 

Though Hooker had advanced at dawn on the 
25th, he was delayed for some hours at Chattanooga 
river, for the bridge there had been burnt. It was not 
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until after three in the afternoon that he reached 
Rossville gap. When he did so, he immediately car- 
ried it and swept on to Missionary Ridge, but failed 
to report this success to Thomas. Grant, who was 
with Thomas on Orchard Knob, from where he 
could see the left front of the battlefield, not know- 
ing of Hooker’s success, and fearing that Sherman 
might be overwhelmed, at three-thirty ordered 
Thomas to advance and carry the rifle pits at the 
foot of Missionary Ridge, as a preparatory measure 
to a general assault of the mountain. 

Missionary Ridge rose some 400 feet above the 
plain, and was protected by two entrenched lines 
held by men at one pace interval. The supporting 
artillery was on the Ridge itself; consequently its 
fire was plunging and not very effective. When 
Thomas's men reached the lower line of rifle pits, 
its defenders fell back, and, swarming up the hill, 
rushed through the second line, causing considerable 
confusion. The attacking troops, seeing the enemy 
run, instinctively ran after him; and so it happened 
they carried the ridge in one bound in place of 
two. 

Grant was astonished at what he saw, for he had 
only expected the first line of rifle pits to be as- 
saulted. Turning to Thomas, he said: ‘‘Who ordered 
those men up the ridge?” Thomas did not know, and 
so aides were sent out to discover what had hap- 
pened. Meanwhile Hooker's advance had thrown 
the rear of the Confederate army into panic: “A 
panic,” writes Bragg, “which I had never before wit- 
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nessed seemed to have seized upon officers and men; 
and each seemed to be struggling for his personal 
safety, regardless of his duty or his character.” At- 
tackd in flank and broken in front, the men of the 
South fell back in utmost confusion, pressed by 
Wood's and Sheridan’s divisions, and then a little 
later on, by Baird’s and Johnson’s as well. The 
victors ‘‘madly shouted; some wept from very ex- 
cess of joy.” Sheridan did not stop. With two bri- 
gades he pushed down the Mission Mills road, and 
only halted his pursuit at midnight. Of Sheridan, 
Grant says: To his ‘prompt movement the Army 
of the Cumberland and the nation are indebted for 
the bulk of the capture of prisoners, artillery and 
small-arms that day.” 

The pursuit was abandoned on the 28th, for 
Grant’s immediate problem was the relief of Burn- 
side. On the 27th, finding that Bragg was in full re- 
treat, he ordered Thomas to send Granger's corps 
to Knoxville. On the 29th, finding that Granger had 
not started, he sent Sherman instead, who arrived 
there on December 6, to find that Longstreet had 
raised the siege on the 4th, and was in retreat up the 
Holston Valley. On the 20th, Grant moved his 
headquarters to Nashville, leaving Thomas in com- 
mand at Chattanooga. 

In this battle, Grant’s losses were 5,815 out of a 
total force of about 60,000. Bragg who, after Long- 
Street had left him, had only 33,000 troops in line, 
lost 6,175 stands of arms, 40 guns, 5,471 prisoners, 
and about 3,000 in killed and wounded. 
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GRANT’S CONTROLLING IDEA 


From Galena to Cairo, from Cairo to Paducah, 
from Paducah to Fort Donelson, from Fort Donel- 
son to Shiloh, from Shiloh to Corinth, from Corinth 
to Vicksburg, and from Vicksburg to Chattanooga, 
shows clearly Grant’s progress. Now he stood at 
the back door of the Confederacy, for his victory was 
not merely one over Bragg and Longstreet, but one 
over the entire South. It was the culminating point of 
an immense strategical movement, the aim of which 
was to establish an attackable rear to Lee’s army in 
Virginia. Hitherto, this army had possessed a front 
only; and this front it had maintained against all 
odds. The road to Richmond lay through Cairo. 
Grant may not have seen this at first; but little by 
little he grew to see it so clearly, that now it became 
the pivotal idea of his strategy. In after years he 
writes, and there is no reason suppose that he is not 
truthful: 


“T expected to retain the command I then had, and 
prepared myself for the campaign against Atlanta. I 
had great hopes of having a campaign made against 
Mobile from the Gulf. I expected after Atlanta fell 
to occupy that place permanently, and cut off Lee’s 
army from the west by way of the road running 
through Augusta to Atlanta and thence south-west. 
I was preparing to hold Atlanta with a small garri- 
son, and it was my expectation to push through to 
Mobile if that city was in our possession; if not, to 
Savannah; and in this manner to get possession of 
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the only east and west railroad that would then be 
left to the enemy.” 


On December 7, from Chattanooga, Grant sug- 
gested this plan to Halleck as follows: 


“T propose, with the concurrence of higher author- 
ity, to move by way of New Orleans and Passagoula 
on Mobile. I would hope to secure that place, or its 
investment, by the last of January. Should the enemy 
make an obstinate resistance at Mobile, I would for- 
tify outside and leave a garrison sufficient to hold 
the garrison of the town, and with the balance of the 
army make a campaign into the interior of Alabama 
and possibly Georgia. The campaign, of course, 
would be suggested by the movements of the enemy. 
It seems to me that the move would secure the en- 
tire States of Alabama and Mississippi and a part 
of Georgia, or force Lee to abandon Virginia and 
North Carolina. Without his force the enemy have 
not got army enough to resist the army IJ can 
take. .3.3” 


As Grant saw the necessity of creating a rear to 
Lee’s army, equally he saw the necessity of protect- 
ing his army against an attack in rear when the time 
should come for him to move against Lee’s rear. 
This is why he is insistent in regard to Mobile. To 
move southwards on Atlanta and thence eastwards 
on Columbia, Savannah or Charleston, was stra- 
tegically unsound unless the enemy were denied the 
Vicksburg—Montgomery railroad (See General 
Map). To gain this road, it was safer to move from 
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Mobile than from Chattanooga, because from Mo- 
bile an advancing army could not easily be attacked 
in rear, while from Chattanooga it could. Grant's 
object was Lee’s rear, and to gain this objective he 
must occupy the Vicksburg—Montgomery railroad 
which would give him command of the States of 
Mississippi and Alabama; to do so, the securest line 
of advance was from Mobile northwards. Therefore 
Mobile must first be occupied. Once in occupation of 
the lateral railroad, his rear would be secure, and 
Lee’s threatened. Then he could advance down the 
passage leading from the back-door—Chattanooga 
—to the interior of the Confederacy—Virginia— 
or, should Lee turn westwards to stop his advance, 
then the front door—Richmond—would be left open 
to the Army of the Potomac. 

Lincoln would not agree to this plan until Long- 
street was ejected from east Tennessee; and as win- 
ter had broken, a direct advance was not practical, 
so Grant determined to move Sherman on Meridian. 
On January 15 he wrote to Halleck: 


“T look upon the next line for me to secure to be | 
that from Chattanoga to Mobile; Montgomery and 
Atlanta being the important intermediate points. To 
do this, large supplies must be secured on the Ten- 
nessee river, so as to be independent of the railroads 
from here [Nashville] to the Tennessee for a con- 
siderable length of time. Mobile would be a second 
base. The destruction which Sherman will do to the 
roads around Meridian will be of material impor- 
tance to us in preventing the enemy from drawing 
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supplies from Mississippi and in clearing that section 
of all large bodies of rebel troops. I do not look 
upon any points except Mobile in the south, and the 
Tennessee river in the north, as presenting practica- 
ble starting points from which to operate against 
Atlanta and Montgomery.” 


Sherman advanced from Vicksburg on February 
3, and on the 14th entered Meridian, completely 
destroying the railroads at this place. This raid 
caused the greatest excitement throughout the Con- 
federacy, troops being sent from Mobile and from 
Johnston's army to bring Sherman to book. There- 
upon Sherman fell back to Canton, simultaneously 
Longstreet retired, followed by Schofield, while 
Thomas remained at Chattanooga. Such was the 
situation in the West when, on March 3, Grant was 
called to Washington. 
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CHAPTER VI 
THE PROBLEM AND THE PLAN 


THE MASTER MASON 


ON February 26, 1864, Mr. Washburne, the repre- 
sentative from the Galena district of Illinois, intro- 
duced into Congress a bill to revive the grade of 
Lieutenant-General; and, on March g, Grant re- 
ceived his commission as such from the hands of 
President Lincoln, with a salary of $6,000 a year. 
As Lieutenant-General, he became the master 
mason of Northern strategy; and now the problem 
was: would he prove himself a worthy one? It was 
neither an easy nor an enviable task. Lee, with the 
Army of Northern Virginia, stood before him, en- 
dowed with a prestige few generals and armies have 
ever gained. McClellan, Pope, Burnside and Hooker 
had failed; and though Meade had beaten back Lee 
at Gettysburg, since then he had done little more 
than play a game of hide and seek with his enemy. 
Grant had proved himself an able general at Donel- 
son, Corinth, Vicksburg, and Chattanooga; but be- 
tween the position of a subordinate general and that 
of a General-in-Chief lies a vast difference. While 
the one obeys, the other has to plan. More difficult 
still, a General-in-Chief must come into intimate 
touch with his Government. Consequently, he is com- 
156 
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pelled to equate his strategy with its policy, leading 
policy, whenever possible, along sound strategical 
lines. Therefore he has to think in two directions: 
forwards towards his enemy, backwards towards 
his Government, which generally is the more trouble- 
some of the two. 

Had Grant been fighting on the Potomac, eastern 
conditions, generals and politicians would have been 
known to him. But on March 8, he came to Wash- 
ington as a stranger to a strange land and to a 
strange city, a half-baked provincial town with its 
half-built Capitol. Pennsylvania Avenue—a stream 
of mud or a cloud of dust; generals by the score; 
politicians in frock coats and tall hats; spies, flash 
women; farmers selling cattle; crooks, profiteers 
and cheating commissaires ; everyone hurrying to and 
fro, through the mud or the dust, intriguing, specu- 
lating, chasing dollars and phantoms. Such was 
Grant's glimpse of the capital, where only once be- 
fore had he spent a day, and that after leaving 
West Point. 

Badeau tells us: “The man was a marvel of sim- 
plicity; a powerful nature veiled in the plainest pos- 
sible exterior. . . . Not a sign about him suggested 
rank, or reputation, or power.” He went to Wil- 
lard’s Hotel; and there Richard Henry Dana saw 
and says of him: “I saw that the ordinary scrubby- 
looking man, with a slightly seedy look, as if he was 
out of office and on half-pay and nothing to do but 
hang around the entry of Willard’s, cigar in mouth, 
had a clear blue eye, and a look of resolution, as if 
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he could not be trifled with, and an entire indifference 
to the crowd about him. Straight nose, too. Still, to 
see him talking and smoking in the lower entry of 
Willard’s, in that crowd, in such times—the general- 
issimo of our armies, on whom the destiny of the 
empire seemed to hang!” Colonel Theodore Lyman 
also saw him there, and he says: ‘“‘His eyes of a clear 
blue; forehead high; nose aquiline; jaw squarely set, 
but not sensual. His face has three expressions: deep 
thought; extreme determination; and great simplic- 
ity and calmness.” A few days later he adds: ‘‘Grant 
is a man of a good deal of rough dignity; rather 
taciturn; quick and decided in speech. He habitually 
wears an expression as if he had determined to drive 
his head through a brick wall, and was about to do 
it.” And again: ‘He sits firmly in the saddle and 
looks straight ahead, as if only intent on getting to 
some particular point.” 

These glimpses of Grant are always interesting, 
especially those recorded at the moment, for being 
the less prejudiced they are the more convincing. I 
have not attempted to collect them in one place, be- 
cause J believe that a more truthful picture of the 
man can be gained by mentioning them at the ap- 
proximate dates upon which they were made, leaving 
it to the reader to piece them together in his mind, 
and so little by little obtain the complete picture of 
this remarkable man whose greatness grew out of 
the war, and was only in the bud at its outbreak. 

Already, here and there, I have given a sketch of 
Grant at work, his method of dealing with little men 
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and with great problems. Now, as he stands on the 
threshold of his greatest adventure, it is of interest 
to turn to this subject. Most of the glimpses I shall 
now give of him are taken from General Horace 
Porter’s book Campaigning with Grant, and Porter 
was, as I have already noted, one of his intimate 
staff officers. He says: ‘He could not only discipline 
others, but he could discipline himself.’’ Herein lay 
his greatest secret to success, for self-discipline is 
the foundation of self-education. He possessed great 
moral courage and great physical courage. ‘““When 
in doubt, fight” was one of his maxims. Porter 
writes: ‘I have known, in my experience, only two 
men who could remain absolutely immovable under 
a heavy fire, without even the twittering of a muscle. 
One was a bugler in the cavalry, and the other was 
General Grant.” He was a prodigious worker; in all, 
during the forthcoming campaign he commanded 
533,000 men, yet his staff ‘consisted of fourteen of- 
ficers only, and was not larger than that of some 
division commanders.” His plans he worked out 
himself, and he never made them known far in ad- 
vance. Though by no means a secretive man by na- 
ture, “it was his invariable custom to keep his con- 
templated movements locked up in his own mind to 
avoid all possibility of their being mentioned.” He 
could work in noise and turmoil just as easily as in 
quietude and peace, and with the same clearness. 
General Meade says: “There is one striking feature 
about Grant's orders: no matter how hurriedly he 
may write them on the field, no one ever has the 
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slightest doubt as to their meaning, or ever has to 
read them over a second time to understand them.” 
He never made use of pretentions, used few meta- 
phors, few adjectives and few Latin words, and 
wrote with any pen. 

Though all the more important orders he wrote 
himself, ‘‘he studiously avoided performing any duty 
which some one else could do as well as or better 
than he; and in this respect demonstrated his rare 
powers of administration and executive methods. 
He was one of the few men holding high position 
who did not waste valuable hours by giving his per- 
sonal attention to petty details. He never consumed 
his time in reading over court-martial proceedings, 
or figuring up the items of supplies on hand, or writ- 
ing unnecessary letters or communications. He held 
subordinates to a strict accountability in the per- 
formance of such duties, and kept his own time for 
thought.”’ Should, however, a subordinate fail him, 
“He never criticised an officer harshly in the pres- 
ence of others. If fault had to be found with him, 
it was never made an occasion to humiliate him or 
wound his feelings.” 

Here is a little picture dated April 30, 1864. 
With Porter he rode over to visit Meade who com- 
manded the Army of the Potomac, the Army that 
had fought in Virginia while he was fighting in the 
West. Meade was a man of quick temper, his men 
calling him—‘‘D—d old goggle-eyed snapping tur- 
tle.’ On his way back Grant turned to Porter and 
said: “I have watched the progress of the Army of 
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the Potomac ever since it was organized, and have 
been greatly interested in reading the accounts of the 
splendid fighting it has done.” This is an illuminating 
remark, for few generals who had had to face his 
problems would have troubled to find the time to 
examine those of others hundreds of miles away. 
Although Grant had, throughout life, a horror for 
killing, which is part and parcel of the tactical side 
of war, he seems always to have had a great love for 
the strategical, or planning side. Even before the 
outbreak of the war, at Galena, in 1859, when Na- 
poleon III, the French Emperor, was fighting his 
Italian campaign, Grant was minutely acquainted 
with it in all its details. He studied newspapers, 
pored over maps, and frequently said: ‘“This move- 
ment was a mistake. If I commanded the army, I 
would do thus and so.” 

Turning to Porter, he changed the subject to Chat- 
tanooga: “The difficulty is finding commanding of- 
ficers,” he said, “possessed of sufficient breadth of 
view and administrative ability to confine their at- 
tention to perfecting their organizations, and giving 
a general supervision to their commands, instead of 
wasting their time upon details. For instance, there 
is General G . He is a very gallant officer; but 
at a critical period of the battle of Chattanooga he 
neglected to give the necessary directions to his 
troops, and concentrated all his efforts upon aiming 
and firing some heavy guns, a service which could 
have been better performed by any lieutenant of 
artillery. I had to order him peremptorily to leave 
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the battery and give his attentiton to his troops.” 

Though he did not say so he made up his mind 
that Meade was not such a man; and he, therefore, 
decided to leave him in command of the Army of the 
Potomac. 

Others saw him in various lights; but he did not 
see them, or seeing them said nothing. He wrote 
to Sherman, thanking him and McPherson “‘as the 
men to whom, above all others, I feel indebted for 
whatever I have had of success” ; Sherman answered: 


“T believe you are as brave, patriotic, and just as 
the great prototype Washington; as unselfish, kind- 
hearted, and honest, as a man should be; but the 
chief characteristic in your nature is the simple faith 
in success you have always manifested, which I can 
liken to nothing else than the faith a Christian has in 
his Saviour. This faith gave you victory at Shiloh 
and Vicksburg. Also, when you have completed your 
best preparations, you go into battle without hesita- 
tion, as at Chattanooga—no doubts, no reserves; 
and I tell you that it was this that made us act with 
confidence. I knew wherever I was that you thought 
of me, and if I got in a tight place you would come— 
if alive.” 


Sherman urged him, “For God's sake and your 
country’s sake, come out of Washington”; for he 
knew Grant’s honest simplicity, and he was afraid of 
political cunning. He implored him to come out West 
—‘You know us, and we know you; here you are 
sure of success.” Though Grant realized that Wash- 
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ington was no place for him, he saw more clearly 
than Sherman that the grand strategy of the war 
demanded that he should remain in Virginia; for if 
Virginia was not to be the prow of the good ship 
Victory, there stood her helm; and Grant, whatever 
his longings may have been, knew where her pilot 
should stand. 

The rocks and shallows he had to steer his way 
through were many. In the East there was no war 
plan, no chart to guide him. The political compass 
showed no steady path, but swung erratically be- 
tween “‘an uninstructed enthusiasm and a purblind 
pedantry.’’ While the masses of the people were 
eager for strong measures, the politicians feared 
that such measures would lose them votes. Their 
fearfulness and lack of policy had so encouraged the 
peace party, that Grant realized the problems which 
confronted him were as much political as military. 
To save the North from a moral dry rot, his prob- 
lem was not merely one of winning the war in the 
most economical way, but of crushing the Confed- 
eracy in the shortest possible time. Lincoln had now 
been three years in power; the Presidential elections 
would take place in November; and if he were not 
re-elected, then chaos and dreadful night! It was at 
this crisis that he declared that he did not intend to 
manoeuvre; and there is little doubt that his words 
fitted the political situation, for time prohibited de- 
lay and demanded fierce action. 

The strategical situation was complex, and had it 
not been for his own strategy in the West it would 
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Thomas was at Chattanooga; Sherman was moving 
out from Vicksburg; Schofield was operating against 
Longstreet in east Tennessee, and Banks at the head 
of 40,000 men was advancing up the Red river in 
Louisiana (see General Map). All these forces, as 
Grant said, were acting independently and without 
concert, “like a balky team, no two ever pulling to- 
gether.” Truly Badeau writes: ‘‘So the struggle was 
protracted, the cost enhanced, and the expenditure 
of human life increased. A score of discordant 
armies; half a score of cantrary campaigns; confu- 
sion and uncertainty in the field, doubt and dejec- 
tion, and sometimes despondency at home; battles 
whose object none could perceive; a war whose issue 
none could foretell—it was chaos itself before light 
had appeared, or order was evolved.” 

This, then, was the problem which faced Grant, 
lost in the crowd at Willard’s Hotel: how to form a 
political base; how to bring policy in line with 
strategy, and how to elaborate a strategy acceptable 
to the politicians. How to shape this chaos which 
surrounded him into a cosmos; how to give it light, 
vitality and articulation. How to evolve order out 
of disorder—and the time wherein to accomplish 
this was what? Eight weeks! 

Let the reader remember these two words when- 
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ever he is inclined to criticise the campaigns which 
followed. Let him also remember that, as the crow 
flies, the total distance which separated the seven 
principal armies from Washington was over 3,300 
miles; that railroads in these days were few, and 
telegraphs were indifferent. Let him place the prob- 
lem which faced Grant on March 9, 1864, before 
any living general today, allowing him all modern 
inventions, and ask him to produce a workable solu- 
tion in eight weeks. Knowing what I do of war, I 
warrant this general will stand aghast. What Grant 
accomplished between March g and May 4 is a surer 
measure of his generalship than Vicksburg, Chat- 
tanooga and Appomattox rolled into one. 


THE FULCRUM AND THE LEVER 


Behind the master mason stood the architect of 
war policy—Lincoln. What of him? He had wrecked 
McClellan’s plan in 1862; and advised by the im- 
possible Stanton, Secretary of War, and the equally 
impossible Halleck, strategy had flown through his 
fingers like water through a sieve. Had it not been 
for Grant in the West, it would have poured through 
a bottomless war. Grant’s campaigns had produced 
a bottom, a foundation; and Lincoln was very hu- 
man, earnestly having watched this man’s endeavors 
in the West. Possessing an intuitive, almost feminine, 
nature, he was in many ways a weak ruler; but be- 
ing a son of the people he understood his fellow 
citizens, sensing their innermost feelings more surely 
than any other man of his day. As yet he had never 
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seen Grant, but Grant was of his stock—a child of 
the soil; and it was at this time, when questioned as 
to Grant's generalship, Lincoln replied: 


“Grant is the first general I have had. You know 
how it has been with all the rest. As soon as I put a 
man in command of the Army, he’d come to me with 
a plan of campaign and about as much as to say, 
‘Now, I don’t believe I can do it, but if you say so, 
I'll try it on,’ and so put the responsibility of success 
or failure on me. They all wanted me to be the Gen- 
eral. Now, it isn’t so with Grant. He hasn't told me 
what his plans are. I don’t know and I don't want to 
know. I am glad to find a man that can go ahead 
without me. When any of the rest set out on a cam- 
paign, they would look over matters and pick out 
some one thing they were short and they knew I 
couldn’t give ‘em and tell me they couldn’t hope to 
win unless they had it; and it was most generally cav- 
alry. Now, when Grant took hold, I was waiting to 
see what his pet impossibility would be, and I reck- 
oned it would be cavalry, of course, for we hadn't 
horses enough. to mount what men we had. There 
were fifteen thousand or thereabouts up near Har- 
pers’ Ferry and no horses to put them on. Well, the 
other day Grant sends to me about those very men 
just as I expected; but what he wanted to know was, 
whether he could make infantry of them or disband 
’em. He doesn’t ask impossibilities of me and he’s the 
first general I have had that didn’t.” 


All he ‘wanted or had ever wanted,” Lincoln 
told Grant in their. first interview, ‘was someone 
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who would take the responsibility and act.” He at 
once agreed to a reshuffle of commanders: Halleck 
was to become Chief-of-Staff and remain at Wash- 
ington; Meade, to continue to command the Army 
of the Potomac; Sherman, to take over the com- 
mand of the Department of the Mississippi; and 
McPherson, the Army of the Tennessee. This de- 
cided on, and knowing he could reckon on Lincoln’s 
support, Grant got down to his central idea. 

What was it? Victory! Yes, but how? First, to 
protect Washington, for to uncover the political 
base was at any moment to risk a moral earthquake. 
Secondly, to defeat Lee’s army by means of a con- 
tacting circle of men. Thirdly, that all the Federal 
armies should work like a tug-of-war team, simul- 
taneously pulling together. Up till now, the various 
armies had acted independently. This was to stop. 
He says: “To this end I regarded the Army of the 
Potomac as the center, and all west to Memphis, 
along the line described as our position at the time, 
and north of it, the right wing; the Army of the 
James, under General Butler, as the left wing, and 
all the troops south as a force in rear of the enemy.” 

To protect Washington, he saw that the policy 
of shielding the capital against Lee’s thrusts must be 
replaced by one which would compel Lee to guard 
himself against Northern blows. In brief, his central 
idea was concentration of force from which he in- 
tended to develop a ceaseless offensive against the 
enemy’s armies, and the resources and morale of 
the Confederacy. This demanded unity of direction 
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in its full meaning; consequently, having been ap- 
pointed General-in-Chief, he intended to act as such. 
Further, he saw that a pivot to his whole strategy 
could only be established by fixing Lee. He -de- 
termined, therefore, to establish his field headquar- 
ters with the Army of the Potomac, leaving the exec- 
utive command to Meade. 

Why did Grant seek to fix Lee, to force him to 
defend himself? Instead, why did he not attempt 
to move round him as he had moved round Pem- 
berton at Vicksburg? The reasons are that while in 
the Vicksburg campaign he had no rear to protect, 
in the forthcoming one, Washington was his rear, 
and this city had to be protected. At Vicksburg his 
numerical strength was only equal to Pemberton’s, 
but had he been nearly twice as strong, undoubtedly 
he would have contained, that is, held back, Pem- 
berton with part of his force, and have struck at 
Johnston with the other part, in place of moving the 
whole of his army on Jackson City. His intention 
now was to contain or hold Lee, not only to prevent 
this general’s moving onto Washington, but to pre- 
vent his sending part of his army to operate against 
Sherman. His idea was that while he held Lee in 
Virginia by hitting him so hard that he would be 
compelled to use every man in self-defence, Sher- 
man, operating from Chattanooga, should advance 
on Atlanta and thence against Lee’s rear, not his 
immediate tactical rear, but his administrative rear 
—the area he drew his supplies from. By this dual 
attack, the one towards Richmond and the other 
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towards Atlanta, Grant hoped to keep his enemy’s 
forces divided, a division which would prevent John- 
ston, who opposed Sherman, from reinforcing Lee, 
and Lee, who was opposed by himself, from rein- 
forcing Johnston. If this could be accomplished, 
then the enemy would be prevented from concen- 
trating an equal or superior force against either 
Sherman or himself. Grant says: ‘“There could have 
been no difference of opinion as to the first duty of 
the armies of the Military Division of the Missis- 
sippi. Johnston’s army was the first objective, and 
the important railroad center, Atlanta, the second.” 
Once Atlanta was occupied, the range of the Al- 
leghenies would be turned, and a straight road to 
Lee’s administrative rear would be opened to Sher- 
man. 

To assist Sherman, Grant intended to move upon 
Mobile by land while the navy closed the harbor. 
From Mobile his plan was to advance on Mont- 
gomery, and so threaten Johnston’s rear whilst Sher- 
man pressed his front. This operation depended on 
General Banks who, at this time, at the head of 
40,000 men, was engaged on the Red River cam- 
paign west of the Mississippi. Banks was instructed 
to take Shreveport as rapidly as possible, and then 
send 10,000 men to Sherman and operate with 25,- 
ooo against Mobile. Fate decided otherwise, for, on 
April 8, this general was attacked and decisively 
beaten, with the result that Sherman single-handed 
had to face Johnston. 

Towards the end of March, Grant sent Sherman 
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a letter and a map explaining his entire campaign. 
These were received on April 2, but unfortunately 
the letter has been lost. This map, however, shows 
quite clearly Grant’s idea of the rear approach and 
the general encirclement of the Confederate armies 
in an ever-contracting area. 

Acknowledging this letter and map on April 5, 
Sherman says: “From that map I see all, and glad 
am J that there are minds now at Washington able 
to devise; and for my part, if we can keep our coun- 
sels I believe I have the men and ability to march 
square up to the position assigned to me and to hold 
it. . . . No time shall be lost in putting my forces 
in mobile condition, so that all I ask is notice of 
time, that all the grand theater of war there shall be 
simultaneous action.” 

On April 4, Grant wrote again to Sherman, say- 
ing: “You I propose to move against Johnston’s 
army, to break it up, and to get into the interior of 
the enemy’s country as far as you can against their 
war resources.” Again on the 18th: “Should both 
attacks meet with success and should the enemy 
abandon his lines of defence and seek to unite his 
forces at some central point, no Federal army is to 
rest on its oars. But,” he continues, “‘you have had 
too much experience in travelling light and subsist- 
ing on the country to be caught by any such ruse. 
I hope my experience [i. e., cutting loose from his 
base at Vicksburg] has not been thrown away. My 
directions, then, would be, if the enemy in your front 
shows signs of following Lee, follow him up to the 
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full extent of your ability.” 

To Grant's letters of the 4th, Sherman replied 
on the roth: “Your two letters of April 4th are now 
before me, and afford me infinite satisfaction. That 
we are now to act in a common plan on a common 
center, looks like enlightened war.” 

Thus was Sherman’s lever created to work upon 
Grant’s fulcrum. 


ESTABLISHING THE FULCRUM 


Turning from Georgia to Virginia, one can make 
no valid criticism of the campaigns fought in either 
of these States unless they are considered as one 
combined operation, based, as Sherman says, on ‘‘a 
common plan,” and on “a common center.” To criti- 
cise Sherman without reference to Grant, or Grant 
without reference to Sherman, is to fall into the 
common error of criticising the lever apart from the 
fulcrum and-the fulcrum apart from the lever—a 
blunder many historians of the Civil War have 
made. Though quite different in nature, the two 
campaigns were complementary. Grant's object was 
the overthrow of the Confederate Government, and 
Lee stood in his way. Lee depended not only on his 
army but on being able to feed his men, the bulk of 
his supplies coming from Georgia and the Carolinas. 
Sherman’s object was to attack these supplies, and 
Johnston stood in his way. Grant had therefore first 
to deal with Lee’s army and Sherman had first to 
deal with Johnston’s. They worked under different 
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t 
{ 
| circumstances, the most important being that while 
's Sherman had a strategical centre, Chattanooga, be- 
hind him, Grant had a political centre, Washington, 
which in no circumstances could be abandoned. 
Again, as Sherman moved forward, his front wid- 
ened out, giving him room to manoeuvre in, while 
vet! Grant, as I will now show, was compelled to move 
{ down what was virtually a defile, blocked at the far 
| end by a formidable fortress, Richmond. 
Grant’s fulcrum may be compared to the human 
i body: Its trunk was the Army of the Potomac under 
{ Meade, supported by Burnside’s Corps; its right 
} arm the Army of the Shendandoah under Sigel, and 
its left arm Butler’s Army of the James. At first, 
Grant considered moving Meade by sea to the 
James, but soon abandoned this idea, for such a 
move would have uncovered Washington. In its 
place, he decided on an overland advance. Conse- 
quently, his next problem was to make up his mind 
against which of Lee’s flanks to move. Was it to be 
his right or his left? 

To move by the left, that is against, or around, 
Lee’s right, was tactically and immediately disad- 
vantageous but strategically and finally sound. The 
Wilderness of Virginia which would then face him 
was the worst possible area to fight in—a forest 
defile; but Grant soon realized that tactics would 
have to be subordinated to strategy. Butler’s army 
could not be withdrawn from its position on the ex- 
treme left, because Fort Monroe was a point of 
vital importance. 
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If, on the other hand, Grant moved by his right, 
Butler would be separated from him. Further still, 
Grant would be tied down to the Orange and Alex- 
andria railroad as his line of supply, and many thou- 
sands of men would be absorbed in its protection. 
This alone cancelled out any advantage of fighting 
through more open country. 

Soon Grant decided, therefore, that the Federal 
command of the sea was the backbone of his strat- 
egy, and that he could take advantage of it as he 
had of the Mississippi in the West. The sea could 
supply him and evacuate his wounded. By moving 
near to the coast, he could, moreover, constantly 
change his base of supply; this was a great advan- 
tage. Tactically there was a hope that he would be 
able to get through the tangle of the Wilderness 
undisturbed. He decided, therefore, to advance by 
his left flank and around Lee’s right. On the night 
of May 3, having written a few final instructions, 
he turned round in his chair and said to some of his 
staff officers: 


“T weighed very carefully the advantages and dis- 
advantages of moving against Lee’s left and moving 
against his right. The former promised more deci- 
sive results if immediately successful, and would best 
prevent Lee from moving north to make raids, but 
it would deprive our army of the advantages of easy 
communication with a water base of supplies, and 
compel us to carry such a large amount of ammuni- 
tion and rations in wagon-trains, and detach so many 
troops as train-guards, that I found it presented too 
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many serious difficulties, and when I considered es- 
pecially the sufferings of the wounded in being trans- 
ported long distances over land, instead of being car- 
ried by short routes to water, where they could be 
comfortably moved by boats, I had no longer any 
hesitation in deciding to cross the Rapidan below the 
position occupied by Lee’s army, and move by our 
left. This place will also enable us to co-operate bet- 
ter with Butler’s forces, and not become separated 
too far from them. I shall not give my attention so 
much to Richmond as to Lee’s army, and I want all 
commanders to feel that hostile armies, and not 
cities, are to be their objective points.” 


Meade's objective was Lee’s army. This might or 
might not be met with in the Wilderness, but, wher- 
ever met, it was to be attacked, and, if possible, 
destroyed. If not destroyed, Grant foresaw that 
Richmond would probably have to be besieged; and 
for this purpose he arranged for siege guns to be 
sent to Fort Monroe. Also, he foresaw that it might 
become necessary to put both Meade’s and Butler's 
armies south of the James river; consequently, he 
prepared for this move as well. 

Having decided on his main line of direction, his 
next problem was to consider the operations of his 
two flanking armies. On his right lay the well-roaded 
and fertile Shenandoah Valley. Wherever hard- 
pressed, as in 1862 and 1863, the Confederate 
armies had advanced down it to threaten Wash- 
ington, and so compel the North to assume the de- 
fensive. It was the direct line of political attack; and 
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the frequent movements down it, more than any 
other factor in Confederate strategy, had prolonged 
the war. And the only hope now left to the Confed- 
erates was to prolong it until the North was wearied 
out. 

Grant set Sigel, who was in command of this right 
arm of the Federal forces, two very important 
tasks: first, to operate against the Virginia and 
Tennessee railroads; and secondly, to protect the 
Baltimore and Ohio railroad, not by sitting on it, 
but by menacing the Virginia Central railroad at 
Staunton. His strategy was to be defensive and his 
tactics offensive; that is to say, he was to protect the 
Shenandoah Valley, by compelling the enemy to de- 
fend certain vital points in it. 

Turning now to the Army of the James, his left 
arm: while Meade, in the centre, moved through 
the Wilderness, Butler was to operate against Lee’s 
base—Richmond and its neighborhood. By so doing, 
Butler would prevent Lee from being reinforced; 
simultaneously, his advance would cover the James; 
and, eventually, should Grant’s movement prove suc- 
cessful, his army and the Army of the Potomac were 
to unite. Grant pointed out to Butler the importance 
of obtaining possession of Petersburg. Richmond 
was to be his “objective point”; but Petersburg, as 
a railway junction, was the key to Richmond. Once 
this junction was gained, Richmond must fall. 

In brief, this was the essence of Grant’s plan: 
All four armies—Meade’s, Butler’s, Sigel’s and 
Sherman’s—were to attack simultaneously; but all 
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four attacks were not to develop an equal degree of 
force. This combined movement, Grant hoped, would 
prevent any one Confederate army reinforcing the 
other. Sigel’s attack was, as we have seen, based on 
a defensive idea, and Butler’s and Sherman’s on that 
of manoeuvre. Meade’s attack, the pivot of this 
combined operation, was otherwise: it was to be an 
attack in such overwhelming force that Lee would 
suffer so heavily that the Confederate Government 
would be unable to reinforce any other army. This, 
it was expected, would have a demoralizing influence 
upon Johnston. It was also to be a continuous at- 
tack, in order to prevent Lee’s army recuperating, 
and to impede him sending men on furlough, or to 
work in the fields, or the workshops, as had fre- 
quently been done in the battle intervals of the past. 
Further than this, no exchange of prisoners was to 
take place. Grant knew that what Lee feared most 
was a heavy casualty list, for power to stay out the 
war was now the aim of Southern strategy. Grant's 
tactics were based, therefore, on the attrition of 
Lee, a wearing away which was to lead to such an 
attenuation of his strength that he would be com- 
pelled to use his entire force on the defensive. This 
would deny him freedom of movement, would fix 
him, and, consequently, assist Sherman to advance. 

At the beginning of May the opposing armies 
were distributed as follows: Sherman at Chatta- 
nooga with about 100,000 men was opposed by John- 
ston at Dalton with 43,000; Sigel with 32,000 (of 
which 11,000 were cavalry) faced Breckinridge in 
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the Shenandoah Valley at the head of 11,500; Butler 
with nearly 40,000 was in the Norfolk—Fort Mon- 
roe area, faced by 6,000 men in garrison at Rich- 
mond, and by the following troops in North Carolina 
within call—11,500 under Pickett and 15,000 under 
Beauregard. Meade and Burnside with 115,000 of 
all arms equipped for duty faced Lee with 61,000 
effectives on the Rapidan. Before the titanic battle 
begins, it is interesting and worth while to see how 
the various divisions of Lee’s and Grant’s armies 
were placed, so that, like chessmen, they might best be 
moved for attack and defence in the grim struggle 
about to begin. 

The distribution of the Army of Northern Vir- 
ginia, with Lee in command, was arranged as fol- 
lows: the Army headquarters and Hill’s corps at 
Orange Court House, Ewell’s corps along the Mine 
Run and Longstreet’s corps at Gordonsville; all 
three covered by Stuari’s cavalry corps, the main, 
body of which was quartered on the lower Rappa- 
hannock in the neighborhood of Fredericksburg. 
Should Grant advance by Lee’s left, then Hill sup- 
ported by Ewell would oppose him, when Longstreet 
could manoeuvre against one or other of the Fed- 
eral flanks. Should he advance on Lee’s right, then 
Ewell supported by Hill would do likewise, and 
again Longstreet could manoeuvre. As regards the 
second of these operations, the streams which form 
the Mattapony and the Pamunkey rivers would be 
of high tactical value to Lee, because, while from his 
position he could move eastwards between them, 
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Grant, moving southwards, would be compelled to 
cross them. To Lee, they formed protected avenues 
of approach; to Grant, wet ditches which would 
have to be stormed. 

Grant distributed his troops on the following 
plan: Sheridan’s cavalry corps, 13,000, covered the 
front from north-west of Culpeper Court House on 
the right to near Richardsville on the left; Army 
Headquarters, and the Fifth Corps under Warren, 
26,000, at and around Culpeper Court House; the 
Second Corps, under Hancock, 28,000, south of 
Brandy Station; and the Sixth Corps, Sedgwick, 25,- 
ooo, north of this same place. The Ninth Corps, 
Burnside, 23,000, stretched from a little north of 
Rappahannock Station to within a few miles of 
Manassas Junction: it was kept well back and in 
general reserve, so that should Lee fall upon the 
right flank of Meade’s army after it had crossed the 
Rapidan, it could attack Lee’s left flank; or should 
Lee remain on the Mine Run, then it could operate 
against Lee’s left flank and rear. 

All armies were to move forward on their objec- 
tives simultaneously on May 5, to initiate what 
proved to be the first of the great modern battles— 
battles of bullets and earthworks, battles not lasting 
hours or days, but weeks and months. 


CHAPTER VII 
THE FIRST OF THE MODERN BATTLES 


A NEW EPOCH IN WAR 


As we turn over the pages of the Civil War, at 
length we come to that stupendous drama—the 
battle of the giants, the struggle between Grant and 
Lee. Until now all is mere prologue, a series of 
lyrics as it were, one-instrument pieces, however 
fierce and heroic, when compared to this overwhelm- 
ing oratorio of war. Fredericksburg, Chancellors- 
ville, Antietam, Chickamauga, Chattanooga and 
Gettysburg are but the shrill blasts of a fife to the 
resounding organ-notes of the Wilderness. Not that 
these battles were small affairs, skirmishes and such- 
like. Yet they were but the whistlings of a departing 
epoch of war; the Wilderness was the birth-cry of 
a new battle theory—surging hordes of men, stran- 
gling rather than knifing each other, tumultuous in 
clouds of smoke and flame as if belched from out a 
volcano. 

Ancient battles, and all battles are such when com- 
pared to those which now face us, were generally 
short and sharp, regular, orderly and spectacular, in 
many ways like General Thomas's first attack at 
Chattanooga. Now they become prolonged, nerve- 
racking and multitudinous. Formations fray away 
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into human dust with a cutting edge not like that of 
a knife but jagged as a saw. Order is lost in seem- 
ing or actual confusion; men disappear on the battle- 
field, seeking shelter behind the most inconspicuous 
folds, ridges, irregularities of ground and tufts of 
grass, until the great spectacle of marching columns 
and ploying and deploying lines vanishes, and the 
battlefield sinks under the thunder of the guns, 
swooning away a struggling drama to be re-born a 
dread expanse of vacant spaces, riddled with death. 

The blind attacks in the Wilderness, surging into 
the trenches of Spottsylvania, to be dashed back in 
human spray on the slashings at Cold Harbor, seem 
to me the beginnings of all this change. True, in ex- 
tent of field and numbers, this long struggle may ap- 
pear a small affair when compared to recent battles 
such as the Marne, the Somme, Verdun and Ypres. 
But children are born small to grow big; and nearly 
everything in this world emerges from the minute 
to culminate in the monstrous. True, also, the battle 
of the Wilderness was a forest struggle; yet this in 
itself endows it with modernity; for while the trees 
hid all from the general’s gaze, creating a fog of 
war, today the vast expanse of the battlefield, run- 
ning into scores of miles, if not hundreds, replaces 
undergrowth and brushwood, oak and pine, obscur- 
ing the vision and the mind of the leader quite as 
effectively. 

And what was the cause of all this? Why this 
amazing change—the gay lines fraying into dusty 
skirmishers, the columns growing smaller and 
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smaller, guns being forced further and further back, 
and generals galloping to the rear? The answer: 
the steam age has gripped war as it has gripped life. 
The Industrial Revolution, which separated the 
Southern States from the Northern, has also sepa- 
rated ancient war from modern. The locomotive has 
changed strategy just as the steam-engine has 
changed industry. The war itself, as Stephen Vincent 
Benét so truly says, was ‘‘The pastoral rebellion of 
the earth—Against machines, against the Age of 
Steam.” He sees: ‘The great metallic beast—Ex- 
panding West and East.” With the poetic eye of 
the seer he watches: 


“Out of John Brown’s sinews the tall skyscrapers 
grow. 
Out of his heart the chanting buildings rise, 
Rivet and girder, motor and dynamo, 
Pillar of smoke by day and fire by night, 
The steel-faced cities reaching at the skies, 
The whole enormous and rotating cage 
Hung with hard jewels of electric light, 
Smoky with sorrow, black with splendor, dyed 
Whiter than damask for a crystal bride 
With metal suns, the engine-handed age.” 


So also is it with war and with battles. The 
muzzle-loading Minié rifle is a terrific engine of de- 
struction when compared with the old smooth-bore 
flint-lock of revolutionary days. With this weapon, 
crude as it now appears, the worst general the Civil 
War produced, whoever he may be, at the head of 
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10,000 men would have routed Napoleon at Water- 
loo in an hour. The worst surpassing the best, and 
all because of an improved tube of steel! This may 
seem incredible, but it is true. 

In 1861-65, no general realized fully what this 
improvement meant; yet the war was not a year old 
before every man who could dig was digging for 
dear life. It meant the supremacy of the defence 
over the offence, the uncrowning of the bayonet, the 
death-knell of the frontal assault, the emergence of 
intelligence over rigid obedience, and a hundred 
other things then as obscure as the oak within the 
acorn, and still to many a soldier somewhat misty. 
Grant, whose supreme greatness is as a strategist 
who thought in terms of whole campaigns and not 
as a tactician, did not understand a tithe of these 
mysterious changes. He did understand one thing 
more clearly than any other general of his day: that 
the full power of the rifle could only be developed 
in the prolonged battle, and that its power lay in 
demoralisation quite as much as in destruction; that 
armies had to be sawn to pieces, or washed away, by 
never-ending streams of bullets; that tons of lead 
won battles as well as ounces of brain. He saw the 
problem of war in the large—a plough turning over 
human soil, and not like a hoe scraping out indi- 
vidual lives. Had he seen it in the small as well; had 
he realized that, at the ultimate end of all military 
theory, to give blows without receiving them is the 
ideal of tactics, he would have proved himself one 
of the greatest of the few great generals in history. 
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Blind to such things, yet he still stands before us an 
amazing commander. 


BATTLE OF THE WILDERNESS 


On May 2, Meade, in the pivotal centre of 
Grant's forces, issued his orders for the advance; 
and, on Wednesday, the 4th, the Army of the Poto- 
mac moved towards Germanna and Ely’s Fords. At 
eight in the morning, Grant mounted his horse, Cin- 
cinnati; he was dressed in a uniform coat and waist- 
coat, and the coat was unbuttoned. On his hands 
were a pair of thread gloves. His top-boots were 
plain, reaching to his knees. He was equipped with 
a sword, spurs and sash, and wore a black felt 
slouch hat, circled with a plain gold cord. 

The sun shone brightly as the Army of the Poto- 
mac splashed through the Rapidan, hoping to push 
through the Wilderness and bring Lee to battle in 
the more open country beyond the forest. The land- 
scape was lit up with vivid colors, the sun flashing 
off the field pieces and the white covers of the 
wagons. The men stepped out briskly, laughing and 
chattering, for the air was bracing and cool. And so 
it was as far as the eye could reach, one endless 
column of men coming down to the river, splashing 
through it and then disappearing into the forest 
beyond, where the glitter of the bayonets, the float- 
ing colors and the chattering were lost to sight and 
to ear. 

Lee, however, was not surprised; and having fore- 
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seen that his enemy would cross where he did, he 
deliberately chose the Wilderness as his battlefield. 
Playing, as was his wont, for high stakes, he de- 
termined to let Grant’s entire army enter the jungle, 
and then, when its immense trains were entangled 
in the thickets, to fall upon its right flank and an- 
nihilate it. One mistake he made, and that a cardi- 
nal one; he left Longstreet’s corps at Gordonsville, 
too distant should it be required rapidly to support 
Ewell or Hill. The boldness of his plan astonished 
Grant. Equally was Lee astonished by the resolu- 
tion of his adversary. 

To understand what the Wilderness was like is 
to realize the nature of the fighting which took 
place in it. It was not a forest in the ordinary sense 
of the word, but ‘“‘a deserted mining region, the 
home of the whip-poor-will and the bat and the owl. 
Between the numerous creeks and inlets are oak- 
covered ridges and knolls. The sweet-gum and the 
cedar and the low pine lift their tops just above the 
dense undergrowth. Ravines bar the way, and the 
tangled thickets can be traversed only along the 
winding cow-paths.” Grant was, in fact, faced by a 
form of fighting which neither he nor his men were 
prepared for—Indian warfare. Had he understood 
that in such a region fighting must consist in either 
hand-to-hand encounters or sharpshooting; that not 
only would every position be entrenched, but that 
every tree was an entrenchment and every bush an 
entanglement; that each attack would take place in 
a defile; and that between attacks there could be 
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little combination or codperation, he would most cer- 
tainly have acted differently. 

While Grant’s men as yet scarcely knew their 
leader by sight, “‘whatever General Lee did, his men 
thought it the best that could be done in the cir- 
cumstances.” This undoubtedly endowed the Army 
of Northern Virginia with moral superiority. Fur- 
ther still, they knew the Wilderness well, having 
already fought and lived in it for many months; 
this gave them an enormous advantage. 

On the morning of the 4th, observing Grant's 
movement from the signal station on Clark’s Moun- 
tain, Lee ordered Ewell to Locust Grove on the 
Orange Pike Road, Hill to the neighborhood of 
Verdierville on the Orange Plank Road, and Long- 
street on Craig’s Meeting House on the Cartharpin 
Road. Lee’s intention was not to bring on a general 
engagement until Longstreet came up. 

At about seven on the morning of the 5th, the 
head of Warren’s corps came in contact with 
Ewell’s, whereupon Grant, though he had hoped to 
get through the thickets of the Wilderness without 
fighting, at once abandoned his manceuvre and turned 
on Lee. He established his headquarters on a little 
knoll in a clearing not far from the Wilderness 
‘Tavern, sat down on a stump of a tree, lit a cigar 
and began to whittle a stick. It was noticed that he 
kept on his brown thread gloves, and did not re- 
move them once during the entire day. 

This pugnacity, which brought on a general bat- 
tle, was somewhat misplaced. Grant knew that 
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Longstreet was still distant, and that consequently 
he was faced only by Ewell and Hill. Failing the an- 
nihilation of Lee’s army, he realized that his major 
tactical problem was to fix Lee so that Sherman's 
manoeuvre in his rear might be assisted; but he 
failed to realize that his minor tactical problem was 
to hold Lee off in order to cover his manoeuvre 
towards the open country where he could meet Lee 
on more favorable terms. 

Thus did the great battle begin. Horace Porter, 
who had been sent out to visit General Hancock 
early that morning, on returning, informed Grant 
that General Alexander Hays had been killed. Of 
Grant, Porter says: 


“He was seated upon the ground with his back 
against a tree, still whittling pine sticks. He sat for 
a time without uttering a word, and then speaking 
in a low voice, and pausing between the sentences 
said: ‘Hays and I were cadets together for three 
years. We served for a time in the same regiment in 
the Mexican war. He was a noble man and a gallant 
officer. I am not surprised that he met his death at 
the head of his troops; it was just like him. He was 
a man who would never follow, but always lead in 
battle.’ ” 


The struggle which now took place was, as Swin- 
ton says, “the fierce grapple of two mighty wrestlers 
suddenly meeting.” “It was,” writes the Confeder- 
ate General E. M. Law, ‘a battle of brigades and 
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regiments rather than of corps and divisions. .. . 
It was a fight at close quarters, too, for as night 
came on, in those tangled thickets ... the ap- 
proach of the opposing lines could be discerned only 
by the noise of their passage through the under- 
bush or the flashing of their guns.” General 
Humphreys also informs us that, ‘‘many men from 
both armies, looking for water during the night, 
found themselves within the opposite lines.” In 
short, it was a blind and murderous confusion. 

On the evening of the 5th, Grant determined to 
renew the attack on the morrow before Longstreet 
came up. His plan was to hold Lee’s left, and an- 
nihilate his right. To carry this out he ordered War- 
ren and Sedgwick to attack Ewell and hold him 
while Hancock assaulted Hill, and Burnside en- 
veloped this general’s left flank, taking it in rear. 

At 4 o'clock, on May 6, Grant was up. His break- 
fast was a hasty and peculiar one: He “took a cu- 
cumber, sliced it, poured some vinegar over it, and 
partook of nothing else except a cup of strong cof- 
fee.”’ Putting two dozen cigars into his pocket, he 
rose and went to the tree stump he had been sitting 
on the day before. There he found that Warren’s 
troops had been driven in and threatened his head- 
quarters. An excited officer coming up said: ‘‘Gen- 
eral, wouldn't it be prudent to move headquarters 
to the other side of the Germanna road till the re- 
sult of the present attack is known?” To which Grant 
replied: ‘It strikes me it would be better to order 
up some artillery and defend the present location.” 
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With Grant, there was never any question of turn- 
ing back. 

Lee, who, until Longstreet arrived, was an anx- 
ious to delay the battle as Grant was to reopen it, 
ordered Hill to assault Hancock at dawn, and so de- 
lay his advance. This stratagem in no way discon- 
certed Grant who, at § o'clock, moved Hancock 
forward. A desperate battle now took place in 
which Hill was driven back in confusion. Meanwhile 
Burnside’s corps, after a march of forty miles, was 
delayed by the dense woods; and Longstreet, com- 
ing up, drove Hancock back to the position he had 
held in the morning. 


“While the most critical movements were taking | 
place, General Grant manifested no perceptible 
anxiety,” writes an eye-witness, “but gave his orders, 
and sent and received communications, with a cool- 
ness and deliberation which made a marked impres- 
sion upon those who had been brought into contact 
with him the first time on the field of battle. His 
speech was never hurried, and his manner betrayed 
no trace of excitability or even impatience.” 


During this day he rode out twice to important 
points, and it was noticed by those who accompanied 
him that he was much affected by the wounded and 
especially by the sight of blood. To one officer he 
said: 


“I cannot bear the sight of suffering. The night 
after the first day's fight at Shiloh I was sitting on 
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the ground, leaning against a tree, trying to get 
some sleep. It soon began to rain so hard that I went 
into a log-house near by to seek shelter; but I found 
the surgeons had taken possession of it, and were 
amputating the arms and legs of the wounded, and 
blood was flowing in streams. I could not endure such 
a scene, and was glad to return to the trees outside, 
and sit there till morning in the storm.” 


In the engagement with Hancock, Longstreet was 
accidentally wounded by his own men, whereupon 
Lee took command of his right in person. That 
evening, he attacked Grant’s right and drove it in; 
and as darkness fell all was in confusion, excited 
aides dashing here and there, listening to wild talk 
and receiving exaggerated reports of disaster. ‘‘In 
the darkness of the night,”’ writes Horace Porter, 
“in the gloom of a tangled forest, and after men’s 
nerves had been racked by the strain of two days’ 
desperate battle, the most immovable commander 
might have been shaken. But it was in just such sud- 
den emergencies that General Grant was always at 
his best. He quietly questioned, sorted truth from 
falsehood,” and ‘‘gave directions for relieving the 
situation with the marvelous rapidity which was 
always characteristic of him.” 

In great excitement, a general officer said to him: 
“General Grant, this is a crisis that cannot be looked 
upon too seriously. I know Lee’s methods well by 
past experience; he will throw his whole army be- 
tween us and the Rapidan, and cut us off completely 
from our communications.” 
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Grant rose to his feet, took his cigar from his 
mouth, and replied with animation: 

“Oh, I am heartily tired of hearing about what Lee 
is going to do. Some of you always seem to think he 
is suddenly going to turn a double somersault, and 
land in our rear and on both of our flanks at the 
same time. Go back to your command, and try to 
think what we are going to do ourselves, instead 
of what Lee is going to do.” 

To reinforce his right, Grant sent forward a num- 
ber of teamsters. One of these men, as he advanced 
towards the front, was recognized by his favourite 
“lead” mule, which, seeing him, began to heehaw. 
Whereupon the teamster turned to him and cried 
out: ‘Oh, you better not laugh, old Simon Bolivar. 
Before this fight’s through I bet they’ll pick you 
up and put you into the ranks, too!” 

Simon Bolivar was not, however, called upon to 
support his master, for the attack was beaten back. 
Large stretches of the forest were now on fire, and 
under cover of the undergrowth, the smoke and ap- 
proaching darkness, Lee withdrew his army behind 
its entrenchments. 

The losses during these two days’ fighting were 
as follows: Grant’s army, 17,666, and Lee’s, at least 
11,400, probably more. 

Tactically, this battle was an indecisive one, stra- 
tegically the greatest Federal victory yet won in the 
East; for these two days’ fighting satisfied Lee, who 
was not prepared for the unparalleled stubbornness 
and tenacity of his adversary, of his inability to 
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maintain the contest in the open field. Further, it had 
a depressing effect on the Confederates. “It’s no use 
killing these fellows; a half dozen take the place of 
every one we kill,” was a common remark in Lee’s 
army. 

From the evening of May 6 until his attack on 
Fort Stedman the following year, never again did 
Lee dare to assume the offensive. It is true, as we 
shall see, that he sometimes attacked and often 
counter-attacked; but, from now onwards, his strat- 
egy was purely defensive. In brief, his losses were 
so great, that though he could still move, tactically 
he was fixed. Thus had Grant’s most important ob- 
ject been attained, and within forty-eight hours of 
crossing the Rapidan! 


BATTLE OF SPOTTSYLVANIA 


By the evening of May 6, both sides were fought 
to a standstill. Thousands of men lay in the brush- 
wood, dead and dying, the gloom of the forest being 
alone lit by the sudden flash of a rifle, or the flames 
of the burning undergrowth, as they licked their 
way between the trees. 

In this chaos of agony, it is of supreme interest to 
turn to the two leaders. Lee was winded; never be- 
fore had he met so formidable an antagonist. He 
understood McClellan, Burnside and Hooker, and 
he was sorry to part from them; but now he had met 
a man who refused to part from him, who was un- 
disturbed by attack, and never unnerved by disaster. 
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He paused. Not so Grant. He did not possess the 
imagination of Lee; while the one put his trust in 
God, the other relied on his big battalions. It was 
a struggle between hope and faith, resistance against 
pressure, imagination against logic, and behind it 
all, a moribund idea battling with a virile one. 

Grant’s one plan was to advance. That night, he 
determined to plant himself between Lee and Rich- 
mond, not to avoid Lee but to compel him to come 
into the field and fight for the security of his base 
of operations. 

Most generals would have rested to refit after so 
severe a battle; but such disturbing influences, which 
govern the determination of lesser men, were im- 
potent against Grant. He foresaw that Lee would 
move; then he, too, would move, and, if possible, 
before Lee could. The hour of this decision was, 
in Sherman’s judgment, the supreme moment in 
Grant's life. ‘‘Undismayed, with a full comprehen- 
sion of the importance of the work in which he was 
engaged, feeling as keen a sympathy for his dead 
and wounded as anyone, and without stopping to 
count his numbers, he gave his orders calmly, spe- 
cifically, and absolutely—‘Forward to Spottsyl- 
vania.’” 

Within twenty-four hours of the first battle, the 
Army of the Potomac was once again on the line of 
march, not northwards in the footsteps of Hooker, 
Burnside and Pope, but southwards towards Rich- 
mond. The effect on the men was electric; as they 
moved off on the evening of the 7th, they began to 
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cheer and sing, one of them saying: ‘That night we 
were happy.” It was an amazing advance. Grant 
discarded his thread gloves, and another pair did 
not appear until the Appomattox campaign. As he 
rode forward, he was recognised by a regimental 
band which at once struck up a then popular negro 
camp-meeting song. Grant’s escort began to laugh, 
and Rawlins cried out: 

“Good for the drummers.” 

“What's the fun?” said Grant. 

“Why,” replied Rawlins, “they are playing ‘Ain't 
I glad to get out ob de wilderness.’ ” 

Grant laughed and answered: 

“Well, with me a musical joke always requires 
explanation. I know only two tunes: one is ‘Yankee 
Doodle’ and the other isn’t.” 

Meanwhile Lee, discovering the movement of 
Grant's trains and supposing that his enemy was 
retiring, telegraphed to Richmond: ‘The enemy has 
abandoned his position, and is moving towards 
Fredericksburg.” Thereupon, he determined to 
move forward against what he supposed to be 
Grant’s retiring left flank, and ordered Anderson, 
now in command of Longstreet’s corps, to advance 
on Spottsylvania during the morning of the 8th. As 
the woods were on fire, Anderson could find no suit- 
able place to bivouac his men, and, without inform- 
ing Lee, he set out for his destination between ten 
and eleven on the night of the 7th. 

The situation was now an extraordinary one, for 
both armies were operating under a misconception; 
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Grant thought that Lee was falling back towards 
Richmond, and Lee thought that Grant was retir- 
ing on Fredericksburg. Lee was attempting to move 
round Grant’s original left, and Grant round Lee’s 
right. Meanwhile Anderson, without orders, was ad- 
vancing on Spottsylvania, and Warren was moving 
in the same direction. Most fortunately for Lee, 
Anderson got to Spottsylvania first, so that when 
Warren came up with him, he found his advance 
blocked by trenches. Though disappointed by this 
unlooked-for opposition, Grant was in no way dis- 
couraged. At once he modified his plan to meet the 
change in circumstances. Hearing that Butler was 
hard pressed, he ordered Sheridan and the whole of 
the Cavalry Corps to “‘cut loose” and proceed on a 
raid against the north of Richmond, to relieve the 
pressure on the Army of the James. 

On the morning of the goth, Lee established a 
strongly entrenched line along the ridge which sepa- 
rates the Po and the Ny, enclosing Spottsylvania in 
a blunt angle of works. His position was a formi- 
dable one, for in front of it lay a tangle of under- 
growth and swamp land. Anderson held the left, 
Ewell the centre, and Early (in temporary com- 
mand of Hill’s corps), the right. Facing the first 
two were Warren and Sedgwick. Hancock was at 
Todd’s Tavern, and Burnside was in reserve, mov- 
ing towards Gate, with one division at Piney Branch 
Church, protecting the trains. 

Lee’s position was cleverly occupied. He did not 
draw his troops out in line, for this would have de- 
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prived him of a reserve, and to have held a reserve 
in hand would have restricted his front. Instead, he 
threw up his entrenchments in an inverted “V,”’ as 
this would be difficult to encircle on account of the 
nature of the ground. Moreover, should Grant mass 
against either flank, the flank not attacked could act 
as a reserve to the one threatened. 

Grant’s object was a simple though difficult one. 
He realized that Lee would not attack; he realized 
that to manoeuvre Lee out of his position might 
drive him back upon Butler, then moving north. 
Consequently, he decided on another fixing attack 
in order to hold him down and so assist the move- 
ments of Butler and Sherman. 

On the gth, through a chance mistake because of 
a faulty map, Burnside’s corps moved to Gayle in- 
stead of Gate, whereupon Lee sent out a force to 
delay him. Grant, learning of this, determined to 
turn Lee’s weakened left with Hancock’s corps. 

The Fifth, Sixth and Ninth Corps were to hold 
Lee, as it were, in a vise, whilst the Second en- 
veloped his left, rolled it up, attacked his rear and 
annihilated him. Hancock’s movement was, how- 
ever, too slow; and Lee, drawing two of Early’s 
divisions from his right to his left, wrecked this 
operation. On the morning of the roth, Hancock 
found the enemy too strongly entrenched to attack. 

Grant, who was out in front, supervising the 
operations, dismounted and sat down on a fallen 
tree to write a dispatch. While he was thus engaged, 
a shell exploded in front of him. For an instant he 
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looked up, and then, without the slightest change of 
countenance, went on writing. At the moment, some 
of the wounded of the 5th Wisconsin Regiment 
were carried past him, whereupon one of the men 
cried out to another “Ulysses don’t scare worth a 
d—n!” 

Hearing of Hancock’s ill luck, Grant at once 
changed his plan and decided on a general attack at 
5 A.M., directed against the western face of the 
salient. This assault proved a failure, whereupon 
Colonel Upton, at the head of twelve selected regi- 
ments, was ordered to assault. Advancing through 
woods to within two hundred yards of the enemy’s 
trenches, and closely supported by a battery of guns, 
in spite of strong opposition he swept over the 
enemy's parapet and captured 1200 prisoners, but 
was forced to withdraw under cover of night. 

Upton’s assault had proved so successful that 

Grant determined to repeat it on a larger scale on 
the rath, the 11th being given over to preparation. 
On this day he wrote to Lincoln: ‘We have now 
ended the sixth day of very heavy fighting. The re- 
sult to this time is much in our favor. But our losses 
have been heavy, as well as those of the enemy. 
I propose to fight it out on this line if it takes all 
summer.” The effect of this letter was instantaneous. 
“Tt is hardly too much to say that from that mo- 
ment dated Grant's real ascendency over the people 
he represented.” 

Grant’s plan for the 12th was to hold Lee’s left, 
and assault the right flank of the salient and its 
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apex; he thus set in motion one of the fiercest and 
most dramatic attacks of the war. 

The morning was exceedingly dark and misty. As 
the enemy’s position was neared at four-thirty, there 
emerged from out the fog a line of chevaux-de- 
frise: a strong continuous line of earthworks, 
manned by a double line of infantry, and ‘‘the black 
bellowing mouths of upwards of twenty pieces of 
artillery.” . . . “I remember,” says General Barlow, 
“the thin picket line of the enemy, with their be- 
wildered look, of which no one took any notice. 
There was a little pattering of bullets, and I saw a 
few of our men on the ground; one discharge of ar- 
tillery, that I remember, and we were up on the 
works with our hands full of guns, prisoners and 
colors.” 

Upton’s earlier brilliant assault had been poorly 
supported. Hancock’s was over-reinforced. Men 
were piled up until all order and cohesion were lost; 
and in place of sweeping on to the second line and 
widening out the flanks, so much time was squan- 
dered in reorganizing that, at just before 6 o'clock, 
the first Confederate counter-attack struck a con- 
fused mass of men and drove them out of the works. 
Then the battle developed into a hand-to-hand con- 
test, the Confederates fighting on one side of the en- 
trenchments and the Federals on the other. A Fed- 
eral battery galloped right up to the breastworks— 
a remarkable feat—unlimbered, poured canister 
into the Confederate ranks, and was then shot to 
pieces. “The dead and wounded,” writes one eye- 
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witness, “‘were torn to pieces by the canister as it 
swept the ground. . . . The mud was half way to 
our knees, and by our constant movement the fallen 
were almost buried at our feet.’? The writer, G. 
Norton Galloway, fired four hundred rounds of am- 
munition, and many others even more. One corpse 
was found hit in eighty places! As another eye- 
witness said: ‘“We had not only shot down an army, 
but also a forest.” 

This contest, incredible though it may seem, en- 
dured for twenty hours. In rear of the Federals, 
Cowan’s battery sent shell after shell close over 
their heads. Several large oak-trees were completely 
gnawed away by rifle fire, and now and again fell 
among the combatants, who were coated with mud, 
their faces encrusted with powder from “biting car- 
tridge.” At times the Stars and Stripes and the 
Stars and Bars almost touched across the works, 
while men shot and loaded and stabbed each other 
with their bayonets through the crevices between the 
logs. Thus the contest continued; but at length Lee’s 
men fell back leaving the Federal troops masters of 
the “Bloody Angle.” 

According to General Humphreys, Lee lost be- 
tween 9,000 and 10,000 officers and men on the 
12th, of whom 4,000 were captured, and Grant 6,- 
820 killed, wounded and missing. Colonel Liver- 
more calculates that, from the 8th to the 12th of 
May, Grant lost 14,322 men, and Lee about 12,000. 
The effective strength of Grant’s army was, there- 
fore, reduced by about 12.5 per cent, and Lee’s by 
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19.7 per cent. “This result,” writes Livermore, 
“would disprove the charge of a useless sacrifice of 
life by General Grant down to the 12th of May.” 
Spottsylvania was indeed a crushing blow to Lee. 
To be deprived of 12,000 effectives in five days’ 
fighting, meant that every available man would have 
to be sent to his aid, and that any idea of strongly 
reinforcing Johnston in Georgia was out of the 
question. What Grant lost, Sherman gained. 


GENERALS BUTLER AND SHERIDAN 


To turn for a moment to the subsidiary opera- 
tions, and these it must never be forgotten were in- 
tegral parts of Grant’s general plan of campaign, 
Sherman’s advance was progressing satisfactorily. 
Sigel, however, had been badly defeated at New 
Market in the Shenandoah; and, worse still, But- 
Jer had been driven back from Drury's Bluff. Such 
news might well have shaken a less resolute general; 
but Grant, in place of being discouraged, determined 
to lessen the effect of these reversals by pushing his 
main attack. 

Butler’s operation had ended in a fiasco. He had 
first assembled his army on the York river in order 
to mislead his enemy; and then, on May 4, had em- 
barked it, steamed up the James and landed at City 
Point. The Confederates being completely sur- 
prised, he should have pushed at once against Pe- 
tersburg. To the contrary, hearing a rumor that 
Lee was in retreat for Richmond, he decided to 
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move northwards and assist in the investment of the 
capital. Ignoring Beauregard, who was not far dis- 
tant, on the 12th he set out northwards towards 
Drury’s Bluff, some seven miles south of Richmond. 

On the night of the 15th, Beauregard, under 
cover of a dense fog, suddenly fell upon Butler's 
sleeping camp and drove his army back to Bermuda 
Hundred, where this general entrenched himself be- 
tween the James and the Appomattox; and there, as 
Grant says, was completely bottled up. ‘‘Had the in- 
structions of April 2 of General Grant been strictly 
carried out,” writes General Smith, ‘‘and had Peters- 
burg been promptly attacked on the 6th of May, it 
would doubtlessly have fallen, and the Southern 
lines of communication would have been at the 
mercy of General Butler.’? Had this happened, the 
loss of the South Side and Weldon railroads would 
have forced Lee to break up before Grant. Grant's 
plan was admirable, but Butler’s generalship was 
damnable; this in short, is the whole story. 

Closely connected with Butler's movement, and 
largely depending upon whether it would prove suc- 
cessful, was the raid carried out by Sheridan, the 
object of which was to attack Lee’s line of supply— 
his rear, to draw the Confederate cavalry away 
from the Armies of the Potomac and the James, and 
also to reduce the congestion of trafic from Fred- 
ericksburg forwards. Had Butler occupied Peters- 
burg, as he should have done, damage to the rail- 
roads in rear of Lee’s army would almost certainly 
have compelled it to fall back or risk starvation. 
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Sheridan's orders were to move round Lee’s left; 
attack his cavalry wherever met; cut the Virginia 
Central and Fredericksburg railroads, and then 
move south and join Butler. (See Map, p. 202.) 
Starting out on the 8th, three days later, when a few 
miles from Richmond, he met the Confederate 
cavalry under Stuart, and defeated them, Stuart be- 
ing mortally wounded. Next, he entered the outer 
defences of Richmond, causing a panic in the capi- 
tal; joined up with Butler on the 14th; and on the 
24th reported to the Army of the Potomac when on 
its march from the North Anna to Cold Harbor. 
During the sixteen days he was away, a period of 
much administrative difficulty to Grant who was in 
the process of changing his supply base to Port 
Royal, the Federal trains were never interfered 
with. On the other hand, there can be no question 
that Lee was seriously embarrassed by this raid; for 
some ten miles of the Virginia Central and several 
miles of the Fredericksburg railroads were de- 
stroyed, besides which he lost 1,500,000 rations and 
many tons of medical stores. 


MANOEUVRE TO THE NORTH ANNA 


The battle of May 12, having failed in its ulti- 
mate object, works were thrown up, roads cleared 
and telegraph lines laid, for Grant's intention was 
once again to work round Lee’s right flank, and so 
push the Army of Northern Virginia away from 
Butler, and then, if necessary to connect up with the 
Army of the James. 
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A lull now took place in the battle which gave 
officers a brief space wherein to reorganize their 
men. One of these officers being of a literary turn of 
mind, to while away a restful moment pulled out 
of his haversack an English translation of Victor 
Hugo's Les Misérables and read a few chapters of 
it. Seeing a Confederate girl seated on the porch of 
a house near by, he closed the book, and after some 
commonplace remarks, said to her, anglicizing the 
pronunciation, ‘By the way, have you seen ‘Lees 
Miserables’ ?”” What was his astonishment when in 
reply she snapped at him in indignation: ‘‘Don’t you 
talk to me in that way; they’re a good deal better 
than Grant’s miserables anyhow!” 

Her spirited reply was, I think, capped by that 
of another Confederate lady a few days later in the 
campaign. General Burnside had remarked to her: 
“I don’t suppose, Madam, that you ever saw so 
many Yankee soldiers before.” Instantly she re- 
plied: “‘Not at liberty, sir!” 

On the 16th, in order to lessen the length of his 
columns, Grant sent a hundred pieces of artillery 
back to Washington; and on the following day re- 
ceived his first reinforcements of 12,000 men, some 
of which never got to the front. President Lincoln, 
hearing of this, said: 


“We get a large body of reinforcements together, 
and start them to the front, but after deducting the 
sick, the deserters, the stragglers, and the discharged, 
the numbers seriously diminish by the time they 
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reach their destination. It is like trying to shovel fleas 
across a barnyard; you don’t get ’em all there.” 


If Lee would not come out of his entrenchments, 
he must be shifted to new ground. To enforce this, 
Grant now decided on carrying out a risky ma- 
noeuvre—a flank march in face of an unbroken 
enemy. Just before midnight on the 2oth, he sent 
Hancock's corps to Bowling Green as a bait, for 
he hoped that Lee would attack it, and that Han- 
cock would then be able to hold Lee until the rest 
of the Army of the Potomac came up. 

The next day, Wright, who had succeeded to the 
command of the Sixth Corps when Sedgwick was 
killed, along with Warren and Burnside moved 
southwards towards Madison Store. Lee, discover- 
ing this move, in place of falling on Hancock who 
was isolated, rapidly withdrew towards Hanover 
Junction to place himself between his enemy and 
Richmond. Thus it happened that, though Grant’s 
manoeuvre had failed tactically, by shifting Lee 
from his trenches it succeeded strategically. At once, 
Grant conformed to the new situation, directing the 
heads of his columns towards Quarles’ Mill on the 
North Anna, and simultaneously instructing Butler 
to send Smith’s corps north. 

Warren, finding the North Anna unoccupied, 
forded it on the afternoon of the 23rd, to find him- 
self confronted by Hill. A little later on, Hancock 
secured Telegraph Road bridge, there to be con- 
fronted by Ewell, Grant, learning from a Negro that 
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Lee intended to fall back on Richmond, determined 
to attack; but soon discovered that not only was the 
whole of Lee’s army in position, but that it was oc- 
cupying well-prepared works constructed during the 
previous winter. 

Grant’s situation was now an anxious one, for he 
had manoeuvred Lee out of strong works at Spott- 
sylvania into stronger ones on the North Anna; and 
his own army, being divided by the river, was at the 
mercy of Lee, should he concentrate against either 
flank. Here was a chance for a Confederate victory. 
Why, then, did not Lee seize it? The common an- 
swer is that Lee was sick at the time; my own 
opinion is—his losses had been so heavy that he 
could no longer afford to attack an entrenched army. 
He had been out-generalled, not by manoeuvre, but 
by losses he could not make good, and he realized 
this. Not being attacked, Grant decided on a flank 
movement still more hazardous than the one car- 
ried out on the 21st, because he could not move 
until he had extricated his army: 


MANOEUVRE TO TOTOPOTOMOY CREEK 


The problem which faced Grant was to move the 
army to Hanover Town, and to deploy it south of 
the Pamunkey before Lee could advance to oppose 
the crossing—in short, to steal a march on Lee, 
whose right was twenty miles from Hanover Town, 
while the Federal right was thirty-four. It was for- 
tunate that Sheridan and his corps now rejoined the 
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Army of the Potomac, for without a large force 
of horsemen the manoeuvre contemplated would 
have been scarcely possible. Sheridan was ordered to 
demonstrate against Lee’s left on the afternoon of 
the 26th, and then make a night march and seize 
Little Page’s Bridge and Taylor’s Ford. Immedi- 
ately behind him marched Russell’s division of 
Wright's corps with a large force of artillery to 
establish a bridge-head at Hanover Town. Smith's 
corps from the James was ordered to disembark at 
White House on the Pamunkey. 

During the night of the 26th—27th the entire 
army was withdrawn, and the following morning 
not only was the Army of Northern Virginia faced 
by an empty trench line, but, at 9 o'clock, Sheri- 
dan’s leading cavalry reported their occupation of 
Hanover Town. Two hours later, Russell and his 
advanced guard, after a magnificent march, joined 
up with Sheridan. 

Grant's problem now became an exceedingly deli- 
cate one. He did not want to drive Lee into the 
Richmond defences, and the ground left him to ma- 
noeuvre in was very restricted. At the moment, 
neither general wished to bring on a battle. On the 
3oth, a drift southwards set in, Grant pushing Sheri- 
dan out towards Lee’s right flank, and Lee carry- 
ing out a similar movement towards Old Cold Har- 
bor, which commanded not only Grant's line of 
communications with the White House, but also his 
route to the James. On June 1, Grant pushed for- 
ward Smith's corps as a bait to draw Lee eastwards; 
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but Lee, not knowing that Smith had landed, was 
contemplating quite a different operation. 

Having been strongly reinforced, his army now 
numbered 70,000 men, he determined to seize the 
initiative—hold Grant's front, attack his centre, and 
roll up his left. This plan was put out of joint by 
Sheridan who, moving on Cold Harbor, made such 
good use of his magazine carbines' that he drove 
the Confederate infantry out of this place, and was 
about to retire when he received an order to hold on 
to his position at all hazards. 

Grant had gauged Lee’s intention, and deter- 
mined to turn it to advantage by massing on his left, 
attacking his enemy before he could strongly en- 
trench himself, or withdraw over the Chickahominy. 


BATTLE OF COLD HARBOR 


In the history of the Civil War, the battle of Cold 
Harbor has been given a tactical prominence which 
it certainly does not merit. It was not a great battle, 
or a decisive battle, or a very costly battle, for Lee’s 
loss was slight, probably about 1,300, and Grant's 
amounted to only 5,617, of whom 1,100 were killed 
and 4,517 wounded.? Why then has it been so 


1This weapon was issued during the war to the Federal cavalry. 

2'These are General Humphreys’ figures—a reliable writer. 
Colonel Lyman says 6,000; Cal. Livermore—6,oo0 ta 7,000. Nearly 
all other writers quote the erroneous figure af 13,000, pub- 
lished in 1866, by Swinton in his Campaigns of the Army of the 
Potomac. This figure apparently represents the total losses he- 
tween 1st and 12th June which was 12,737. Some authors quote 
17,000 which in round figures is the total between 27th of May 
and the 12th of June. 
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greatly magnified? 

The reasons are not far to seek—the disastrous 
assault delivered on June 3 was an anti-climax to 2 
battle which had been raging for thirty days, an un- 
precedented operation in the history of war. As 
General Martin T. McMahon says: ‘‘Everyone felt 
that this was to be the final struggle. No further 
flanking marches were possible. Richmond was dead 
in front. No further wheeling of corps from right to 
left by the rear; no further dusty marches possible 
on that line, even ‘if it took all summer.’ ’’ The 
North looked for a speedy termination of the war; 
intrigues were rife; the presidential election was 
approaching; the cost of the war was growing 
apace; and every day saw heart-rending lists of 
casualties. Politicians and people expected and de- 
manded victory—what would they have said if 
Grant had refused to fight? Grant realized this; he 
was faced by the alternatives either of abandoning 
the campaign, which would at once have been pro- 
claimed a disaster, or of carrying out a final assault. 
By such means, he had succeeded at Fort Donelson 
and at Missionary Ridge; and quite recently he had 
watched the successful assaults of Upton and Bar- 
low. It was not, in my opinion, that the circum- 
stances did not warrant an assault. I think they did, 
particularly the political circumstances. But the 
method was wrong, utterly faulty, and Grant never 
adopted it again. He was appalled by his loss. In 
his Memoirs he writes: “I have always regretted 
that the last assault at Cold Harbor was ever 
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made,” and to John Russell Young he said: ‘Cold 
Harbor is, I think, the only battle I ever fought that 
I would not fight over again under the circum- 
stances.” 

The repulse at Cold Harbor was most dishearten- 
ing to the North. Yet, writes Ropes, the historian: 
“General Grant was in no way disheartened nor was 
he in the least affected by the tremendous experi- 
ences of his campaign.” The South was elated, yet 
this prolonged and sanguinary battle, beginning on 
the Rapidan and ending on the Chickahominy, had 
a sobering influence on the invincibility of the Army 
of Northern Virginia. ‘“We began to understand,” 
writes a Confederate, “that Grant had taken hold 
of the problem of destroying the Confederate 
strength in the only way that the strength of such 
an army, so commanded, could be destroyed... . 
We at last began to understand what Grant had 
meant by his expression of a determination to ‘fight 
it out on this line if it takes all summer.’ ” 

This same writer further says: ‘But by the time 
we reached Cold Harbor, we had begun to under- 
stand what our new adversary meant, and there, for 
the first time, I think, the men in the ranks of the 
Army of Northern Virginia realized that the era 
of experimental campaigns against us was over.” 
This is very true, for the years 1861-63 were ex- 
perimental years, not only experimental in the sense 
that amateur generals were learning their trade, but 
as years of test and trial in creating a new tactics— 
the tactics of the rifle bullet. Other generals fought 
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battles of the old order with the new weapon. Granf, 
clumsy though he was at times, fought a thirty days’ 
battle of the new order, in which earthworks played 
the leading part; every halt, even quite short pauses, 
produced shelter against bullets, some of them ex- 
tending for several miles. “I have taken part in two 
great battles,” writes Colonel Lyman, on May 18, 
1864, “and heard the bullets whistle both days, and 
yet I had scarcely seen a Rebel, save killed, 
wounded, or prisoners . . . only smoke and bushes, 
and lots of our men tumbling about. ... The 
great art is to conceal men, for the moment they 
show, bang, bang, go a dozen cannons. . . . Your 
typical ‘great white plain,’ with long lines advanc- 
ing and manoeuvring, led on by generals in cocked 
hats and by bands of music, exist not for us. Here it 
is, as I said: ‘Left face—prime—forward’ :—and 
then wrang, wr-r-rang, for three or four hours, or 
for all day, and the poor, bleeding wounded stream- 
ing to the rear. That is a great battle in America.” 
A new tactics born in the new world, and little no- 
ticed in the old until 1904, and again in 1914, when 
it was reduplicated on a still more gigantic scale. 
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CHAPTER VIII 
THE VICE AND THE HAMMER 


THE PETERSBURG MANOEUVRE 


“For thirty days now, it has been one funeral pro- 
cession past me; and it is too much! Today I saw a 
man burying a comrade, and within half an hour, he 
himself was brought in and buried beside him. The 
men need some rest.” Thus spoke General Warren 
on June 3. What then of the people of the North, 
now that Grant stood baffled before ‘‘sullen Cold 
Harbor”? 

They saw him, as they had seen McClellan two 
summers ago, six miles from Richmond, and yet as 
far as ever from final victory. Was it worth the 
price ? What had he accomplished? What next? Such 
were the questions they asked. 

In this reverberating gloom, one man alone, the 
General-in-Chief, stood unshaken and master of this 
dismal situation. He does not count his casualties 
or dream of rest. The never-ending burial parties 
pass by him; and though his heart is full of sorrow, 
his will is undisturbed. The rumors of the North reach 
him, yet he is deaf to their whisperings. Halleck pro- 
poses the investment of Richmond from the north 
bank of the James, but he sees clearly that Lee’s front 


can no longer be attacked except at fruitless cost.— 
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Cold Harbor has taught him this. Then, paradox 
though it may seem, as Lee’s front is impregnable, 
he will attack Lee’s rear, hinging this operation on 
to the ever-shifting base which sea-power has given 
him. From a campaign against Lee’s army his in- 
tention now is to attack Lee’s supplies. The idea is 
the same—to fix Lee—though the method is dif- 
ferent: one of rapid surprise movements instead of 
massed attacks. 

Four days after Cold Harbor, Grant ordered 
Sheridan to move on Charlotteville, and Hunter to 
advance up the Valley towards Lynchburg. Threat- 
ened on his left, Lee sent Breckinridge back to the 
Valley; there also he despatched in haste Hampton's 
and Fitzhugh Lee’s cavalry, and further ordered 
Early to move against Hunter, drive him back and 
threaten Washington. It is his old game of thrusting 
at the political nerve centre of the North; and that he 
replays it redounds greatly to Grant’s understanding 
of his adversary’s mind. 

Under cover of this flanking operation which com- 
pelled Lee to look over his left shoulder, Grant de- 
termined on a manoeuvre which for audacity and 
brilliance stands unsurpassed in the history of war. 
It was, to withdraw “‘an army within forty yards of 
the enemy's line,” cross the swamps of the Chicka- 
hominy, bridge the James, a tidal river 700 yards 
wide and 85 feet deep in the center, shift his base of 
supplies from White House to City Point, 150 miles 
apart, advance on Petersburg, 23 miles south of 
Richmond, and so throttle Richmond and Lee. This 
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bridge was begun at 4 P.M. on June 14, and 
finished at 11 P.M., at which hour Grant received 
the following message from President Lincoln: “I 
begin to see it. You will succeed. God bless you all.” 
Strongly entrenching his front on the Chicka- 
hominy in order to establish a secure base from 
which to manoeuvre, Grant began to withdraw his 
army at nightfall on the 12th. By midnight of the 
16th, more than half his infantry, 4,000 cavalry, 
a train of wagons and artillery thirty-five miles long, 
and 3,500 beef cattle, were assembled on the south 
side of the James. As far as staff work goes, this is 
surely one of the finest operations ever carried out. 
The picture is a grand and awe-inspiring one. As 
the men, guns and vehicles approached the bridge, 
Grant stood on a bluff on the north bank of the 
James and for a time watched them. He had no 
cigar between his lips and his hands were clasped 
behind his back. One continuous stream of artillery, 
infantry and wagons moved onwards below him; 
and near the approach to the bridge were assembled 
masses of troops. The steam ferries glided back- 
wards and forwards, loaded with supplies and am- 
munition. Drums and bands were playing, and in 
the distance could be heard the booming of the guns. 
As the soldiers saw their general they began to 
cheer. This cheering and the shouting out of orders, 
the rumbling of wheels and the shriek of steam 
sirens mingled in the morning air in a discord of 
strange noises. Above all the sun shone brightly, 
flashing on the rifle barrels, smiting the waters of 
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the river with glittering, quivering tongues of flame. 
Then the blue sky became veiled with dust, swallow- 
ing up the men and their gay colors as the unend- 
ing stream moved onwards. 

This astonishing manoeuvre was effected within 
a few miles of Lee’s army. Why, then, did not Lee 
strike at his opponent’s flank? There can be but one 
answer to this question—he was completely out- 
generalled. An adept in audacious flanking move- 
ments, he failed to credit Grant, by reputation a 
stolid, unimaginative fighter, with an equal daring. 
Not until the 18th, did Lee believe that Grant had 
crossed the James; on the 15th, 16th and 17th he 
had lain idle. “Thus the last, and perhaps the best, 
chances of Confederate success,” writes General 
E. P. Alexander, ‘were not lost in the repulse of 
Gettysburg, nor in any combat of arms. They were 
lost during three days lying in camp, believing that 
Grant was hemmed in by the broad part of the 
James below City Point, and had nowhere to go but 
to come and attack us. The entire credit for the 
strategy belongs, I believe, to Grant.” 

“Men are nothing—it is the man who is all.” 
Once again had this saying of the great Napoleon 
been tested, and once again had it been found true. 
Grant’s will had moved the Army of the Potomac 
from the Chickahominy to the James as surely and 
as certainly as the steam in the boiler of a locomo- 
tive moves its pistons and wheels. Now this saying 


was to be tested yet again, and this time by General 
Smith. 
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Smith we have already met with at Chattanooga. 
He was a highly educated soldier but opinionated 
and apt to be insubordinate. He had quarrelled with 
Butler and had done none too well at Cold Harbor. 
On the night of the 12th, he and his corps, the 
Eighteenth, were withdrawn from their trenches, 
reporting to General Butler on the 14th. On arriv- 
ing at Bermuda Hundred, Smith was instructed to 
attack and capture Petersburg the next day; his 
force was between 16,000 and 18,000 strong, and 
to it was attached 2,400 cavalry under Kautz. His 
troops were disembarked two miles below Port 
Walthall, and, on the 15th, Kautz, supported by in- 
fantry, pushed on, until, at 10 A.M., he was under 
range of the guns of Petersburg. From this hour 
until 5 P.M. (seven in all!) Smith reconnoitred the 
position, attacked it at 7 P.M., and carried it at 9 
p. M. Then, as he says, he “deemed it wiser to hold 
what we had than... to lose what we had 
gained.” “Who risks nothing, gains nothing,” an- 
other Napoleonic saying which once again proved 
itself true. 

Smith was an impossible type of general. Of him 
his men used to say that he made his movements at 
the “double-slow-step,” and also would they ask 
themselves the question: ‘How long is it going to 
take us to get to Richmond if we go out three miles 
a day and come back at night?” He was impossible, 
because, being an able man, he was bound to be 
employed in positions of responsibility, but lacking 
determination, the greater the responsibility the 
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more hesitating he became. He knew that Peters- 
burg was the key to Richmond, and that Beaure- 
gard’s garrison was excessively weak. At the time, 
he did not know that he was opposed only by 1,200 
men; but he made little or no attempt to discover 
what was before him. As General Wilcox says: he 
“feared to run any risk,” and “preferred to sleep on 
his arms that night.’’ This lack of determination 
prolonged the war by at least six months. 
Following Smith came Hancock and the Second 
Corps, which quite early on the 15th had crossed the 
James. At 5 A.M., Hancock should have been or- 
dered forward by Meade, but a delay over an issue 
of rations took place, and it was not until 10.30 
A.M. that he began his advance, arriving in rear of 
Smith that evening. Had Hancock arrived but two 
hours earlier, both Colonel Livermore and General 
Beauregard are of opinion that Petersburg would 
have fallen that night. In the circumstances a night 
attack should have been made, for the moon was 
shining brightly; but Smith never dreamt of this. 
He merely requested Hancock to relieve a part of 
his line in the captured works. Of this situation, 
Colonel Theodore Lyman writes in one of his let- 
ters: ‘“Their troops were all exhausted, but, oh! that 
they had attacked at once. Petersburg would have 
gone like a rotten branch. In war there is a critical 
instant—a night—perhaps only a half hour, when 
everything culminates. He is the military genius who 
recognises this instant and acts upon it, neither pre- 
cipitating nor postponing the critical moment. There 
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is thus good reason why great soldiers should be so 
rare that generations pass without producing a single 
one. A great soldier must have, in addition to all 
usual traits of intellect, a courage unmoved by the 
greatest danger, and cool under every emergency, 
and the quickness of lightning, not only in conceiv- 
ing, but in enforcing an order.” Smith certainly fell 
far short of this standard. 

Fortunately for Lee, Beauregard, in command at 
Petersburg, played his part with consummate skill. 
He bluffed Smith by making a great noise with his 
artillery, and telegraphed to Richmond for rein- 
forcements. From the 15th to the 17th he sent mes- 
sage after message to Lee, who was so certain that 
Grant’s main forces were still north of the James 
that he did little to assist him. Withdrawing troops 
from Bermuda Hundred, Beauregard held his enemy 
at bay. This withdrawal uncorked Butler’s front, 
enabling him to come out of his bottle and cut the 
Richmond and Petersburg railroad, but so little did 
he realize the importance of the situation, that he 
made no attempt to push his attack. Thus was yet 
another chance of strangling Lee’s army thrown 
away. 

In these various operations, one rapidly emerging 
out of the other, we can appreciate the wisdom of 
Colonel Lyman’s comment. In each case, it is the 
man who counts and not the numbers of men or the 
strength of the position. Beauregard saves Lee, 
Smith ruins Grant’s strategy; Meade lets the criti- 
cal moment pass by, and Butler fails to appreciate 
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that it has arrived. Lastly, turning to Grant, what 
do we see? Recrimination? Nol Excuses? Nol 
Blame? No! His plan has been wrecked, victory has 
been bungled from his hands; clouds are gathering 
in the Valley of Virginia. That he has failed is ob- 
vious. He accepts failure not as a defeated man, but 
as a man who sees in every failure a fresh incentive 
to further action. His reticence at this moment is 
truly heroic; it is work and not failure which absorbs 
him. Nothing unhinges him or weakens his faith in 
himself or in final victory. He soars above his sub- 
ordinates, overlooking their mistakes, so that not a 
moment is wasted in shouldering aside their blun- 
ders. If he cannot destroy Lee, then he will destroy 
his communications; if he cannot destroy his com- 
munications, then he will invest Petersburg. Though 
means vary, his idea remains constant, he holds Lee 
fast as in a vice, so that Sherman’s manoeuvre may 
prosper. 


TRENCH WARFARE 


We now reach a turning point in the great cam- 
paign. Power to manoeuvre is at an end, and the 
possibility of seizing Petersburg by a coup-de-main, 
or by a strong assault, vanished after June 18. 
Meade was of opinion that the war could not be 
brought to a conclusion during 1864, and possibly 
Grant held similar views. The political situation was 
growing darker every day, for if Lincoln was to be 
re-elected in November, above all he wanted victory, 
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| if not final—at least dramatic. The tactical gloom 

was not less dense; for siege and trench warfare lack 
is! | sparkle, being methodical rather than spectacular op- 
4 erations. To Grant, the main problem still was how 
to hold Lee. As trench warfare set in, this problem 
{ became more and more difficult, because, as long as 
Lee maintained the defensive, the Richmond— 
| Petersburg entrenchments multiplied his resisting 
| strength by at least three. Colonel Lyman is right 
i when he says: ‘‘Put a man in a hole and a good 
ar battery on a hill behind him, and he will beat of 
Ca three times his number, even if he is not a very good 
soldier.” This meant that unless Grant could so 
terrify the Confederate Government that it would 
insist upon Lee maintaining the bulk of his troops 
round Richmond, Lee could muster a large force to 
strike at Washington or reinforce Johnston in 
Georgia. 

Grant saw this situation as clearly as any one. He 
was, above all, a politically-minded general; that is 
to say, he understood the interdependence of poli- 
tics and strategy so fully that he was not going to 
be stampeded into some rash action. He was not 
going to risk a tragedy in an attempt to create an 
encouraging spectacle. His present situation curiously 
resembled the one he was in at the opening of the 
previous year. Then Van Dorn’s raid had brought 
his overland campaign on Vicksburg to an end; now 
his overland campaign against Lee and Richmond 
was finished. Then, when at Milliken’s Bend, he saw 
that constant manoeuvring against Vicksburg was 
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necessary, not only to hold Pemberton but to main- 
tain political support. Now he saw that a somewhat 
similar series of operations were essential for identi- 
cal reasons—to hold Lee and to retain the support 
of the Northern Government by terrifying the 
enemy’s Government, and so preventing its adoption 
of an offensive policy. Then he saw that the true 
line of operations against Vicksburg lay south of the 
fortress, by way of Jackson; now he saw that this 
line lay south of Richmond, by way of Atlanta. 
Could he hold Lee until Sherman was able to com- 
plete the investment of Richmond and the Army of 
Northern Virginia by cutting off their supplies from 
Georgia and the Carolinas? This was his problem. 

The railroads which were vital to Lee were the 
Weldon, Southside, Danville and Virginia Central, 
the first two terminating at Petersburg. Grant now 
decided to strike at these. To do so, he first of all 
strongly entrenched his front, not only to hold back 
any offensive movement Lee might initiate, but to 
be in a position to organise powerful raiding forces 
which, moving behind the entrenched front, would 
strike at selected points. The strategical use which 
Grant now made of earthworks was masterful, and 
may be favorably compared with Sherman's during 
his Atlanta campaign. 

Before I examine these operations, for a moment 
let us look at Grant in camp. His life there was 
excessively simple, for any show or display was dis- 
tasteful to him. In his tent he was generally writing; 
when not thus engaged, he was visiting the lines. He 
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ate little and seldom drank whiskey except after a 
hard day’s work. The only kind of meat he enjoyed 
was beef cooked to a cinder, for the sight of blood 
destroyed his appetite. He had a partiality for 
oysters and fruit; did not care for mutton and dis- 
liked fowl and game. He said one day, “I never 
could eat anything that goes on two legs.” For this 
he cannot be blamed if Horace Porter is right in 
what he says, that the chickens were ‘“‘tough enough 
to create the suspicion that they had been hatched 
from hard-boiled eggs, and were so impenetrable 
that an officer said of one of them that he could not 
even stick his fork through the gravy.” Between 
courses, Grant would often reach out to a dish of 
fruit and pick out a berry or a cherry and eat it 
slowly. 

On June 21, President Lincoln visited his head- 
quarters, and was taken out to see the troops. At 
one point he related a story in the presence of a 
sentry, who, a little after, was heard to say to a 
comrade: ‘‘Well, that man’s got a powerful memory 
anda mighty poor forgettery’’—characteristics which 
Grant also possessed. 

On this day, June 21, only three days after Lee’s 
army was in position south of the James, Grant 
launched the first of his attacks, Hancock and 
Wright's corps being sent against the Weldon rail- 
way line, and Wilson and 5,000 cavalry against 
Burksville Junction. The Weldon operation failed. 
Wilson, though severely mauled on his return jour- 
ney, succeeded in destroying Burksville and sixty 
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miles of the Southside and Danville lines. After the 
war, General J. M. St. John, who was at this time 
in charge of the military railroads of the Confed- 
eracy, said to General Wilson: ‘I want to tell you 
what I never told any Federal officer. That raid of 
yours against the Danville and Southside railroads 
was the heaviest blow the Confederacy ever re- 
ceived, until it was destroyed at the battle of Five 
Forks.” 

The 4th of July was celebrated by an unofficial 
truce, during which a Maryland brigade brought 
their band up to the trenches and played ‘Hail 
Columbia,” which was cheered by a North Carolina 
regiment opposite. But in Maryland there was con- 
sternation; Hunter, who, on June 17, was but five 
miles from Lynchburg, met Early’s corps which had 
been sent north by Lee, and on the 18th he retired 
into the Kanawha Valley; whereupon, as the Shen- 
andoah Valley was now open, Early determined to 
head for the Potomac. On July 11, to the consterna- 
tion of the Union Government, he appeared with 
17,000 men within range of the guns of Washing- 
ton. Grant was urged to come to the capital; but 
seeing through Lee’s plan, he said: 


“One reason why I do not wish to go to Washing- 
ton to take personal direction of the movement 
against Early is that this is probably just what Lee 
wants me to do, in order that he may transfer the 
seat of war to Maryland, to feel assured there will 
be no offensive operations against Petersburg during 
my absence, and detach some of his forces to send 
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them against Sherman. Sherman is at a long distance 
from his base of supplies, and I want to be able to 
have him feel that I shall take no step that will af- 
ford an opportunity of detaching troops from here 
to operate against him.” 


Fortunately Grant had foreseen this dramatic 
move of Early’s, and had already sent the Sixth 
Corps to the capital; whereupon Early fell back. 
Grant now made up his mind to close the Shen- 
andoah Valley by systematically devastating it; and, 
on August 7, General Sheridan was ordered to carry 
out this work. 

While Early was moving down the Valley, the 
second combined operation against the railroads was 
planned. Under cover of a feint made against the 
Virginia Central near Hanover Junction, Lee was 
induced to weaken his front. This was what the 
Federals desired, for a mine attack was to be made 
on a redan a little east of Cemetery Hill, Petersburg. 

Tunnelling for the mine had been begun on June 
25, and finished on July 23. The main gallery was 
511 feet long, with two lateral galleries in which 
8,000 pounds of powder were packed. The colored 
division of General Ferrero, a former dancing mas- 
ter, was selected and carefully drilled for the assault, 
but at the last moment it was replaced by Ledlie’s 
division of Burnside’s corps, the various divisional 
commanders drawing lots for the post of honor! 
Marshall's Brigade, ‘‘a brigade composed of dis- 
mounted cavalry and demoralised heavy artillery, 
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the whole good for nothing,” was selected to lead 
the assault. After a first failure to explode, the mine 
was fired at 4.40 on the morning of the 3oth. A 
heavy smothered sound followed, a violent trembling 
and heaving. ... ‘Then the earth along the 
enemy's lines opened, and fire and smoke shot up- 
ward seventy-five or one hundred feet. The air was 
filled with earth, cannon, caissons, sand-bags and 
living men.”” The word ‘‘Forward”’ was shouted, but 
- as no preparations had been made to get the men 
out of the trenches, this order to advance was fol- 
lowed by a confused scramble. 

The spectacle within the crater was appalling, 
waving feet, moving arms and hands were seen pro- 
truding from the earth and the débris. While at- 
tempts were made to rescue the half-buried garrison, 
column after column of assaulters poured into the 
crater. “Every organisation melted away, as soon 
as it entered this hole in the ground, into a mass 
of human beings clinging by toes and heels to the 
almost perpendicular sides. If a man was shot on 
the crest, he fell and rolled to the bottom of the 
pit.” One Confederate prisoner who was dug out 
exclaimed: 


“T'll jest bet you that after this Ill be the most un- 
popular man in my regiment. You see, I appeared 
to get started a little earlier than the other boys that 
had taken passage with me aboard that volcano; and 
as I was cummin’ down I met the rest of *em a-goin’ 
up, and they looked as if they had kind o’ soured on 
me, and yelled after me, ‘straggler!’ ” 
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Recovering from their initial shock, after a heavy 
bombardment the Confederates charged the crater 
and took about 2,000 officers and men prisoners; 
and the total Federal losses were in the neighbor- 
hood of 4,000. In this struggle General William F. 
Bartlett was seen to totter and fall. ‘‘Put me any 
place where I can sit down,” he cried to an officer, 
who was dragging him away. “‘But you are wounded, 
General, aren't you?” was the inquiry. ‘‘My leg is 
shattered all to pieces,” he answered. “Then you 
can't sit up,” urged the officer, “‘you’ll have to lie 
down.” “Oh, no!” exclaimed the general, “it’s only 
my cork leg that’s shattered!” 

Like this cork leg, Ledlie’s assault was but a poor 
substitute for what might have happened had Fer- 
rero’s drilled men led the charge; for at first the 
Confederates were stunned by the suddenness of the 
blow. Grant says: “Such an opportunity of carrying 
fortifications, I have never seen, and do not expect 
again to have.” Had Cemetery Hill been taken, the 
chances are that Petersburg would have fallen. The 
whole operation was disgracefully prepared and car- 
ried out; and though Grant, as General-in-Chief, 
must share the blame, the fault was mainly Burn- 
side’s. This commander was soon after relieved of 
his command and replaced by General Parke. 

As summer gave way to autumn and winter, three 
more attacking raids on railway lines and fortifica- 
tions were made under Grant's directions, two of 
them being highly successful. Thus ended the opera- 
tions in Virginia for 1864, and in the circumstances 
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very successfully, for though the tactical results were 
small, strategically they had kept Lee’s main force 
engaged, and had thus protected Washington, Sheri- 
dan and Sherman. Colonel Lyman writes, on Oc- 
tober 14, 1864: ‘“They perfectly hate what we are 
doing now, going a couple of miles and fortifying, 
then going two more and fortifying again; then 
making a sudden rush, taking a position and a lot of 
cannon, and again fortifying that. All these moves 
being a part of what we may call a throttling plan.” 
And again, in November, he says: ‘“‘It is true, the 
army has played what seems its destined rdle, to kill 
and to be killed, without decisive actions, until both 
sides pause from mere exhaustion; but do people 
reflect what a tremendous effect all this has on the 
Rebels? that by wearing ourselves, we have worn 
them down, until they are turning every teamster 
into the ranks and (of all things) are talking of 
arming the negroes. Suppose there had been no army 
capable of clinging thus for months in a death 
grapple, and still clinging and meaning to cling, what 
would have become of Sherman and his great 
work?’’ What, indeed! 

Grant's strategy had succeeded, and though he 
had not crushed Lee, from May 1864 he had held 
him tight as in a vice. Washington was safe. Peters- 
burg lay under his guns. Richmond was closely 
threatened; the Valley, in Sheridan’s hands; Sher- 
man, advancing from Atlanta; and Lee’s men, daily 
deserting their general. A brief respite for the war- 
worn Armies of the Potomac and James was now 
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possible, for winter had proclaimed a halt. Yet no 
rest for the wicked, for towards these weary sol- 
diers came strange men in tall hats and black gloves, 
going on foot, with carpet-bags, towards the front. 
“Hullo! got any lemons to sell?” shouted an old 
soldier. ‘‘No, my friend,” answered a Christian Com- 
missioner, ‘‘We belong to the army of the Lord.” 


THE HAMMER FALLS 


Before turning to Grant’s hammer—Sherman 
with his three armies—a brief examination of the 
operations in the Valley of Virginia is necessary in 
order to complete the strategic picture in the East. 

From May 5 until August 7, before Sheridan 
took command of the troops in the Valley, things 
had gone awry there, and mainly because of bad 
generalship. Grant's object in this region had pre- 
viously been protective, but now that Lee had re- 
tired within the fortifications of Richmond, he deter- 
mined to assume the offensive in the Valley. While 
Sherman was moving on Atlanta, Grant decided to 
push Sheridan on to Lynchburg, thé Atlanta of the 
East. This was the strategic part of Sheridan's mis- 
sion, the tactical part being the annihilation of the 
Confederate forces in the Valley, and the economic 
aim, the devastation of the entire region so that no 
Confederate raiders could supply themselves in it, 
and also that Lee might be deprived of its valuable 
resources. 

The laying waste of the Valley was prosecuted by 
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Sheridan with unrivalled thoroughness, and after an 
initial hesitation to assume a vigorous offensive, he 
defeated Early in three battles—Opequon Creek, 
on September 19; Fisher’s Hill, on September 22; 
and Cedar Creek, on October 19. “From that hour,” 
writes Albert D. Richardson, in his 4 Personal His- 
tory of Ulysses S. Grant, “in any public meeting in 
the North, Sheridan’s name elicited hearty cheers. 
The victory made Lincoln’s re-election a foregone 
conclusion, and checked the denunciations and slan- 
ders which had poured upon him.” 

To turn now to Sherman, Grant’s fast friend and 
able subordinate, not only do we watch one of the 
most fascinating of manceuvres but a magnanimity 
between these two generals which stands unequalled 
since the days of Alexander the Great and Hephaes- 
tion. On May 5, Sherman had under his command 
about 100,000 men, divided into three armies: The 
Army of the Cumberland, under Thomas, 60,000 
strong, in the centre; the Army of the Tennessee, 
under McPherson, 25,000 strong, on the right; and 
the Army of the Ohio, under Schofield, 14,000 
strong, on the left. Facing him at Dalton stood 
Johnston at the head of an army of from 45,000 to 
60,000 men. Sherman’s object was definite; in his 
Memoirs, he writes: ‘Neither Atlanta, nor Augusta, 
nor Savannah, was the objective, but the ‘army of 
Jos. Johnston, go where it might.’ ” 

The immediate theatre of war was an extensive 
one, and though well suited to defensive tactics, it 
offered far more room to maneuvre in than was the 
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case in Virginia. Johnston had every intention of 
using it defensively, and, realizing that Sherman 
must assume the offensive, he hoped that his op- 
ponent would exhaust his strength in useless as- 
saults. Sherman, however, decided to do nothing of 
the kind. Instead, his plan was to grip his enemy’s 
front, there entrench, and then manceuvre round his 
flanks. These tactics proved eminently successful, 
Johnston being compelled to retire from his Dal- 
ton position on the 12th. Then from Resaca he fell 
back across the Oostanaula River, then to the 
Etowah, then to Allatoona, then to New Hope 
Church, then to Marietta, and lastly to Kenesaw 
Mountain, where Sherman, changing his tactics, as- 
saulted and was beaten back at a loss of between 
2,500 and 3,000 men. From Kenesaw, on July 2, 
Johnston fell back to the Chattahoochee, and there 
the Richmond Government, frightened by his re- 
treats and not understanding his admirable tactics, 
replaced him by General Hood. When this change 
in commanders took place, Grant said: “I know very 
well the chief characteristics of Hood. He is a bold, 
dashing soldier, and has many qualities of successful 
leadership, but he is an indiscreet commander, and 
lacks cool judgment. We may look out now for rash 
and ill-advised attacks on his part. I am very glad, 
from our standpoint, that the change has been made. 
Hood will prove no match for Sherman.” This was 
a correct forecast of events; but, as, Horace Porter 
writes: “Zee had been so constantly threatened, or 
compelled to attack [? defend himself] around 
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Petersburg and Richmond, that he had been entirely 
prevented from sending any forces to Hood to be 
used against Sherman.” On July 15, Grant sent the 
following message to Halleck at Washington: 


“If he [Sherman] can supply himself . . . with 
ordnance and quartermaster’s stores, and partially 
with subsistence, he will find no difficulty in staying 
until a permanent line can be opened with the south 
coast.” 


Hood was not an indifferent general, but his bold- 
ness soon led him into trouble. He attacked Sherman 
three times, lost nearly 20,000 men, and then, on 
September 1, he evacuated Atlanta, which city was 
occupied by Sherman on the 2nd. In order to cover 
Selma, Montgomery, Columbus and Macon, and to 
threaten any Federal advance from Atlanta on Au- 
gusta, Hood, on the 20th, withdrew to Palmetto 
Station, twenty-five miles south-west of Atlanta. 
(See General Map.) There he entrenched his army. 

Sherman should have turned on him forthwith, 
but Hood’s movement appears to have bewildered 
him. “He is eccentric,” wrote Sherman, ‘“‘and I can- 
not guess his movements as J could those of John- 
ton, who was a sensible man and only did sensible 
things.” This hesitation nearly proved fatal to the 
entire campaign, for, urged on by Jefferson Davis, 
Hood crossed the Chattahoochee on the 29th, and 
by October 2, it was obvious that his intention was to 
strike at Sherman’s railroad communications about 
Marietta. 
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On September 10, Grant had written to Sherman, 
suggesting a move on Augusta, and that Canby’s 
troops should ‘‘Act upon Savannah”; this was in ac- 
cordance with his original idea. But Mobile was still 
in Confederate hands, which unbalanced the Federal 
strategy. Had Mobile been occupied, Sherman's posi- 
tion would have been a comparatively simple one. 
Now that Hood had turned against Sherman's line 
of communications, nearly 500 miles in extent, it had 
become precarious in the extreme, for he possessed 
no alternative base of supply. 

On September 12, Grant called Horace Porter to 
his tent, preparatory to sending him to Sherman 
with a letter. He said to him: ‘‘You can tell him that 
I am going to send an expedition against Wilming- 
ton. . . . Ido not want to hamper him any more in 
the future than in the past with detailed instructions. 
I want him to carry out his ideas freely in the com- 
ing movement, and to have all the credit of its suc- 
cess.”” 

On the 19th, Porter arrived at Chattanooga, and 
in a conversation Sherman said: “Grant ought to 
have an army more than twice the size of that of 
the enemy in order to make matters at all equal in 
Virginia. When Grant cried ‘Forward!’ after the 
battle of the Wilderness, I said: ‘This is the grand- 
est act of his life; now I feel that the rebellion will 
be crushed.’ On the 27th, Porter was back at 
Grant’s headquarters. 

Having already sent General Thomas back to 
Chattanooga, Sherman, leaving one corps to hold 
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Atlanta, set out in pursuit of Hood, who now had 
gained so good a start that, on October 19, when 
100 miles from Atlanta, Sherman saw that to con- 
form to Hood’s movements would wreck his own 
campaign. He wrote, on the 2oth: “To pursue Hood 
is folly, for he can twist and turn like a fox, and 
wear out any army in pursuit.” This day, as he says 
in his Memoirs, he decided that the original plan 
should be carried out; that is, the march to Savan- 
nah. To Thomas, he wrote: “If you can defend the 
line of the Tennessee in my absence of three months, 
it is all I ask.” 

Grant, who never liked changing the idea of a 
campaign (and the objective throughout had been 
the destruction of Johnston, now Hood’s army) and 
whose ‘“‘mind seemed always more concerned about 
preventing disasters to the armies of his distant 
commanders than to the troops under his own per- 
sonal direction,” considered that Hood should be 
first settled with. On October 10, Sherman asked 
Grant for permission to move. The next day Grant 
answered: “If there is any way of getting at Hood’s 
army, I would prefer that, but I must trust to your 
own judgment.” At the very hour Grant sent off this 
answer, Sherman telegraphed, saying that he pre- 
ferred to start his march forthwith and that he be- 
lieved Hood would follow him. On receipt of this 
telegram, a little before midnight on the r1th, Grant 
sent the following reply: “Your dispatch of today 
received. If you are satisfied the trip to the sea-coast 
can be made, holding the line of the Tennessee 
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firmly, you may make it, destroying all the railroads 
south of Dalton and Chattanooga, as you think 
best.” Unfortunately this answer was never deliv- 
ered to Sherman. 

On November 1, Grant again wrote: “If you can 
see the chance of destroying Hood's army, attend to 
that first, and make your other move secondary.” 
He saw the danger of Hood’s move; besides, Kirby 
Smith was at the head of some 40,000 Confederates 
in Arkansas, and if he could reinforce Hood, his 
army would become a formidable one. The next 
day, however, having received further information 
from Sherman, he agreed to the advance on_ 
Savannah. 

On the 14th, Sherman concentrated 60,000 men 
at Atlanta, and on the following morning the great 
march through Georgia began, ending at Savannah, 
on December 21. 

That this operation did not directly weaken Lee 
is true, for he was so firmly gripped by Grant that 
he could not spare a man against Sherman. That it 
indirectly did so is proved by the ever-increasing 
stream of deserters which flocked south to succor 
their devastated homes. That his march had a deci- 
sive strategical and political influence on the war is 
beyond question; but because of Sherman's wasteful 
destruction, it had a bad influence on the peace 
which followed the war, belying the noble words 
cut on the plinth of this great soldier's statue at 
Washington: “The legitimate object of war is a 
more perfect peace.” 
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While Sherman's march was in progress, Hood 
moved north. If he could beat Thomas, now holding 
the line of the Tennessee, both Grant and Sherman 
would be handed down to history as reckless and 
amateur generals. What would Thomas, the man on 
the spot, do? He had suddenly become the pivot of 
Grant’s strategy. 

Thomas was old as generals went in this war, 
having been born in 1816. At West Point, he had 
been nicknamed “Slow Trot,” and in the army he 
was known as ‘‘Old Safety.”” He was a sound tacti- 
cian, cautious and methodical, but he possessed no 
strategical sense whatsoever. Grant and Sherman 
urged him to concentrate his army, but he could not 
make up his mind to do so. Caught with his forces 
scattered, he fell back on Nashville, from where 
Schofield was rushed forward to impede Hood’s 
advance, until the various detachments could be 
gathered in. On November 30, Schofield was com- 
pelled to accept battle at Franklin. There, he beat 
off every assault; and at a loss of 2,300 men inflicted 
no less than 6,300 casualties on Hood’s army. 

Now was Thomas’s chance. Had he been a great 
general, he would have seized it. Though he con- 
siderably outnumbered Hood, instead of advancing 
against him, he wrote to Halleck, on December 1, 
that he intended to retire to the fortifications of 
Nashville until his cavalry were equipped. He would 
not attack because he was not certain of winning. He 
would not accept risks because he could not see the 
connection between his own campaign and Grant’s 
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and Sherman’s. They constituted one grand opera- 
tion, and not three separate campaigns, but he saw 
them separately, and his own as the more important. 
Telegram after telegram was sent, urging him to 
attack, but it was not until December 15 that he did 
so. Then he easily defeated Hood, but was unable to 
pursue him far on account of the wintry weather 
and the frozen roads. 

Thus the hammer fell, not so much on Lee’s rear, 
whose head was gripped tight in Grant’s vice, but 
on the rear of the Confederate cause, the Confed- 
erate Government and the Confederate people. In 
August, General McClellan was nominated to op- 
pose President Lincoln, and the Union Government 
was divided. A Government which is divided is 
usually one which is about to fall. Then came the 
occupation of Atlanta; and in the Shenandoah Val- 
ley, the battle of Opequon Creek, the battle of 
Fisher’s Hill and the battle of Cedar Creek, one 
hammer blow after another. These battles were not 
only of great value to Grant in furthering the war, 
but of immense importance to Lincoln in gaining his 
election, without which the war would in all probabil- 
ity have collapsed. 

Then came November 8, a dull, rainy day in 
Washington. Lincoln was re-elected, receiving 212 
electoral votes, while 22 went to McClellan. Though 
this event “‘was a greater triumph over the principles 
of the rebellion than any military victory could be,” 
it was due to military causes, the most important be- 
ing the occupation of Atlanta and Sheridan’s suc- 
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cesses in the Valley. 

Ten days after the election, Lee wrote to Presi- 
dent Davis: ‘‘Desertion is increasing in the army, 
notwithstanding all my efforts to stop it.” Then 
came the battle of Franklin; the battle of Nashville, 
and Sherman's entry into Savannah. . . . “To what 
end is the struggle prolonged?” This thought, above 
all others, was the dry rot of the Confederacy. 

The end of the war was now in sight; the political 
foundations of the North were sound and deep- 
rooted. Grant’s attrition had paralysed Lee, and his 
grip held him fast in Richmond. Sheridan had given 
morale to the North, and beyond the silence of win- 
ter in Virginia ‘‘there came,” as Swinton says, “roll- 
ing across the plains of the Carolinas, beating nearer 
and nearer, the drums of Champion’s Hill and 
Shiloh.” Unless Sherman were stopped, come what 
might, the Confederacy was doomed! 
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CHAPTER IX 
DOOM OF THE CONFEDERACY 


THE GRAND MANOEUVRE 


BEHIND the drop scene of winter the stage of the 
war was being prepared for the final act of this 
great drama. Grant held fast to Lee; and Lee must 
remain around Richmond yet awhile, for the condi- 
tion of the roads prohibited troop movements. But 
should the Confederate Government decide to evac- 
uate the capital, at any moment during the spring 
Lee might slip away into the interior, and march 
against Sherman or set the whole centre of the 
United States ablaze with a guerilla war. Grant saw 
this danger; and seeing it, he determined, while Lee 
could not move, to tighten up the investment of the 
Confederacy. 

His first problem was to occupy the three remain- 
ing sea ports—Charleston, Mobile and Wilmington 
—(See General Map) not only to cut off foreign 
supplies, but to establish potential bases of opera- 
tion, should Lee break away. Of these three, Wil- 
mington was the most important; for, since July, 
1862, it had become the jugular vein of the South, 
no less than one hundred blockade runners being 
engaged in running in and out of its harbor. It is 
curious that Grant, at the very opening of the spring 
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campaign, did not more fully realize the importance 
of this city; for to all intents and purposes, its occu- 
pation would have “cut” the Weldon Railroad, and 
have greatly reduced the value of the Danville line. 

Towards the end of December, he ordered Gen- 
eral Weitzel, one of Butler’s corps commanders, to 
take Fort Fisher which protected the entrance to 
Wilmington; but Butler, in defiance of Grant’s or- 
ders, assumed command personally and dismally 
failed in his endeavor, relying, as he did, on a 
powder ship, which though it exploded close to the 
fort did little or no harm. He was, thereupon, re- 
lieved from his command and was succeeded by 
General Ord. Another attempt, and this time a 
successful one, was made on January 15; Fort Fisher 
was taken, but Wilmington was not occupied until 
February 22. The fall of this Fort was, in Vice- 
President Stephens’ opinion, a blow equal to the loss 
of Vicksburg. 

Next, Grant considered the advisability of mov- 
ing Sherman north by sea; but soon determined that 
a sounder course would be to move him inland on a 
point south of Richmond. All details having been 
left to Sherman, this general decided to advance on 
Branchville, Columbia and Raleigh. Grant was 
pleased with this plan, as it would demoralise the 
South, “and prevent the organisation of new armies 
from their broken fragments.” Consequently, on 
January 27, he ordered Sherman to prepare to move 
north, which he did on February 1, at the head of 
60,000 men. 
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‘In combination with Sherman’s march, General 
Schofield was brought from Tennessee to secure 
Wilmington and occupy Goldsboro, in order to open 
a forward base of supplies for Sherman's army. 
Canby was ordered to Mobile, and Thomas was in- 
structed to move on Selma, as Canby’s movement 
would attract the attention of the enemy and so 
facilitate his own advance. He was also ordered to 
dispatch a strong force of cavalry under General 
Stoneman towards Columbia in South Carolina to 
clear Sherman’s left flank. (See General Map.) But 
as Thomas was nearly a month late in moving, these 
operations were of no value. Lastly, Sheridan, with 
10,000 cavalry, was to advance on Lynchburg. On 
February 28, he set out from Staunton, met Early 
and annihilated his small army; occupied Charlotte- 
ville; broke up the railroad between Gordonsville 
and Lynchburg; and then, beaten by the foundering 
roads, rejoined Grant at White House on March 19. 

Such activity has seldom been displayed by a group 
of armies during winter time. The Armies of the 
Potomac and James still represented the fulcrum of 
the grand operation, and Sherman’s army the de- 
structive lever, while the forces of Thomas, Canby, 
Schofield and Sheridan were all carrying out sub- 
sidiary operations, helping this lever to work 
smoothly from this fulcrum. Grant's only fear was 
that Lee might move before Schofield had carried 
out his part of the general program. On March 3, 
he said to Meade: ‘'For the present, it is better for 
us to hold the enemy where he is than to force him 
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south,” as this would endanger the success of Sher- 
man and Schofield. On the 14th, the encircling manceu- 
vre had so far succeeded that Meade was instructed to 
keep his command in readiness to move at the short- 
est notice. On the 24th, the day after Sherman and 
Schofield joined hands at Goldsboro, Grant issued 
his orders to Meade and Sheridan for a movement 
against Lee’s right flank. 

As the sinking ship of the Confederacy began to 
settle down, Lee was called to the helm. On Janu- 
ary 19, by an act of Congress, he was appointed 
Commander-in-Chief of all the Confederate forces; 
whereupon he recalled Joseph Johnston from un- 
employment, placing him in command of all the 
troops which could be mustered against Sherman. 

Lee’s position was a desperate one. An ever- 
growing majority of the people was for stopping 
the war. Conscription had become odious. A hun- 
dred thousand deserters were scattered over the 
Confederacy. The States of Georgia and South 
Carolina had passed laws withdrawing men from 
the liability of service. On March 16, a call for negro 
recruits appeared in the Richmond papers. Eight 
days later, Lee wrote to Davis, saying: ‘The serv- 
ices of these men are now necessary to enable us to 
oppose the enemy.”’ Thus, the very causes of the 
war—state rights and slavery—were in alliance with 
the enemies of the South. State rights were about to 
wreck the Confederacy as they had wrecked the 
Union; and through the wrecking the Confederacy 
were to wreck themselves and re-establish the Union 
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on a stronger and more sensible foundation. 

What remained of the Southern railroads was 
falling to pieces, for men and material did not exist 
to repair them. The commissariat was in a state of 
chaos, and the army was standing on the brink of 
starvation. The whole Confederate situation pointed 
to one possible solution—a move southwards, not 
solely to halt Sherman, but in order to live, for in 
North Carolina supplies were still plentiful. On 
February 19, Lee prepared his Government for the 
evacuation of Richmond, stating that the only step 
he could take was to march to Burksville and join 
up with Johnston. Then, on March 23, hearing from 
Johnston that Sherman had joined hands with Scho- 
field, and knowing that Grant was preparing to 
envelop his right, he decided to assume the offensive, 
the first since Spottsylvania. 

On March 24, he ordered Fort Stedman to be 
assaulted early on the 25th, his object being either 
to throw Grant’s right back in confusion and then 
withdraw from Richmond, or to cause him to pull 
back his left. This assault, though at first it resulted 
in a local success, ended in complete failure, Lee los- 
ing 4,000 men to Grant's 2,000. The initiative was 
now Grant’s absolutely. 


BATTLE OF FIVE FORKS 


Knowing that Sherman would not be able to ad- 
vance on the Roanoke river until April 10, and that 
Lee’s army was crumbling through desertion, and 
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fearing that he might with the remainder slip away, 
Grant determined to strike. His plan, as usual, was a 
flexible one, based on the idea of turning Lee’s right, 
not only to interpose his forces between him and 
Johnston, but to cut him off from the still fertile 
districts of the South. 

Lee, learning of Grant’s advance, immediately 
reduced his forces east of Hatcher’s Run on his left 
and reinforced those west of this stream, in order 
to attack Grant’s advancing columns. By this means, 
on the 31st, he was able to oppose 23,000 to Grant’s 
48,000 west of the Run, holding to the east of it, on 
his left, only 11,000 to face Grant’s 54,000. Hear- 
ing that a concentration towards Lee’s right was in 
progress, Grant, on the 30th, at once planned to 
take advantage of it; and withdrawing Ord from 
the turning force, he prepared to deliver a general 
assault east of Hatcher’s Run, directly the weather 
became favorable. 

On the night of the 29th, Grant, seeing that, 
should he be able to occupy Five Forks, Lee could 
no longer remain in Petersburg, ordered Sheridan to 
seize this road centre early the next morning. But 
when Sheridan moved out, he found it already oc- 
cupied in force; whereupon Grant decided to send 
a division of Warren's corps to Sheridan’s assistance; 
further, he intended to penetrate Lee’s weakened 
lines in front of his right flank. 

On account of the heavy rain, the clayey roads 
were reduced to a porridge of mud. “A train of 
600 wagons, with the aid of 1,000 engineer troops, 
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was fifty-six hours in going five miles.” ‘The men 
began to feel,” writes General Porter, ‘“‘that if any 
one in after years should ask them whether they 
had been through Virginia, they could say, ‘Yes, in 
a number of places.’ The roads had become sheets 
of water; and it looked as if the saving of that army 
would require the services, not of a Grant, but of a 
Noah. Soldiers would call out to officers, as they 
rode along: ‘When are the gun-boats coming up?’ ” 

The elation which heralded the move soon turned 
to gloom. Opposition had arisen to a continuation of 
the advance, as it was thought that the whole army 
would founder. But again Grant rose with the occa- 
sion. He saw horses sinking to their bellies and 
wagons half submerged on the road side and in the 
fields, many of which were churned up into quick- 
sands. But he knew that the decisive hour had struck, 
and that while his army floundered through the mud, 
Lee’s army was doing likewise. Instead, therefore, 
of calling a halt, even a temporary one, he pushed 
on with all possible speed. 

Lee, recognizing the danger he was exposing him- 
self to by stripping his front, heavily attacked War- 
ren on the morning of the 31st, driving him back 
from White Oak road, which was, however, re- 
occupied by Warren that evening. Meanwhile, 
Pickett, who had reached Five Forks on the 30th, 
advanced against Sheridan who was forced back to 
Dinwiddie. “Here,” Grant says, ‘Sheridan displayed 
great generalship.” He dismounted his cavalry and 
compelled his enemy to deploy in a wooded and 
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broken country. Though, for a time, he was able to 
hold back Pickett’s infantry, at length he reported 
his position as critical. Lee’s audacity had once again 
told; but his front was now a mere skeleton; and as 
Pickett was separated from his left wing, he also was 
critically situated. 

Quite opposite to being discouraged, Grant was 
elated. At last, after many weary months of trench 
fighting, he had drawn a large enemy force out of 
its works. At 9.45 P.M., he ordered Meade to send 
the whole of Warren’s corps to Sheridan’s assist- 
ance. ‘Urge him not to stop for anything,” he 
added. Half an hour later, Meade ordered Warren 
to make this advance—to “strike the enemy in rear,” 
and to be “very prompt in this movement.” Once 
again, the critical hour struck, and the man on the 
spot was to be tested. 

When Warren received these orders, at Army 
Headquarters, all was intense excitement. Horace 
Porter tells us: “Generals were writing dispatches 
and telegraphing from dark till daylight. Staff of- 
ficers were rushing from one headquarters to another, 
wading through swamps, penetrating forests, and 
galloping over corduroy roads, engaged in carrying 
instructions, getting information, and making extraor- 
dinary efforts to hurry up the movement of the 
troops.”” One man alone paused—Warren. He was 
a brave and able soldier, but over-given to detailed 
preparations. It is true—the roads were in a shock- 
ing condition, the country was unfamiliar to him, 
the night was dark, and his men were tired. He was 
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expected to gain touch with Sheridan at midnight 
(an impossibly early hour), but some of his units 
did not leave their positions until 5 a. M. on April 1, 
and others were hours lIate. 

At 3 A.M. on the Ist, supposing Warren to be 
in position, though he might have made sure of this, 
Sheridan sent him the following order: “‘Attack at 
daylight anyway, and I will make an effort to get 
the road this side of Adams’ house; and if I do, you 
can capture the whole of them.’’ Warren, however, 
did not appear; but knowing that he could not be 
far off, Sheridan moved out against Pickett who, 
learning of Warren’s advance, crossed Chamber- 
lain's Creek, and thus escaped the impending rear 
attack. 

Warren reported to Sheridan at 11 A. M., and was 
at once ordered to advance towards Five Forks, 
then to move off the road towards Gravelly Run 
Church, and take up position obliquely to Pickett’s 
left flank on the White Oak road. He was instructed 
to place two divisions in front and hold one in re- 
serve, so that as soon as he struck the enemy’s left 
he could wheel the reserve division to his right and 
carry out a complete envelopment. Directly Warren 
was engaged, the cavalry were to assault the 
enemy's front. When they did: 


“The natty cavalrymen with tight-fitting uniforms, 
short jackets, and small carbines, swarmed through 
the pine thickets and dense undergrowth, looking as 
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if they had been especially equipped for crawling 
through knot-holes. Those who had magazine guns 
created a racket in those pine woods that sounded as 
if a couple of army corps had opened fire.” 


Warren, in place of advancing at the best speed 
his tired troops were capable of, approached with 
great deliberation, taking three hours to move two 
miles. At about 4 P.M. his corps advanced. They 
did not keep their two attacking divisions in close 
contact and met with a repulse. Warren could not 
be found in the densely wooded country; but Sheri- 
dan, seeing the men falling back, at once placed 
himself at their head, and led them forward, break- 
ing through Pickett’s left, and carrying his works 
at the bayonet point. 

‘(Come on, men,” he cried. ““Go at ’em with a 
will. Move on at a clean jump or you'll not catch 
one of them. . . . Now for them.”’ As he spoke a 
skirmisher, standing by him, was struck in the neck. 
“I'm killed,” cried the man, falling to the ground. 
“You're not hurt a bit,” shouted Sheridan. ‘Pick 
up your gun, man, and move right on to the front.” 
The man raised himself, rushed forward, and fell 
dead. 

Seeing the line broken at one place, Sheridan gal- 
loped forward. ‘‘Where is my battle-flag?”’ he cried. 
As the sergeant who carried it rode up, he seized the 
standard, and, waving it above his head, cheered on 
his men. From point to point he galloped, “waving 
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his flag, shaking his fist, encouraging, threatening, 
praying, swearing, the very incarnation of battle.” 
Spurring “Rienzi” on, with a bound the horse car- 
ried its rider over the enemy’s earth-works. Then 
an orderly came up and reported: ‘Colonel Forsyth 
of your staff is killed, sir.” ‘It’s no such thing,” 
answered Sheridan, “I don’t believe a word of it. 
You'll find Forsyth all right,” and he did, for a few 
minutes later the missing colonel rode up. 

I have entered into this brief description of Sheri- 
dan's electrifying enthusiasm, to show the difference 
between him and Warren. Sheridan was a born. 
leader of men. It is quite possible that Warren 
would have commanded a large army more ably 
than Sheridan; but, lacking Sheridan’s fierce leader- 
ship, he was a man easily influenced by immediate 
and local circumstances. Sheridan was pre-eminently 
the optimist. Disasters meant nothing to him. When 
a man fell mortally wounded at his feet he shouted 
to him that he was not hurt; when a staff officer was 
reported killed, he contradicted the assertion. Noth- 
ing discouraged him, he believed no rumor and took 
every obstacle in his stride. It is men like Sheridan 
who win battles, though they may not be made to 
win campaigns, because the one depends so largely 
on nerves and the other on brains. 

Sheridan’s success was complete, for not only was 
Pickett routed with a loss of 4,500 prisoners, but 
the South Side railroad was now at Grant’s mercy. 
The fate of Petersburg was sealed. 
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THE STRONGHOLDS ABANDONED 


Petersburg and Richmond, the one defending the 
other; the one holding the key to sustenance of the 
capital and the army, and the other sheltering the 
Government and the will of the people. Both were 
about to fall, for the doom of the Confederacy was 
at hand. Petersburg, the city of a charmed life, that 
so often had just escaped capture, and Richmond 
which for nearly four years had defiantly gazed over 
the Wilderness and the Rapidan towards Washing- 
ton were about to pass under the yoke of the legions 
of the North. 

On the night of the battle of Five Forks, Grant 
was at Dabney’s saw-mills. The rain had ceased fall- 
ing, and he was seated outside his tent, wrapped in 
the blue overcoat of a cavalry soldier, when the 
silence was broken by a cheer. Horace Porter, who 
had left Sheridan at half past seven, had galloped 
into the headquarter's camp, spreading the good 
news. Dignity was thrown to the winds and hats 
into the air, for it meant that the last ditch was 
reached. Grant was quite unperturbed, and asked his 
usual question: “How many prisoners have been 
taken?” Porter says: “This was always his first in- 
quiry when an engagement was reported. No man 
ever had such a fondness for taking prisoners. I 
think the gratification arose from the kindness of his 
heart, a feeling that it was much better to win in 
this way than by the destruction of human life.” 
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Already, during the afternoon, Grant had issued 
a warning order to assault at 4 A.M. the next day. 
Having listened to what Porter had to say, he went 
into his tent. By the light of a candle, he wrote 
to Meade, and then, coming out, he said to those 
standing near the camp-fire: “It is a windy night. 
I have ordered an immediate assault along the 
lines.” 

Grant’s one idea now was to engage the enemy 
on the whole entrenched front, in order to prevent 
a concentration against Sheridan. Wright and Parke 
were to assault the works in front of them, Ord 
was to “‘feel the enemy and push him if he shows 
signs of giving way,” and Weitzel was ordered to 
“be ready to push any wavering that may be shown 
in your front.” A little later on, he ordered Meade 
not to assault without a bombardment, and to Ord 
he wrote: “If it is impracticable for you to get 
through in your front, I do not want you to try it. 
. . . I want you to see through, if the enemy is 
leaving, and if so follow him up.” He sent out these 
instructions because he realized that Lee must fall 
back. The assault was fixed for 4 A.M on the 2nd, 
and Sheridan was ordered to advance on the South 


‘ Side railroad towards Lee’s right flank. At mid- 


night, an intense bombardment was opened. 

Lee, in spite of his defeat at Five Forks, seems 
to have believed that Grant would not assault the 
Petersburg front. He could have retired on the night 
of the 1st-2nd to Amelia Court House, but instead 
he ordered Field’s division, some 4,000 strong, from 
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the Richmond front to Petersburg, and awaited 
Grant’s next move. It came swiftly. Having massed 
three divisions, Wright, just before daylight, 
charged the enemy’s works. Bursting through the 
four lines of abatis, a torrent of men poured over 
the parapet. “He then swept to the right and left,” 
writes Colonel Lyman, ‘‘bearing down all the at- 
tempts of the enemy’s reserves to check him; a part 
also of his force went straight forward, crossed the 
Boydton plank and tore up the track of the South 
Side railroad. The assault was, in reality, the death- 
blow to Lee’s army. His centre was then destroyed; 
his left wing driven into the interior lines of Peters- 
burg; and his right taken in flank and left quite 
isolated.” Next came news that Parke had captured 
the outer works of the city. 

In order to prevent overlapping and intermin- 
gling of the several corps, Grant and his staff rode 
towards Wright's front, and when the men caught 
sight of the man who had led them from the Rap- 
idan to the Appomattox, “their cheers broke forth 
with a will and their enthusiasm knew no bounds.” 
Meeting Meade, he ordered him and Ord “‘to face 
their commands toward the east, and close up toward 
the inner lines which covered Petersburg.” Then he 
dismounted by a farmhouse and, sitting down at the 
foot of a tree, read and wrote dispatches. This 
position was under fire; and as it grew hotter and 
hotter, several of his staff urged him to move to a 
less conspicuous place . . . “but he kept on writ- 
ing and talking without the least interruption from 
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the shots falling around, and apparently not notic- 
ing what a target the place was becoming. After 
he had finished his dispatches, he got up, took a view 
of the situation, and, as he started towards the other 
side of the farmhouse, said, with a quizzical look at 
the group around him: ‘Well, they do seem to have 
the range on us.’ ” 

Lee now recognised that Richmond was unten- 
able, so he notified the Confederate Secretary of 
War that he intended to withdraw north of the Ap- 
pomattox, concentrating his divided forces on the 
Danville railroad; simultaneously, he advised that 
Richmond should be evacuated that night. This news 
was conveyed to Jefferson Davis, when worshipping 
at St. Paul’s church. Lee’s message read: ‘The en- 
emy has broken my lines in three places. Richmond 
must be evacuated tonight.” Curiously enough, a 
Richmond newspaper The Sentinel had the day be- 
fore stated: ‘“‘We are very hopeful of the Campaign 
which is opening, and trust that we are to reap a 
large advantage from the operations evidently near 
at hand. We have only to resolve that we never will 
surrender, and it will be impossible that we shall 
ever be taken.” 

All west of Lee’s centre was now being driven by 
Sheridan beyond the Appomattox, and all east of 
it was forced into Petersburg by Grant. The ques- 
tion then arose: Should the inner works be as- 
saulted? Meade and others strongly urged that they 
should be carried by the bayonet, but Grant wished 
to avoid unnecessary slaughter; consequently, no as- 
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sault was ordered for that evening. 
This day Colonel Lyman sent the following letter 
to his wife, which concisely describes the situation: 


“Headquarters Army of the Potomac 
Sunday, April 2, 1865. 
II P.M. 
My DEAR Mi: 
THE 
REBELLION 
HAS 
GONE UP! 
THEODORE LYMAN, 
Lt. Col. & Vol. A. D.C.” 


The next day at 4 A.M., Parke broke through 
the inner works of Petersburg, and at about 9 A. M. 
Grant rode into the city and a little later met Presi- 
dent Lincoln there. 

Meanwhile, in Richmond, all was in confusion. 
On the morning of the 2nd, the city became agitated 
with rumors. The citizens had until now felt so 
secure that the whispers that the army was to retire 
fell like a bomb-shell amongst them. Trains came 
and went; horsemen and wagons dashed down the 
streets; and as evening fell, ominous groups of ruf- 
fians appeared in the principal thoroughfares. Jeffer- 
son Davis had fled; the people had not been warned 
of the disaster; and no proper steps to police the 
city were attempted, so the mob ruled that night. 
Here is a scene depicted by an eye-witness, Captain 
Clement Sulivane: 
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“Either incendiaries, or (more probably) frag- 
ments of bombs from the arsenals, had fired various 
buildings, and the two cities, Richmond and Man- 
chester, were like a blaze of day amid the surround- 
ing darkness. Three high arched bridges were in 
flames; beneath them the water sparkled and dashed 
and rushed on by the burning city. Every now and 
then, as a magazine exploded, a column of white 
smoke rose up as high as the eye could reach, instan- 
taneously followed by a deafening sound. The earth 
seemed to rock and tremble as with the shock of an 
earthquake, and immediately afterwards hundreds 
of shells would explode in air and send their iron 
spray down far below the bridge. As the immense 
magazine of cartridges ignited the rattle as of thou- 
sands of muskets would follow, and then all was still 
for the moment, except the dull roar and crackle of 
the fast-spreading fires.” 


Then the mob gathered at the corner of 14th 
and Carey streets and rushed the commissary depot. 
Casks of liquor were rolled into the streets and 
their heads knocked in. White and black, men and 
women and children, fought around them. Next, 
they pillaged the commissariat stores, the shops and 
the houses. The jails were broken open, buildings 
set on fire, smoke and flame struggling to obscure 
and to reveal the drunken confusion. An orgy of 
riot and lust, a pandemonium now and again shaken 
into terror of panic as the shock of the explosion 
of a ram or a gun-boat on the James, fired by the 
flying Government, brought the flaming houses 
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crashing into the streets, and threw high into the 
blackness of the night, amidst sparks, dust and 
smoke—the doom of the Confederacy. 

An hour after dawn, when the rioters were still 
trampling each other in their search for plunder, a 
cry arose in the streets of “Yankees! Yankees!’ It 
was the advanced guard of General Weitzel’s corps; 
and a few minutes later the Stars and Stripes were 
once again floating over Richmond. 

Thus Richmond fell; and symbolic of the strange 
oneness of peace and war, of the conflict of man 
with nature and of man with man, as Colonel George 
A. Bruce approached the burning city, ‘‘on the verge 
of this maelstrom of smoke-and fire’ he saw “a 
farmer ploughing in a field while cinders from the 
burning capital were falling at his feet.” 

The next day President Lincoln, unaccompanied, 
walked into Richmond. At the Davis house, he was 
shown into the reception room, and as he sat down 
he remarked: ‘This must have been President 
Davis's chair.” Then came General Weitzel, who 
asked him what he should do in regard to the con- 
quered people? To which Lincoln replied: “If I 
were in your place I'd let ’em up easy, let 'em up 
easy.” 


PURSUIT AND SURRENDER 


Directly Grant heard that Petersburg had fallen, 
he ordered Meade to leave one division to hold the 
city, and with the rest of his army to take the river 
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road to the Appomattox. Correctly surmising that 
Lee would retire down the Danville railroad, he de- 
cided not to follow him and become involved with 
his rearguards, but instead to get ahead of him and 
intercept his line of retreat. In short, his intention 
was to head him away from the Roanoke rather 
than drive him towards that river. Meanwhile, 
Sheridan, anticipating the fall of Petersburg, had 
not waited for orders, and was already in hot pur- 
suit of Lee’s right wing which was marching north- 
wards for Bevil’s Bridge. The advanced guard of 
Lee’s left wing reached Amelia Court House on the 
4th; and what remained of the Army of Northern 
Virginia was reunited there the next day. 

Before leaving Petersburg on the 3rd, Grant had 
written to Sheridan: “The first object of present 
movement will be to intercept Lee’s army and the 
second to secure Burksville.”” Consequently, Sheri- 
dan continued his move westwards, and, on the eve- 
ning of the 4th, occupied Jettersville Station. Then, 
learning that Lee was at Amelia Court House, he 
ordered the Fifth Corps to entrench across the rail- 
road, and urged Meade to push up the Second Corps 
and attack. Meade decided, however, not to do so 
until the arrival of the Sixth Corps; and this so 
irritated the impetuous Sheridan that he wrote to 
Grant: “I wish you were here yourself. I feel con- 
fident of capturing the Army of Northern Virginia 
if we exert ourselves. I see no escape for Lee.” 

Grant was then at Nottoway Court House, some 
ten miles east of Burksville, when a horseman in 
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Confederate uniform galloped into the headquarters 
camp and was at once seized as a prisoner. Horace 
Porter recognised him as one of Sheridan’s scouts, 
by name Campbell. He “took from his mouth a 
wad of tobacco, broke it open, and pulled out a little 
ball of tin-foil. Rolled up in this was a sheet of tis- 
sue paper on which was written the above dispatch, 
in which Sheridan described the situation at Jetters- 
ville. 


“The general said he would go at once to Sheri- 
dan, and dismounted from his black pony ‘Jeff 
Davis,’ which he had been riding, and called for his 
big bay horse ‘Cincinnati.’ He stood in the road and 
wrote a dispatch, using the pony’s back for a desk, 
and then, mounting the fresh horse, told Campbell 
to lead the way. It was found we would have to skirt 
the enemy’s lines and it was thought prudent to take 
some cavalry with us, but there was none near at 
hand, and the general said he would risk it with our 
mounted escort of fourteen men.” 


Silently the little party cantered away, peering 
into the woods, and now and again catching sight 
of enemy camp fires twinkling in the distance. At 
about 10.30 A.M. they came upon Sheridan's out- 
posts, and soon after were at his headquarters. 

““We will have them,” exclaimed Sheridan, his eyes 
flashing with eagerness, “every man of them. That 
is if you can only get Meade’s army up. I want him 
to take this position, so I can swing around there 
[pointing to a rough sketch he had drawn]. Then 
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we'll have every mother’s son of them!” 

Grant asked several questions and then said: “Lee 
is in a bad fix. It will be difficult for him to get 
away.” 

“D—n him, he can’t get away,” cried Sheridan in 
answer. ‘We'll have his whole army; we'll have 
every of them!” 

“That’s a little too much to expect,” quietly re- 
plied Grant, “I think, if I were Lee, I could escape 
at least with some of my men.” 

Lee’s road was blocked and his retreat on Dan- 
ville intercepted. The road to the Roanoke being 
cut, he decided to march upon Farmville to which 
place supplies had been ordered by rail. To this 
place Longstreet’s corps set out on the afternoon of 
the sth, but unaware of this move, Meade, at 7 
p.M., ordered the three corps at Jettersville to ad- 
vance on Amelia Court House the next morning. 
Grant, however, was of opinion that Lee would re- 
tire during the night, so he explained to Meade that 
he did not want to follow the enemy but to get 
ahead of him—to intercept his line of retreat and 
not to push him along it. Meade, however, did not 
modify his orders until 9.30 A.M. on the 6th, when 
a Confederate column was seen moving west. Then 
he changed his direction and moved on Deatons- 
ville. This movement brought Sheridan and the 
Sixth Corps parallel to and abreast of the enemy’s 
left; the Fifth Corps on his right, and the Second 
Corps in his rear, which corps before nightfall made 
large captures of guns, wagons and prisoners. 
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Meanwhile Ord’s corps was pressing on to Rice’s 
Station; and hearing of its approach, Lee urged on 
Longstreet to that place, with the result that he be- 
came separated from the troops following him, 
whereupon Sheridan and the Sixth Corps, interpos- 
ing between him and these troops, overwhelmed the 
latter and captured 6,000 men. One captured wagon 
bore the unusual inscription: ‘‘We uns have found 
the last ditch.” Longstreet, pushing on, annihilated 
a small force sent forward by Ord to destroy the 
bridge at Farmville. Thus ended the operations of 
the 6th. 

This evening, Grant sent the following dispatch 
to Sherman: 


“We have Lee’s army pressed hard, his men scat- 
tering and going to their homes by the thousands. 
He is endeavoring to reach Danville, where Davis 
and his cabinet have gone. I shall press the pursuit to 
the end. Push Johnston at the same time, and let us 
finish up this job all at once.” 


Grant, thinking that Lee would attempt to reach 
Danville by Prince Edward Court House, ordered 
the Fifth Corps and three divisions of cavalry to 
march to that place on the 7th, Ord’s corps proceed- 
ing to Farmville. Lee, not finding time for such a 
move, crossed to the left bank of the Appomattox 
at Farmville and High Bridge in order to gain Dan- 
ville by the road leading through Appomattox Court 
House. 

On the 7th, the Second Corps came up with Lee’s 
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main body at Cumberland Church, and, compelling 
it to form line, held it there for the rest of the day. 
At nightfall, Lee disengaged his weary troops and 
marching thirty-five miles westwards to Appomattox 
Court House the battle-worn Army of Northern 
Virginia reached its last bivouac on the evening of 
the 8th. Whilst this retirement was taking place, 
Grant ordered the Second and Sixth Corps to move 
north of the Appomattox and press the enemy’s 
rear, whilst south of the river, Sheridan, followed 
by the Fifth and Ord’s corps, was directed on Ap- 
pomattox Station, information having been received 
that Lee intended to resupply his army at that place. 

On the evening of the 8th, Sheridan reached Ap- 
pomattox Station, from where he pushed Lee’s ad- 
vanced troops back towards the Court House. On 
the morning of the 9th, Lee advanced to attack him, 
when Sheridan's cavalry parting to the right and 
left, disclosed the Fifth and Ord’s Corps in line 
behind them. Simultaneously the Second and Sixth 
Corps arrived in rear of Lee’s men. The white flag 
was then raised. 

On the 7th, Grant realized that the Confederate 
cause was lost; consequently, to prevent further 
bloodshed, he wrote to Lee, asking him to surrender 
“that portion of the C. S. Army known as the Army 
of Northern Virginia.” Lee, also, knew that the end 
had come; his army was rapidly disintegrating; in 
fact he no longer had any idea of the number of 
men he commanded, and in answer he asked what 
terms of surrender would be offered. On the 8th, 
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Grant replied that the only condition was, “that the 
men and officers surrendered shall be disqualified for 
taking up arms again against the Government of the 
United States until properly exchanged.” Lee an- 
swered that he did not think that the emergency had 
arisen to call for the surrender of his army, but as 
his sole object was the restoration of peace he was 
willing to meet Grant. To which Grant rightly re- 
plied, on the morning of the gth, that he had no 
authority to treat on the subject of peace, and that 
“the terms upon which peace can be had are well un- 
derstood.” Lee then asked for an interview. 

In 1865, Appomattox Court House consisted of 
five dwellings. The largest, a square brick house be- 
longing to a Mr. Wilmer McLean,? was set in a 
garden of roses, violets and daffodils. Near its en- 
trance stood Sheridan and Ord when Grant, splashed 
with mud, rode up. 

“How are you, Sheridan?” said Grant. 

“First rate, thank you,” answered Sheridan, ‘how 
are you?” 

“Ts General Lee up there?’ asked Grant. 

“Yes,” replied Sheridan. 

“Well then, we will go up.” 

Thus it came about that the two generals met, 
and for a moment it is interesting to glance at these 


11t is a singular historical coincidence that McLean's former 
house was upon a Virginia farm, near the battle-ground of the first 
Bull Run, and his house was used for a time as the headquarters 
of General Beauregard. To avoid the active theatre of war he 
removed to the quiet village of Appomattox, only to find himself 
again surrounded by contending armies. Thus, the first and the 
last scenes of the war in Virginia were enacted upon his property. 
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men who for a year now had confronted each other. 
Grant, then nearly forty-three years of age, was 
five feet, eight inches. His hair and beard were 
brown without a trace of grey in them. ‘‘He had 
on,” writes Horace Porter, an eye-witness, ‘‘a single- 
breasted blouse made of dark-blue flannel, unbut- 
toned in front, and showing a waistcoat underneath. 
He wore an ordinary pair of top-boots, with his 
trousers inside, and was without spurs. The boots 
and portions of his clothes were spattered with mud. 
He had had on a pair of thread gloves, of a dark 
yellow color, which he had taken off on entering the 
room. His felt ‘sugar-loaf’ stiff-brimmed hat was 
thrown on the table beside him. He had no sword, 
and a pair of shoulder-straps was all there was about 
him to designate his rank. In fact, aside from these, 
his uniform was that of a private soldier. 

Lee, on the other hand, was fully six feet in 


‘height. ‘His hair and full beard were a silver-grey. 


. . - He wore a new uniform of Confederate gray, 
buttoned up to the throat, and at his side he carried 
a long sword of exceedingly fine workmanship. .. . 
His top-boots ... like his uniform... were 
singularly clean . . . on the boots were handsome 
spurs, with large rowels.”” Colonel Lyman, who saw 
him a day or two later, says: “‘His face is sunburnt 
and rather florid. In manner he is exceedingly grave 
and dignified . . . but there was evidently added an 
extreme depression, which gave him the air of a man 
who kept his pride to the last, but who was entirely 
overwhelmed.” 
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Grant was also somewhat depressed. ‘“‘What Gen- 
eral Lee’s feelings were I do not know,” he writes, 
“but my own, which had been quite jubilant on the 
receipt of his letter, were sad and depressed. I felt 
like anything rather than rejoicing at the downfall 
of a foe who had fought so long and valiantly, and 
who had suffered so much for a cause.” 

After a brief general conversation Lee said: 

“T asked to see you General Grant, to ascertain 
upon what terms you would receive the surrender 
of my army?” 

Grant explained that the officers and men must 
become prisoners of war, all munitions, weapons and 
supplies being surrendered. Then he said: “Do I 
understand, General Lee, that you accept these 
terms?” 

“Yes,” replied Lee, “and if you will put them into 
writing, I will sign them.” 

Grant then wrote out the terms, and whilst he 
did so he glanced at Lee, and noticing the sunlight 
glinting on his sword, he added a paragraph that 
the officers should be allowed to retain their swords, 
horses and personal property. He then handed the 
paper to Lee. 

Lee put on his spectacles, and after reading the 
draft was much touched by this unexpected indulg- 
ence, which he said would have a very good effect 
upon his army. He then asked whether the horses 
of the cavalry and artillery, which were the property 
of the soldiers, might not also be exempted. 

Grant answered that he could not alter the terms 
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of surrender, but that he would instruct his officers 
who received the paroles “‘to allow the cavalry and 
artillery men to retain their horses and take them 
home to work their little farms.” 

When it came to writing out a fair copy of 
Grant's pencil draft, it was found that there was no 
ink in the house. Colonel Marshall, Lee’s staff off- 
cer, then came to the rescue, pulling out of his 
pocket a small ink horn. Marshall then sat down to 
draft a reply, when it was found that he had no 
paper, which was at once supplied by a Federal staff 
officer. 

The two letters signed, Lee made one further re- 
quest: he asked that his starving men might be fed. 
Grant inquired of him the number of rations, but 
Lee did not know, so 25,000 were decided upon.! 

Lee then left the house, saying to his soldiers as 
they crowded round him: “Men, we have fought 
through the war together. J have done the best I 
could for you.” 

Grant rode over to his lines, and hearing the fir- 
ing of salutes, he at once ordered them to cease, 
saying: ‘‘The war is over, the rebels are our coun- 
trymen again, and the best sign of rejoicing after 
the victory will be to abstain from all demonstra- 
tions in the field.”” He then returned to his camp, 
and as he seated himself in front of his tent, his 
staff gathered round him, curious to hear what he 
had to say upon this crowning event of his life. After 


1The total number which surrendered was 27,930. 
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a brief silence, he turned to General Rufus Ingalls 
and said: “Ingalls, do you remember that old white 
mule that so-and-so used to ride when we were in 
the city of Mexico?” 


CHAPTER X 
GRANT AS CITIZEN 


AT THE WAR DEPARTMENT 


THE surrender of Lee, to all intents and purposes, 
brought the Civil War to an end. On April 26, 1865, 
Johnston capitulated to Sherman at Durham Sta- 
tion; and the last gun was fired on the Rio Grande 
on May 13. Yet within five days of Lee’s laying 
down his sword, the assassination of President Lin- 
coln flamed through the smoke of departing war, 
heralding in a new conflict—the struggle of recon- 
struction and of peace, a struggle which for a time 
was to prove as bitter as the war itself and far less 
honorable. The loyalty of Lee and the fortitude of 
Grant—those spells ‘by which to reassume an em- 
pire o’er the disentangled doom,” were forgotten; 
and much that might have been learnt from the 
war was left unlearnt in a scramble for place, power 
and plunder. 

When Grant was promoted to the supreme com- 
mand, the Confederates held 800,000 square miles 
of territory and had 400,000 men on their rolls. A 
little over one year later, the war was at an end. 
This year cost the North, in killed, wounded and 
missing, 124,000 men. Yet victory was cheap even 
at this ghastly price, for the abortive campaigns 
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fought in the East from April 3, 1862, to May 4, 
1864, cost the Federal armies 140,000 casualties. 
Grant, more than any other man, had won the war 
for the North. He had passed through the ordeals 
of fire and sword; now he was to pass through those 
of word and argument. In his final report on the war 
he revealed the hope which was in his heart. He 
said: ‘‘All have a proud record, and all sections can 
well congratulate themselves. . . . Let them hope 
for perpetual peace and harmony with that enemy, 
whose manhood, however mistaken the cause, drew 
forth such herculean deeds of valor.’ Yet the gen- 
eralship of peace he never fully understood. 

On April 12, he left the front for Washington; 
on the 14th he was invited to attend Ford’s Theatre 
with the President and Mrs. Lincoln, but declined, 
as he particularly wished to visit his children, then 
at school at Burlington, New Jersey. On his way, 
at Broad Street Ferry in Philadelphia, he heard that 
the President had been assassinated. John Wilkes 
Booth had crept into his private box at Ford’s, and 
had shot him through the head. “‘T felt,” said Grant, 
“that reconstruction had been set back, no telling 
how far.” He at once returned to the capital. 

Andrew Johnson succeeded Lincoln as President, 
and his succession was no good omen that the peace 
would be won as quickly as the war had been. Be- 
fore him and Grant, on May 23 and 24, a grand 
military review was held in Washington, 200,000 
men from Grant’s and Sherman’s armies marching 
down Pennsylvania Avenue from the Capitol to the 
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White House. 

The close of the war left Grant the chief citizen 
of the Republic in the eyes of the people. As general 
commanding the entire forces of the country, he at 
once set to work to reduce expenditure, and so suc- 
cessful was he that in one year he cut down the 
military budget from $516,240,131 to $33,814,461, 
| or 93 per cent! His first clash with the President 
| came in June, 1865. An attempt was made to try 
i General Lee and other Confederate officers for trea- 
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son. When asked, ‘‘When can these men be tried?” 

‘ Grant flamed up with an indignation he seldom dis- 

S| played, and answered: “‘Never, unless they violate 

| their paroles.” The result was that Lee was left un- 
molested. 

President Johnson now proposed to treat the 
Southern States with pronounced liberality. This 
brought him into conflict with Congress; and into 
this quarrel Grant, now promoted to the rank of 
full general, an honor never before conferred on any 
American except Washington, was drawn. Finding 
4 it impossible to impose his will upon Grant, John- 
f son attempted to get rid of him by sending him on 
a special mission to Mexico. Failing in this, and de- 
testing Stanton, the Secretary of War, even more 
than he disliked Grant, he suspended Stanton from 
his duties and on August 12, 1867, set Grant in his 
place. 

Grant held this appointment until January 13, the 
following year, when Stanton once again assumed it, 
the Senate having declined to concur in his suspen- 
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sion. Months before this change of duties, Grant 
had said to a friend: “I should like to be Secretary 
of War for a few weeks, just to clean out the office, 
cut down expenses, and reform abuses. It would do 
good to have a practical man there.” This he cer- 
tainly proved himself to be, for in the five months 
that he held this office he reduced the expenses of 
the department by more than half a million dollars 
a month; “mustered out superfluous officers; sold 
stores and materials to the amount of many millions 
of dollars in the quartermaster’s department alone, 
and infused economy and rigid responsibility through 
every branch of the military service.” At length, 
during the spring of 1868, the quarrel between John- 
son and certain factions in the legislature became 
so acute that an attempt was made to impeach him. 
This failed for the lack of a single vote. 


PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 


All eyes were now on Grant. Already in October, 
1867, John Albion Andrew, Governor of Massa- 
chusetts, had written to a friend: 


“The tendency of the hour is toward Grant, and 
that is best. It is not the ideal good. It is bad for the 
country, that he must leave his present post—bad 
for him, the soldier, to try to endure the hard fate 
which awaits him in civil life. But it is apparently the 
best practical good the country can have; and Grant 
is so square and honest a man, that he is bound to be 
right in the main anywhere.” 
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Grant did not want the Presidency. He did not 
seek it, nor did he encourage those who sought it 
for him. A Texan editor said to him: ‘‘General, we 
want you for President. I am going to support you, 
and so are my people. What shall I say of your 
views when I get home?” ‘Say nothing of them,” 
was the answer. 

He was under no illusion as to what the Presi- 
dency meant; but as the country was torn by strife 
and discord, he felt that it was his duty to set aside 
his private wishes and to man this unenviable breach. 
Though, by some of his opponents, he was decried 
“a drunkard and a dolt,” others like John Quincy 
Adams, Democratic candidate for Governor of 
Massachusetts, said of him: 


“T have seen General Grant stigmatized as a bad 
general, an incompetent man, and a confirmed drunk- 
ard. I have not the honor of his acquaintance, but 
when I am told he is no soldier, I can only say ‘Don- 
elson’; when you say he is a dolt, my heart responds, 
‘Vicksburg’; and when I hear of his intemperance, I 
can only quote Mr. Lincoln, and wish he had more 
generals in the war who knew where to get the same 
brand of whiskey. No, gentlemen, he finished the 
war, and that is enough to entitle him to my respect 
and admiration.” 


On May 20, a few days after the impeachment 
of Johnson had failed, the National Republican 
Convention met at Chicago, and on the first ballot 
unanimously nominated Grant for the Presidency. 
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Six hundred and fifty delegates were present and the 
result showed 650 votes for Grant. The announce- 
ment was received with wild enthusiasm; and our old 
friend, the historic eagle of the 8th Wisconsin Regi- 
ment, was also present, adding his screams to the 
tumult. 

Grant refused to take part in the election cam- 
paign and retired to Galena. In accepting the nomi- 
nation, he said: 


“If elected to the office of President of the United 
States, it will be my endeavor to administer all the 
laws in good faith, with economy, and with the view 
to giving peace, quiet, and protection every- 
where. . . . Peace and universal prosperity—its se- 
quence—with economy of administration will lighten 
the burden of taxation, while it certainly reduces the 
National debt. Let us have peace.” 


These last four words, which are now inscribed 
upon his tomb in Riverside Drive, New York, flashed 
through the country and became the slogan of the 
campaign in which he himself played no part. The 
election was held on November 3, and resulted in 
his choice by the vote of twenty-six States, Virginia, 
Mississippi and Texas not voting. When he heard 
of the result, he said: “The responsibilities of the 
position I feel, but accept them without fear.” His 
inauguration took place at Washington on March 4, 
1869, and on that day he automatically ceased to 
be a general. 

The condition of the country at this date was one 
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of division and feud. The North was divided be- 
tween those who wished to revenge themselves on 
the South and those who hoped for something bet- 
ter. The South was distracted between champions of 
reaction and of reconstruction, and its people op- 
posed the Government whether friendly or hostile. 
The devastation of war was replaced by a plunder- 
ing peace. Into the Southern States was belched a 
vomit of political adventurers and speculators who 
spared no trouble in purloining the public funds, 
and in seizing all cotton they could lay their hands 
on. Yet out of this turmoil of graft and swindling 
crept a mighty power—the United States as we 
know her today; and much of this power took form 
during the years Grant held his great office. For a 
moment it is interesting to consider this amazing 
development, for it shows that if a nation is virile, 
no power on earth can damage it for long. 

The drama of this age of reconstruction is as pro- 
found as was the war itself. Behind the plough- 
shares, over the newly turned soil, came a multitude 
of frenzied sowers, casting the seeds of future great- 
ness to the winds of speculation, some to fall on 
fertile soil and some on rock. Waste is seen at every 
turn, but out-of it there sprouted forth an ever- 
increasing prosperity; for the overthrow of the 
patriarchal system of the South opened the whole 
land to the conquest of steam-power, the real, the 
creative conflict. Even during the war itself, the in- 
dustries and population of the North refused to 
shrivel before the blast of the guns. Between 1860 
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and 18656, the inhabitants of the North increased by 
over three millions, and four and a half million 
acres of public land were taken up by settlers. Then, 
from 1865 to 1890, when reconstruction may be 
said to have ended, what do we see? The popula- 
tion of the land is doubled, and the capital invested 
in manufactures rises from one thousand million 
dollars to six thousand millions, while the cotton 
crop of the South, which in 1860 was about two 
thousand million pounds, rose in 1890 to twice this 
figure. 

Grant found a conspicuous place in this turmoil, 
a turmoil he did not understand. He was, as we have 
seen, a man of predicaments; he rose with calamity, 
and was always at his best when turmoil surrounded 
him. But the turmoil of peace was very different 
from the turmoil of war. Temperamentally, he was 
stolid and stable; but behind his stolidity lay a deep 
faith in his cause, a definite outlook on the morality 
of peace and war. Peace was to him a paradox which 
he accepted as a truism. To him it meant nothing 
more than successful honesty. He could not under- 
stand the intrigues of peace-hunters, and he lacked 
that experience which led Lincoln to exclaim: “‘Hon- 
est statesmanship is the employment of individual 
meannesses for the public good.” He was always 
plain and practical; “he never sought to influence 
men by unworthy motives, nor to excite popular 
prejudice for the benefit of his party.” Thus we see 
that while as a soldier he was a realist, moved solely 
by external situations, as a citizen he was an idealist; 
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and this I think explains his many failures before 
the war and after it. He understood full well the 
necessity of discipline in war, but he never seems 
to have understood the utter lack of it in peace time. 
On the battlefield he meditated upon the present and 
projected his thoughts into the future; thus he ren- 
dered visible a goal, and having brought it into 
focus he maintain his direction towards it, believ- 
ing that every success is only a fulcrum upon which 
to rest the lever of yet another effort. In civil life 
it was the reverse; for he meditated on the future 
and projected it into the present, with the result that 
though now and again he gained a glimpse of a 
great truth, these glimpses blinded him to the reality 
in which he lived. 

In 1864, when he was made General-in-Chief, 
Sherman had said: “‘Do not stay in Washington.” 
He knew Grant well; he had a contempt for the 
public, the press and the politicians, and he realized 
that Washington was no place for so simple-minded 
and honest a soldier. Now, after the war, Wash- 
ington swallowed Grant. 

It was because the conditions of peace seemed 
so unreal when compared with those of war, that, 
as a civil worker and a politician, Grant was a fail- 
ure. He had true political wisdom for he could see 
big things and big ideas; but he possessed no polliti- 
cal cunning. He could not see the littleness of the 
little men who surrounded him. Honesty to him 
was always the best policy, but not being a man of 
the world, he failed to see that though honesty is 
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necessary to social evolution, at times cunning is 
vital, and that the more animal human society is, 
the more vital does cunning become. In war he could 
always differentiate between the lesser or greater 
of two evils, but in peace time he could not, because 
he so often failed to understand that conditions were 
evil, or that there was a choice. The simplicity and 
honesty of war unconsciously appealed to him, while 
the complexity and dishonesty of peace, being so 
alien to his nature, he left to be entangled rather 
than disentangled by others. 

The age was against him; it was a formative age, 
the age of a nation’s adolescence. Creative impulses 
were many; the commingling of steam-power and 
man-power was churning up human affairs and 
throwing the scum to the top. The war had deto- 
nated an enormous energy, an energy which could 
not at once be canalized towards productive ends; 
which has not even as yet been fully absorbed, for 
it can still be seen boiling over in the great cities 
of the United States in the form of a virile criminal- 
ity—a throw-back to the commercial spirit of the 
Dark Ages, and therefore but an out-of-date, or un- 
fashionable, counterpart, of present-day trading, 
banking and money-making generally. 

Grant was plunged into this turmoil. The idol of 
the people, for eight years he was enthroned in the 
temple of their rascality. For eight years he stood 
there a symbol of a past and future greatness, a 
solitary figure without a present, remaining himself, 
not changing or being able to change, witnessing cor- 
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ruption, injustice and dishonesty, and hardly realiz- 
ing that they were such, because of his unshakeable 
incorruptibility, sense of justice and faith in men. 
Had he been less obedient to his ideals, had he been 
more of the soldier who destroys to create, and less 
of the farmer he once was, who sows and waits on 
God’s good will to ripen his crops, he might have 
influenced his generation more fully than he did. 

Grant at Galena and Grant at Donelson are two 
totally different personalities; but Grant with his 
carpet bag setting out to visit McClellan at Cincin- 
nati, and Grant as General-in-Chief carrying a port- 
manteau and accompanied by his son entering Wil- 
lard’s Hotel on March 8, 1864, are in every respect 
the same person. 

He had signed the hotel register as “U.S. Grant 
and son, Galena, I1I.,’” and not knowing who he was, 
the clerk allotted to him a room on the fifth floor. 
Then, looking at the book, he could not have been 
more astonished “‘had he been struck by a cyclone.” 
He said: “I expected General Grant to appear with 
a retinue of staff officers and servants, and could 
not suppose that the plainly attired and unassum- 
ing officer, who looked as if he might be a captain 
or major, was about to take command of all the 
Union armies.” 

This incident goes a long way towards explain- 
ing Grant’s failure as a politician—he could not 
change the man within him. He could fight men but 
he could not fight systems. 

In spite of his many failings, Grant’s first Presi- 
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dency witnessed some remarkable reforms. He was 
the first President who earnestly attempted to purge 
the civil service of corruption. He strove hard to 
negotiate a treaty with San Domingo whereby this 
island would be transferred to the United States, 
because he considered that the grouping of smaller 
states into large was the high road to world peace 
and prosperity. In his Inaugural Address of March 
4, 1873, he said: 


“T do not share in the apprehension held by many, 
as to the danger of governments becoming weakened 
and destroyed by reason of their extension of terri- 
tory. Commerce, education, and rapid transit of 
thought and matter by telegraph and steam have 
changed all this. Rather do I believe that our Great 
Maker is preparing the world in his own good time, 
to become one nation, speaking one language, and 
when armies and navies will be no longer required.” 


A vision of the future which humanity still long- 
ingly looks forward to. 

He called attention to the importance of build- 
ing a canal across the isthmus of Panama, for he 
understood well that such a work would in war 
add vastly to the security of the sea coasts, and in 
peace to the prosperity of the country. 

To promote friendly relationships with all na- 
tions, European and Asiatic, was his constant en- 
deavor. But, probably his greatest accomplishment 
towards establishing international peace was ‘“The 
Treaty of Washington” in 1871, by which the claims 
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arising out of acts of certain British vessels during 
the war, the most notorious of which was the Ala- 
bama, built and armed in a British dockyard, 
manned by British sailors and sold to the Confed- 
eracy, were settled by arbitration, Great Britain pay- 
ing to the United States $15,500,000 in gold. This 
claim and this payment were in themselves insig- 
nificant, compared to the principle which was estab- 
lished by this treaty—that henceforth, when diplo- 
matic arguments fail, it is still possible to arrive at 
a solution by arbitration in place of war. This was 
one of the most notable international achievements 
of the nineteenth century. 

For a second time, Grant was inaugurated Presi- 
dent on March 4, 1873. During the four years which 
followed, the most important events which took 
place were his veto of the “Inflation Act,’ which, 
had it become law, would have seriously damaged 
the country’s credit; the establishment in coépera- 
tion with other Governments of the Universal! Postal 
Union, which now covers all civilized countries; and 
“the transformation of Washington from a mud- 
hole . . . into one of the handsomest capitals in the 
world.” 


VOYAGE ROUND THE WORLD 


When, in May 1875, the question of his renomi- 
nation for a third term was mooted, Grant declined 
to stand, saying: “‘Now, for the ‘third term,’ I do 
not want it any more than [ did the first.”’ This, I 
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think, was a true expression of his feelings; and on 
March 4, 1877, he transferred to Rutherford B. 
Hayes the high office he had held during eight criti- 
cal years, and sought a complete change of surround- 
ings in a voyage round the world, sailing from Phila- 
delphia for England on May 17, in the Indiana. 

This journey round the globe was in every way 
an extraordinary one. Grant had no set plan. As 
he had drifted into the war, so he drifted from place 
to place. Here is the zig-zagged course he sailed: 
Philadelphia, Liverpool, London, Brussels, Cologne, 
Hamburg, Switzerland, Edinburgh, Glasgow, a tour 
through industrial England and back to London. On 
October 24 to Paris, thence Naples, Malta, Cairo, 
Jaffa, Jerusalem, Smyrna, Constantinople, Athens, 
Rome, Florence, Venice, Milan, Paris, the Hague, 
Berlin, Copenhagen, Christiania, Stockholm, St. 
Petersburg, Moscow, Warsaw, Vienna, and another 
tour through Switzerland and France. Then Madrid, 
Lisbon, Seville, Cadiz, Paris, London, Dublin and 
back to London. 

On January 24, 1879, he sailed from Marseilles 
for the Far East, visiting: Alexandria, Aden, Bom- 
bay, Allahabad, Agra, Jeypore, Delhi, Lucknow, 
Benares and Calcutta. On March 20, he arrived at 
Rangoon, and thence journeyed eastward to Bang- 
kok, Singapore, Hong Kong, Canton, Shanghai, Ti- 
ensin, Nagasaki, Tokio, Yokohama, whence, on Sep- 
tember 2, he left the Old World for San Francisco, 
arriving at his starting point, Philadelphia, on De- 
cember 16. 
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This tour was not only remarkable for its way- 
wardness but on account of the honors showered 
upon Grant. The freedom of many cities was given 
to him, and kings and queens and heads of states 
went out of their way to welcome him. In England, 
he dined with Queen Victoria, spending several days 
with her at Windsor Castle; in France, he was pre- 
sented to President MacMahon; in Berlin, he was 
féted by Prince Bismarck; and in St. Petersburg, 
he was presented to the Czar. In India, he was en- 
tertained by the Viceroy, Lord Lytton, by many of 
the Lieutenant-Governors and by several Mahara- 
jahs. At Bangkok, the King of Siam placed a royal 
palace at his disposal; and at Hong Kong, one of 
his cigars was stolen from his table by the small 
son of the Governor, with what dire results the pref- 
ace of this book has already revealed. 

At Canton, he was entertained by the great Vice- 
roy of China, Li Hung Chang, the Emperor being 
then only seven years old. A man of extremely sim- 
ple tastes, Grant sat down to a banquet of seventy 
courses including among other things: stewed sharks’ 
fins, radish cakes, date cakes, ham in honey, the bel- 
lies of fat fish, soles of pigeons’ feet, lotus-seed soup, 
sliced flag bulbs, and ham with squash. It is hoped 
that the pigeons’ feet were well disguised, for it 
will be remembered that Grant had no liking for 
two-footed food. 

He was the poorest of speech-makers, but dur- 
ing this world tour he made two which, I think, are 
sufficiently remarkable to be mentioned here. In 
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“Though I may not live to see the general settle- 
ment of national difficulties by arbitration, it will not 
be many years before that system of settlement will 
be adopted, and the immense standing armies that 
are depressing Europe by their great expense will be 
disbanded, and the arts of war almost forgotten in 
the general devotion of the people to the develop- 
ment of peaceful industries. I want to see, and I be- 
lieve I shall see, Great Britain, the United States and 
Canada joined with common-purpose in the advance 
of civilisation; an invincible community of English- 
speaking nations that all the world besides could not 
conquer.” 


And on returning to America, two years later, 
at San Francisco, he said: 


“T think that if there ever is another war in this 
country it will be one of ignorance and superstition 
combined against education and intelligence.” 


“Tet us have peace,” was the motto and refrain 


of Grant's life. He hated conflict and he hated war. 
Peace time is a conflict just as much as war time, for 
both are a battle of wills and wits. He understood 
the one but he never fully grasped the other. He 
disliked war on principle. The war with Mexico 
disgusted him, yet the Civil War enthralled him. 
Why? Because it was a war fought to maintain a 
great principle—the unity of a great nation. He 
saw that this unity could only maintain true peace- 
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fulness; and that secession, even if bloodless, must 
inevitably lead to incessant conflicts and ultimate 
civil war. Thus it appeared to him the lesser of the 
two evils, which is always the greater good, to 
wrench this rotten tooth from out the jaws of the 
nation, before by further decay it could contaminate 
the whole body. His vision was always that of a 
unity growing into a greater unity. We see this in 
his first inaugural address and most clearly in his 
second, from both of which I have already quoted. 
His world tour expanded this vision until he saw 
what many a far more intellectual and more highly 
educated man has seldom seen: That the world is 
a unity in being; that though races differ, their com- 
mon prosperity and happiness are founded in peace; 
and that wars find their origin in ignorance and 
superstition, superstition consisting in clinging to the- 
ories and customs which are no longer real, but 
which are dead and which poison society and na- 
tions. 

Shortly after his return from Asia, he visited 
Mexico. The presidential election was approaching 
and a movement was set on foot to renominate him. 
He did not openly oppose or support this movement. 
As William Conant Church, his friend and biog- 
rapher, says: ‘Grant always felt he was a creature 
of events, and, as he tells us, had a superstitious 
feeling about interfering with the order of Divine 
Providence by seeking his own advancement in any 
way. He showed the same apparent indifference to 
the movement in his behalf that he had shown when 
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he was chosen President for the first and second 
time.”? The nomination failed; and he moved to a 
house in Sixty-sixth Street, near Fifth Avenue, New 
York, finding there a real home for the first time after 
many years. There his admirers and friends raised by 
subscription a fund of $250,000 and trusted it for 
the benefit of Mrs. Grant. 


RUIN AND DEATH 


A man of predicaments, a man who had risen 
from the bottom of the pit of misfortune to the 
summit of the mountain of success, well might it 
be thought that now he was destined to end his days 
in peacefulness. But no; a sterner conflict than even 
that of the war lay before him, a moral conflict, a 
conflict within himself. 

His second son, Ulysses S., Junior, familiarly 
known as ‘‘Buck”’ Grant, had, during his world tour, 
entered into business with a young man named Fer- 
dinand Ward; with them was associated James D. 
Fish, president of the Marine Bank of New York. 
On his return, “Buck”? Grant persuaded his father 
to invest his entire fortune in this concern, and 
through the good name of Grant to collect much 
vaster sums of money from a host of people. Worse 
still for Grant, he was persuaded to assume the posi- 
tion of a special partner in this business. 

For a time all appeared to go well and very high 
interest was paid to him. Then, on Sunday night, 
May 4, 1884, just twenty years after he had set 
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out on his final campaign, Ward, a thorough rogue, 
called on him and informed him that the bank was 
short of money, but that if he could raise $150,000 
all would be well. He persuaded Grant to borrow 
this sum from Mr. W. H. Vanderbilt, who, though 
not noted for his generosity, at once made out a 
check for this amount. 

There can be no doubt that Grant's trustful na- 
ture was the foundation of Ward’s duplicity. On 
May 6, the bank failed; and later on it was found 
that its liabilities amounted to the enormous sum of 
$14,000,000, its assets being nil. Grant felt this 
wrong more than most men would have, not because 
his financial loss was overwhelming, but because to 
him his moral loss was crushing. This was probably 
the bitterest moment in his life, for Ward had not 
only speculated away his fortune, but had violated 
his trust. “I have made it the rule of my life,” said 
Grant, “to trust a man long after people gave him 
up; but I don’t see how I can trust any human being 
again.” 

Grant’s chief anxiety was the repayment of the 
Vanderbilt loan. His friends, learning this, at once 
raised the necessary amount; but when he heard 
what was happening he wrote to Mr. Cyrus W. 
Field, the organiser, as follows: 


“New York, Jan. 6, 1885 
My Dear Sir, 
Through the press and otherwise I learn that you, 
with other friends of mine, are engaged in raising a 
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subscription for my benefit. I appreciate both the mo- 
tive and the friendship which have dictated this 
course on your part, but on mature reflection I re- 
gard it as due to myself and family to decline this 
proffered generosity. I regret that I did not make 
this known earlier. 
Very truly yours, 
U. S. Grant.” 


Grant, meanwhile, had made over to Mr. Vander- 
bilt the whole of his wife’s property and his own, 
which included several houses, and the whole of his 
collection of swords of honor, medals and trophies, 
received by him during his official career and his 
travels. On January 11, Mr. Vanderbilt suggested 
that these should be sold, and the amount realized 
be held in trust for Mrs. Grant. After due reflec- 
tion, Mrs. Grant felt that she could not accept this 
generous offer; and on the same day she posted the 
following answer: 


“My dear Mr. Vanderbilt: Upon reading your 
letter of this afternoon General Grant and myself 
felt that it would be ungracious to refuse your 
princely and generous offer. . . . But upon due re- 
flection I find that I cannot, I will not, accept your 
munificence in any form. . . . With great regard, 
and a sense of obligation that will always remain, I 
am yours very gratefully, 

Juxia D. Grant.” 


Mr. Vanderbilt, thereupon, made over to the na- 
tion the whole of the Grant relics. 
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The failure of the Marine Bank not only left him 
penniless, for at this moment Mrs. Grant's trust 
fund of $250,000 failed to pay interest, but it shat- 
tered his health. In November 1884, he was con- 
fined to his bed with an inflammation of the throat 
which was soon diagnosed to be cancer. To pay his 
household expenses, he wrote a series of articles for 
The Century Magazine; and on February 21, 1885, 
he began to dictate his Personal Memoirs. Then 
his voice failed him; and in agony he wrote on, not 
for himself but for his wife and children. The book 
in print he knew he would never see. It was a race 
with death; and Grant, in this greatest predicament 
which ever faced him, once again rose with the occa- 
sion, and with that dauntless spirit of resolution won 
his final and most glorious victory. The book was 
finished about a week before he died, and in royal- 
ties it brought his widow $450,000. 

Meanwhile, on March 4, he was reinstated with 
the rank and pay of General; and on April 27, he 
celebrated his sixty-third birthday, receiving from 
the Confederate Survivors’ Association at Augusta, 
Georgia, the following congratulation: 


“Remembering him now as the generous victor 
who, at the ever memorable meeting at Appomat- 
tox, to our immortal Lee and to the glorious 8,000 
veterans—the surviving heroes of the Army of 
Northern Virginia—on the 9th of April, 1865, con- 
ceded liberal and magnanimous terms of surrender, 
do we, standing by the graves of our Confederate 
dead, and mindful of the memories which the obsery- 
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ance of the occasion [Memorial Day] is designed to 
perpetuate, respectfully tender to General Grant as- 
surances of our sincere and profound sympathy in 
this, the season of his direful extremity.” 


As the terrible disease gained upon him, so did 
his sufferings grow more intense. To a friend he said 
that “drinking water was like pouring hot molten 
lead down his throat.” On June 16, he was moved 
to Mount McGregor, near Saratoga. On his way 
there, he gazed out of the window of his saloon-car 
upon West Point. On July 20, wheeled out in a 
bath-chair, he took what proved to be his last look 
at the Adirondacks and the Green Mountains. At 8 
o’clock, on the morning of Thursday, July 23, 1885, 
he died. Yet when he was dead, ‘To pay his debts, 
he had so utterly stripped himself of all his trophies 
and possessions that there was not a uniform to 
clothe his body or a sword to lay upon his coffin.” 
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CHAPTER XI 
GRANT AS NATIONAL HERO 


HEROISM 


MAN is mortal, but heroism is immortal. Though 
the body turns to dust, the spirit of heroism lives 
on in the hearts of a people, and is of all its heir- 
looms the most precious. No victory or defeat can 
deprive a nation of such a treasure, but only its own 
indolence or unworthiness. Here I return to the 
opening section of my Introduction—the problem of 
National Greatness; and here, in this final chapter, 
will I attempt to show how any man or woman, boy 
or girl, can bring the spirit of Grant into his or her 
life and so add to the greatness and goodness of this 
world. 

Let us look back on this man, now that he is dead 
and his every-day work is finished. He set out, like 
most of us, from a humble beginning; like many 
of us he failed; and at the age of 38 he was a con- 
spicuous failure. Then, like few of us, he succeeded 
beyond belief. True, the outbreak of the war offered 
the opportunity of attaining greatness; yet had not 
greatness been within him, he could never have ac- 
complished what he did, for as Lord Bacon has said: 
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“But chiefly, the mould of a man’s fortune is in his 
own hand.” 

I do not in this last chapter wish to give way to 
heroics, or sing a paean of praise, for Grant was by 
nature so simple, so honest and so free from conceit 
and self-glory that such an ending to this brief his- 
tory would be utterly out of place. Instead, I want 
to put everything so simply that even the youngest 
of my readers can learn something from what I 
am now going to write. 

Heroism does not necessarily consist in making a 
great splash, or in establishing a great name; but in 
doing whatever we are called upon to do, or what- 
ever our conscience considers right that we should 
do, modestly, courageously and to the very best 
of our ability, with no striving after reward outside 
satisfying that still small voice which is within us, 
that voice which whispers to us that we are right 
or that we are wrong. Heroism demands self- 
sacrifice, self-discipline, self-confidence and _ self- 
respect. These are all virtues which any man or 
woman, boy or girl, can cultivate if he or she pos- 
sesses the will to do so, that is, the courage of his 
or her convictions, and what is perhaps more diff- 
cult still, the common sense to realize what in the 
circumstances is the right thing to do. Let us now 
turn to Grant and see how he, quite unconsciously to 
himself and with no other urge than that of doing 
his duty, raised himself in the eyes of his people 
and the world to the highest position a man or 
woman can reach—that of a national hero. 
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FAITH 


It is not easy, perhaps it is impossible, to divide 
a man’s life under fixed headings, yet I will attempt 
to do so in the present and following two sections 
of this chapter, and in a way which I hope will 
leave the final picture of the hero of this book not 
merely photographed on the reader’s mind, but a 
living image incorporated in it, an image which he 
can turn to for example and guidance. 

The faith of a man is not so much what he is 
taught, but what he is; his hope is what he aims 


_ after, what he desires to accomplish; and the char- 


ity within him finds its expression in his dealings 
with others. 

Faith in its highest form is not only something 
which stands behind all the creeds, but behind all 
human greatness and goodness. It is the wonder 
which burns in every noble heart, which brightens 
the eye of the child, lightens the path of man or 
woman, and yet in itself remains unseen, a mystery. 

Grant, like many another great man, remained 
a child at heart throughout his life, and seems never 
to have realized that he was one. His faith in the 
goodness of humanity was unbounded; and on this 
faith, though at times others took advantage of it, 
was all his greatness founded. His simplicity of na- 
ture was remarkable; when he bought his first horse 
from Mr. Ralston, not for a moment could he im- 
agine that this man would take advantage of his 
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simple honesty. When he was a middle-aged man, 
the same faith in others, that faith in himself which 
he never could withhold from others, led to his finan- 
cial ruin. Yet this simplicity was the mainspring of 
his success; certainly it was the first asset of his 
generalship. While, as a general, McClellan could 
see nothing beyond his own operations, and Halleck 
nothing outside of the text-books, Grant saw things 
as they were, uncontaminated by his ideas or anyone 
else’s. He saw the war in its simplest form, as a 
whole, because he did not see the difficulties in win- 
ning it until they arose. Those who did lost their 
faith in doubts. Further, he saw that the entire prob- 
lem of winning the war was nothing more than an 
equation between pressure and resistance. The side 
which pressed the hardest (tactics) along the lines 
of least resistance (strategy) was going to win as 
long as it supplied its armies (administration) and 
hinged its strategy onto policy (grand strategy). 
The whole to him appeared to be a matter of the 
simplest common sense. His theory of war was sim- 
plicity itself. He says: “The art of war is simple 
enough. Find out where your enemy is. Get at him 
as soon as you can. Strike at him as hard as you 
can and as often as you can, and keep moving on.” 
Surely the every-day struggle in life is much the 
same. Make up your mind what you want, get at 
it, work hard and do not rest on your oars. 

His simplicity was the foundation of his modesty 
and honesty. He could not bear shams, pretentions 
and humbug. He despised after-dinner speeches and 
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such orations because he felt they were humbug; 
he simply could not deliver them. His orders were 
always clear, because they were always simple, hon- 
est and modest. He could not understand why a man 
should be dishonest, for to him honesty always 
seemed the best policy. Endowed with the faith 
that others must be as honest as he was, he should 
never have become a politician. This honesty em- 
bued him with a high sense of justice, and justice 
towards others is largely modesty as regards one- 
self. At the opening of his career as a soldier he 
doubted his capacity to command a regiment. He 
did not disguise from himself his lack of knowledge. 
He did not bluff himself any more than he attempted 
to bluff others, and this is one of the main reasons 
why he became a great commander. At the battle 
of Belmont, as I have related, he made many mis- 
takes. Yet his last campaign was a masterpiece, be- 
cause throughout his career he was modest enough 
to learn from his mistakes. It will be remembered 
that he said after Shiloh: “I want to be judged only 
by my acts”; but far more important a step in the 
high road of greatness was that he never failed to 
judge himself by his acts. 

His relationship with President Lincoln was al- 
ways modest and understanding. When, in August, 
1864, Lincoln wrote to him: “The particulars of 
your campaign I neither know nor seek to know. I 
wish not to intrude any restraints or constraints 
upon you,” he answered: ‘‘Should my success be less 
than I desire or expect, the least I can say is the 
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fault is not yours.” Here is a man who is not only 
capable but self-reliant, and it is self-reliance which 
nearly always wins over a superior, because it re- 
lieves him of the onus of a work which he cannot 
directly control. This self-reliance was the child of 
his modesty, for modesty taught him self-control, 
and his sense of duty towards himself in its turn 
pointed the way to duty towards his country. It was 
this sense of duty which from his first small opera- 
tions at Salt River compelled him to keep “‘right 
on.” 

Self-control leads to self-respect, to dignity with- 
out arrogance, to pride without vulgarity, to ambi- 
tion without selfishness, and it seems to me Grant 
possessed all these many virtues. He was not digni- 
fied in the sense that General Lee was, yet, though 
rough and ready, he was always a gentleman, in 
the best meaning of the word. He was proud of his 
men and of his work, and ambitious to do his ut- 
most for his country. He had so great a faith in 
its cause that he never for a moment lost hope that 
in the end it must succeed. 


HOPE 


Hope is something more than fear reversed; it 
is something which creates, which leads on, beckon- 
ing man to follow. To hope in the sense of merely 
to wish for is a poor substitute for hope fortified by 
the will to attain. A man may hope that tomorrow 
will be fine—this is no more than a wish-dream; but 
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if his hope urges him onwards to attain what he 
hopes, if it awakens his courage and fires his resolu- 
tion, if it unleashes his energy and compels him to 
work, then it becomes the directing force of his life. 

Now comes a point of extreme importance: this 
living, struggling hope may of itself attain some 
great end, yet unless it is tempered by wisdom on 
the anvil of knowledge it often fails and sometimes 
buckles up in the hand of its wielder and wounds 
him. Grant was endowed with a great hope, but his 
modesty and honesty as regards himself had also 
endowed him with wisdom. He was never content 
to do just what other people did. He was no copyist 
but a student, not only of things and others but of 
himself. Time and again have we watched him 
quietly reasoning things out for himself—the flight 
of wild turkeys in Mexico, the knapsacks at Donel- 
son, the move south at Vicksburg. This wisdom is 
nothing more than common sense: action adapted 
to circumstances; refusal to live or think in a rut; 
refusal to be stampeded by events, however depress- 
ing or elating they may be. In other words, it is the 
pulling of oneself together and the examination of 
circumstances rather than being overwhelmed by 
their shadows. On his arrival at West Point, he 
dropped the name Hiram; in the circumstances, was 
it not both the simplest and the wisest thing to do? 
When both sides are exhausted in battle, it is ob- 
vious that “whichever party attacks first will whip.” 

His common sense was such that he possessed the 
inestimable gift of being able to learn from his own 
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mistakes, as well as from the mistakes of others. He 
was in no way bound by traditions; he had a horror 
of precedents and formalities, and generally cast 
them aside in order to speed up his work. He was 
a stubborn man, yet always willing to listen to the 
suggestions of his subordinates, so much so that 
many have considered that such men as Rawlins 
were his brains. There is not the slightest proof of 
this; far from it. Colonel Lyman says: “With two 
or three exceptions, Grant is surrounded by the most 
ordinary set of plebeians you ever saw. I think he 
has them on purpose (to avoid advice), for he is 
a man who does everything with a specific reason; 
he is eminently a wise man. He knows very well 
Meade's precise capacity and strong points. For ex- 
ample, if Meade says a certain movement of troops 
should be made, Grant makes it, almost as a matter 
of course, because he is so wise as to know that 
there is one of Meade’s strong points.” 

Johnston, one of his many biographers, says: 
“His success was the success of sheer common sense 
—which is almost the same thing as generalship—and 
of American democracy.” This is largely true, for 
precedents, conventionalities and normal behavior 
had no influence upon him. When, in March 1863, 
Halleck wrote a letter to him and General Rose- 
crans, offering a major-generalship to whichever of 
the two first gained a decisive victory, Rosecrans 
adopted the conventional attitude—he felt ‘‘de- 
graded at such an auctioneering of honors.” Other- 
wise Grant—he folded his copy up, put it in his 
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pocket, and went on with his plan of campaign. Hal- 
leck was born a tactless ass; consequently, no anger 
or offended dignity would alter this fact. Grant's 
action saved time, Rosecran’s only increased fric- 
tion. 

His common sense was due to his reasoning na- 
ture; he always had a reason for what he did. Chance 
and luck he did not believe in. Here is what he says 
of the value of history and luck in war: 


“Some of our generals failed because they worked 
out everything by rule. They knew what Frederick 
did at one place, and Napoleon at another. They 
were always thinking about what Napoleon would 
do. Unfortunately for their plans, the rebels would 
be thinking about something else. . . . War is pro- 
gressive. I do not believe in luck in war any more 
than luck in business. Luck is a small matter, may 
affect a battle or a movement, but not a campaign or 
career.” 


This is wisdom, this is common sense which in 
itself is wisdom. Conditions and not rules governed 
Grant’s actions. He did not resist circumstances, 
neither did he seek a justification for failure, nor 
did he blindly repeat methods which had led to suc- 
cess. Rather, he analysed circumstances and acted 
accordingly. He learnt something of importance 
from each operation he undertook. From these les- 
sons, and every engagement was a lesson and not 
merely a victory or a defeat, he built up his own art 
of war. 
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Given wisdom as the foundation of attaining 
things hoped for, then in their actual attainment 
courage is essential. Nothing worth doing can be 
done without courage, which takes many forms. 
There is the courage of brute valor—to do and 
dare; the sublime courage of self-sacrifice; and the 
noble courage of self-discipline; also the courage of 
accepting responsibility, and the courage of smiling 
in the face of misfortune. 

All these forms may be seen in Grant. He neither 
feared death nor failure, and fear is failure and 
the forerunner of failure. Without courage, all other 
virtues lose form, tone and color. Courage not only 
fortifies the will of the general, but it magnetises 
the will of his men. Whoever possesses courage pos- 
sesses prestige in its most powerful form; for 
throughout history, heroism has stirred the hearts 
of men and women infinitely more so than reason 
has their minds. And be it remembered that heroism 
consists not only in scorning danger but in scorning 
untruth. 

At Salt River, Grant kept “right on,” not because 
he did not fear, but because he did fear, and had 
sufficient command over himself to throttle his fears. 
At Belmont, his first battle, he is the last man to 
leave the field, as a trusty captain is the last to leave 
a sinking ship. In this instance, it is not because he 
fought bravely that he commands our admiration, 
but because, single-handed, he braved imminent per- 
sonal danger in order to make certain that not a 
man of his had been left behind. Such acts as this 
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distinguish a leader from his men; they render him 
conspicuous, and ennoble him in their eyes. To them, 
he becomes a hero; and it is heroism which mag- 
netises the human soul, and impels the human will 
to challenge even the impossible. 

In the Vicksburg campaign, Grant’s moral cour- 
age has seldom been equalled. His plan met with no 
support. Sherman, a fine soldier, strenuously ob- 
jected to it; but Grant, having thought it out, knew 
that it was a good plan; and no better being sug- 
gested, he refused to change it. Here his courage 
drew its strength from a firm knowledge of the sit- 
uation. A man who knows has the courage to act; 
but in war chance and uncertainty play so large a 
part that the average man either follows his fears, 
or leans upon the advice of others. 

Courage is closely connected with self-discipline, 
for self-discipline teaches a man to rely upon him- 
self. Grant unfailingly did so. Once he had made 
up his mind, he shouldered the full responsibility for 
his actions. He invariably worked out his own plans 
after carrying out his own reconnaissances. He did 
not waste time on detail which he left to his staff, 
and never summoned a council of war to relieve him 
of his responsibilities. Sheridan, in his Memoirs, 
says: ‘When his military history is analyzed after 
the lapse of years, it will be shown even more clearly 
than now that during these, as well as his previous 
campaigns, he was the steadfast center about and 
on which everything else turned.” 

He was, in fact, the hub of his army, because he 
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had confidence in himself; and this confidence in him- 
self instilled confidence in others. No matter what 
might be his difficulties, he never failed to see a 
thing through. Yet he never adhered to a plan ob- 
stinately, or in spite of conditions. This we clearly 
see at Chattanooga, and in the Wilderness and Pe- 
tersburg campaigns; but nothing would induce him 
to give up the idea behind his plan. Once, riding 
round the lines at Vicksburg, he stopped at the house 
of a Confederate woman for a drink of water. This 
woman taunted him, asking him if he ever expected 
to take the fortress. “Certainly,” he replied. “But 
when?” “I cannot tell exactly when I shall take the 
town, but I mean to stay here till I do, if it takes me 
thirty years.”” Such was Grant. 

Few men in history, soldiers or otherwise, have 
possessed so strongly, in Shakespeare’s words, that 
‘“‘dauntless spirit of resolution” which is the back- 
bone of heroism. At Donelson and Shiloh, the ene- 
my’s initial attacks in no way shatter his determina- 
tion; they strengthen it. His complete mastery over 
himself and his quiet orders and instructions at once 
electrify his troops with his own confidence. There 
is no excitement, cursing or recrimination. Once he 
was asked by Horace Porter: “'When do you think 
your presence upon the field was most useful in the 
accomplishment of results? He replied: “Well, I 
don't know”; then after a pause he added: ‘“‘Per- 
haps at Shiloh.” 

At Vicksburg, his determination was unfailing, 
and the word “impossible” was not to be found in 
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his military vocabulary. At Chattanooga, his quiet 
business-like confidence rapidly turned a starving 
rabble of men into a spirited army. His persistence 
at Petersburg is only rivalled by his persistence at 
Vicksburg; and his determination to push after Lee, 
over bottomless roads to Appomattox Court House, 
led to one of the most remarkable pursuits in history. 

These are my own views. Now I will quote from 
two men who knew Grant well. The first is from 
General Horace Porter, who says: 


“He was possessed of a moral and physical cour- 
age which was equal to every emergency in which he 
was placed. He was calm amid excitement, patient 
under trials, sure in judgment, clear in foresight, 
never depressed by reverses or unduly elated by suc- 
cess. He was fruitful in expedients, and had a facility 
of resource and a facility of adapting the means at 
hand to the acomplishment of an end which never 
failed him. He possessed an intuitive knowledge of 
topography, which prevented him from ever becom- 
ing confused as to locality or direction in conducting 
even the mast complicated movements in the field. 
His singular self-reliance enabled him at critical 
junctions to decide instantly questions of vital mo- 
ment without dangerous delay in seeking advice from 
others, and to assume the gravest responsibilities 
without asking anyone to share them.” 


The second is from General James B. Fry, who 
met Grant when a cadet at West Point, and then 
again in the last year of his life: 
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“He had no readiness in showing off his acquire- 
ments; on the contrary, his acquirements did not ap- 
pear until forced to the front, and then they showed 
him off without his knowing it. . . . He did not 
hesitate in choosing the best course, no matter who 
proposed it; and in military affairs he would execute 
a plan prescribed by higher authority with as much 
vigor and fidelity as if it had been his own... . 
Neither responsibility, nor turmoil, nor danger, nor 
pleasure, nor pain, impaired the force of his resolu- 
tion, or interrupted the steady flow of his intellect. 
. . - He could not dwell upon theories, or appear to 
_ advantage in hypothetical cases, and even in prac- 
tical matters his mental processes were carried on 
beneath the surface. Until he was ready to act he 
gave no sign by word or expression of his own train 
of thought or the impression made upon him by 
others, though they might make him change his mind 
and induce action different from what he had in- 
tended. He generally adhered to his first convictions, 
but never halted long between two opinions. When 
he changed he went over without qualification or re- 
gard of consequences, and was not disturbed by lin- 
gering doubts or regrets.” 


One of the great secrets of his success was, as 
Francis Vinton Greene says, “‘to take things as they 
were and to devote his whole energies to making 
the best of them.” He accepted failure without re- 
crimination but never allowed himself to become 
resigned to it; and because this was so, the psycho- 
logical moment when to act was never missed by 
him. 
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Wisdom and courage are in themselves insuffi- 
cient to attain a thing hoped for, but in Grant cour- 
age begot energy; and Grant's energy, as we have 
seen, was quite extraordinary—fit or sick, nothing 
can stop him. He is always ready to act; he is never 
obsessed by difficulties. He never exaggerates dan- 
gers, and seldom paints mental pictures of imaginary 
situations. At Belmont, he said: ‘Don’t be too an- 
xious about what the other fellow is going to do to 
you, but make him anxious about what you are go- 
ing to do to him.” 

At Shiloh, though he was half crippled, and all 
was turmoil he moved everywhere. His ride to Chat- 
tanooga is an epic of energy; men who can create 
such epics are true heroes. In them is an enormous 
source of power which will out; and in spite of ig- 
norance, it often happens in war that the man of 
energy is the man of destiny. He is like a hurricane 
—he is the true thunderbolt of the battlefield. 

Courage and energy will sometimes sweep a gen- 
eral off his feet; but Grant is always master of these 
forces. At Donelson, at Shiloh and in the Wilder- 
ness, in spite of chaos, he has complete mastery over 
himself. His heart never runs away with his head; 
wherever he appears, his presence, like ice, allays 
the fever. Grant is at his best when a tumult sur- 
rounds him, because he is unaffected by it; and 
though he may issue no single order, his presence at 
once counteracts panic, it allays fear, it induces con- 
fidence. 

A man who is a “stayer” is not usually speedy; 
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but I feel the reader will agree that there have been 
few generals who realised the value of speed and 
time so fully as Grant. With him “activity” is the 
daily watchword. It is sloth and not activity which 
rots discipline; and from the day he set out from 
Holly Springs until the day he took over the appoint- 
ment of General-in-Chief, his armies were in con- 
stant movement. So also was it from May 5, 1864, 
until April 9 the following year. Better than most 
generals did he understand the meaning of Fred- 
erick the Great's words: “To advance is to con- 
quer.” He was always pressing, seldom resisting, 
because he understood what may be called the 
“strategy of pressure’’—that an enemy who is con- 
stantly attacked has no time to think, to plan, to 
prepare, or to regain his tactical breath. 

Such was Grant's vigorous personality, and it 
magnetised his men. This we see at Fort Donelson 
where it was his personality quite as much as his 
generalship which won through. Here he turned a 
defeated line into a conquering one, a line which, 
having fallen back in disorder, was, a few hours 
later, to stand victorious on the enemy’s parapets. 
His magnetism at Chattanooga is more remarkable 
still. He animated an army, not by a display of he- 
roics, but by silent common sense. The men who 
were without a head (for Rosecrans had lost his) 
he supplied not only with a head but with a heart; 
and a few weeks later, Missionary Ridge was theirs, 
and Missionary Ridge was the short-cut to Rich- 
mond. 
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If lessons for everyday life cannot be learned from 
such a man, then I am of opinion they can be learnt 
nowhere. To learn from war for peace, which to 
nearly all of us is one long bloodless battle against 
adversity, is surely one of the most important uses 
to which military history can be put. 


CHARITY 


I come now to my third and last heading—Char- 
ity, or Grant’s dealings with his fellowmen. A man 
rightly should depend upon himself, but it is sheer 
arrogance for any man to imagine that he can by 
himself accomplish everything. The world is full of 
men, and even were he the greatest of them all, 
still in certain situations he will sometimes find him- 
self the least of them all. Charity is service in all its 
many forms. A man may be master in his own house 
or of his own business; yet he is the servant of the 
State, of the society of human beings, living and 
dead, who created the surroundings in which he is 
called upon to work. 

Seldom has a man possessed so high a sense of duty, 
and of service to his nation, its government and to 
those who worked with him, and to those who 
fought against him, as did Grant. His conscience 
told him that the Mexican War was an unrighteous 
war; yet his sense of duty, his social, rather than 
his personal, conscience, told him it was his duty as 
a servant of the State to support the State. When 
the Civil War broke out, it was this same sense of 
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duty which urged him to offer his services to the 
War Department and to visit McClellan's headquar- 
ters, and this in spite of the fact that the world had 
not treated him well, and that instinctively he had 
a horror of bloodshed. He saw that, in spite of all 
the sorrows it must entail, in the circumstances the 
greatest charity towards the South was the main- 
tenance of the Union. 

General Longstreet, one of his old opponents, 
said of him: “Grant has come to be known as an 
all-round fighter, seldom, if ever, surpassed; but the 
biggest part of him was his heart.’’ This is very 
true, and we see it not only in his dealings with his 
subordinates but with his enemy. 

Those who surrounded him at once found that he 
was very human. There was no arrogance or false 
pride about him. One and all felt that they would 
be treated like human beings by him. His thought- 
fulness for others was constant. There was not a 
shadow of vindictiveness in his nature; the Colonel 
who had compelled him to leave the army in 1854, 
was treated by Grant, when General-in-Chief, with 
the utmost liberality and kindness; he helped to se- 
cure his promotion and to keep him in responsible 
positions. He had a boundless capacity to forget and 
forgive; and this amazing charity towards his fel- 
lowmen led to his greatest disaster—his transac- 
tions with Ferdinand Ward. Yet we cannot regret 
that this happened, for the writing of his Memoirs, 
with the shadow of death upon him, in order to pay 
his debts and provide for his family, was the noblest 
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act of heroism he ever achieved. 

To his enemies, he was the same as to his friends; 
and in this alone is to be discovered the highest sense 
of charity. He fought to win a cause, and not to 
destroy those who were opposed to it; it was the 
Confederate cause he was fighting and not the Con- 
federate soldiers and people. ‘‘Why humiliate a 
brave enemy?” he asked after Donelson and after 
Vicksburg, and when Lee surrendered it was the 
same—why humiliate? What sense was there in so 
doing? Was not the object of the war to reéstablish 
the Union, a union of the North and South, and 
would not this object be more perfectly fulfilled by 
showing the peoples of the Confederacy that it was 
their cause which was at fault, and that, once they 
abandoned it, all were one people—Americans? 

“Tf there is any quality for which General Grant 
is particularly characterised,’’ once said General 
Burnside, “it is that of magnanimity. He is one of 
the most magnanimous men I ever knew. He is un- 
ambitious and unselfish.” In his many reports and 
dispatches there is never a boastful word, or an ex- 
aggeration of his actions. Those of others he always 
considered first, and was unstinting in his praise 
where praise was due. Jealousy was entirely foreign 
to his nature. When he placed his trust in others, 
it was implicit; for to those he once took to his 
heart he had unlimited faith. “It was a principle 
with him never to abandon a comrade ‘under fire’; 
and a friend in disgrace, as well as a friend in 
trouble, could depend upon him until Grant himself 
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found him guilty.” 

Outwardly imperturbable and self-composed, like 
most Americans he was of an emotional nature; but 
living in an unemotional age he was slow to show 
it. When General McPherson was killed, he was 
overcome with grief; retiring to his hut, he wept for 
his departed friend. 

Many other cases of his gentleness of nature 
might be quoted; of these, I think three will suf- 
fice. When, on April 8, 1863, Sherman wrote to 
Rawlins, objecting to Grant’s proposed move south 
of Vicksburg, and recommending the calling of a 
council of war to settle on “the best general plan 
of campaign,” Grant read his letter carefully, made 
no comment, carried on with his plan, and never 
after mentioned its existence, in spite of the fact 
that, after the investment of the city, several promi- 
nent politicians attributed the conception of the cam- 
paign to Sherman, which honor Sherman at once 
denied. Similarly, in September, 1864, Sheridan hav- 
ing been attacked by the Government at Washing- 
ton for being too slow, Grant with a plan of cam- 
paign in his pocket visited him. “But I found him 
so thoroughly ready to move,” he said to Badeau, 
in 1878, “so confident of success when he did move, 
and his plan so thoroughly matured, that I did not 
let him know this, and gave him no order whatever 
except the authority to move. . . . I was so pleased 
that I left, and got as far as possible from the field 
before the attack, lest the papers might attribute 
to me what was due to him.” Again, on May 12, 
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1864, when General Edward Johnston, who had been 
captured in the attack on the salient at Spottsyl- 
vania, was sent to his headquarters, ‘Grant out of 
consideration for his feelings, passed round the dis- 
patches from Hancock instead of reading them 
aloud.” 

Of his friendships, the one which has always ap- 
pealed to me most was Buckner’s, whose surrender 
to him at Donelson was the beginning of his fame. 
As I have related, Buckner, in 1854, assisted Grant 
with a loan of money, and later, on Buckner’s sur- 
render, Grant offered him his purse. And then, right 
at the end, in the summer of 1885, when Grant lay 
dying at Mount McGregor, Buckner would, from 
time to time, come and see him, and talk over with 
him the days which had gone, when they were at 
West Point and when they met at Donelson. 

Though reticent and normally a silent man, Grant 
was by no means devoid of humor and wit. He dis- 
liked doubtful stories and spiteful jokes; gossip he 
could not tolerate; but he was not slow with a 
pointed reply. When asked whether Bragg did not 
consider his position at Chattanooga impregnable, 
with a shrewd look, he answered, ‘‘Well, it was im- 
pregnable.” On another occasion, a visitor said to 
him: “General Grant, were you not (at Shiloh) 
surprised by the Confederates?” To which he an- 
swered: “No, but I am now.” At times, he could be 
sarcastic. In November 1864, he accompanied a 
crowd of sightseers to the lines. Someone proposed 
a visit to the pickets. ‘'No,” said Grant, “no, if I 
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take a crowd of civilians, the enemy may fire and 
some of the soldiers might get hurt.” He disliked 
Charles Sumner heartily, one of the few men he 
really did dislike. One day, when informed that 
Sumner did not believe in the Bible, he promptly 
exclaimed, ‘Oh, no; he wouldn’t—he didn’t write 
it.” When Meade opened the Wilderness campaign 
by unfurling a headquarters flag of magenta, gold 
and silver, he looked at it for a moment and then 
said: “Is Imperial Caesar about here?” And one 
day, seated outside his tent, at Vicksburg, when 
asked by some politicians from Illinois to state his 
views, the answer they got was as follows: ‘There 
is one subject with which I am perfectly acquainted, 
and if you like to talk about it, I am your man.” 
“What is that, General?” ‘Tanning leather,” re- 
plied Grant. 


EPILOGUE 


Few of us are destined to rise to such a pinnacle 
of fame as did Grant, yet all of us can emulate him 
in our own small ways. We must have faith in our- 
selves, hope in our work and charity in our dealings 
with others. We cannot have faith in ourselves un- 
less we respect ourselves, and we cannot respect our- 
selves unless we can control and discipline ourselves. 
To he simple, modest and honest (that is, genuine 
and true) is our sure foundation: modest enough 
to learn from our mistakes; simple enough to see 
things in their true forms; and honest enough to be 
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trusted by those with whom we live and work. 

Self-respect and self-discipline lead to self- 
knowledge and self-reliance. Only when we really 
know what we are worth can we discover what we 
are worthy to do. Faith in ourselves will give us hope 
in our work. Hope, to be profitable, is a striving 
and not merely an expecting; and hope must be di- 
rected by wisdom, or by common sense, which is 
largely gained by learning from our own mistakes 
as well as from those of other people. Whatever 
happens of importance, let us look at it through 
the eyes of “Why” and “How”; let us reason things 
out; and, when we have decided what is right and 
wrong, let us have the courage of our opinions, the 
courage to say ‘“‘Yes’’ and ‘‘No” and to do what we 
say. Then, in spite of opposition, we shall soon stand 
apart from all those little folk who live in a rut or 
trickle along the gutter of life. 

In dealing with others, friends or foes, co-workers 
or competitors, we must never forget that charity, 
which is human kindliness, will never do us an in- 
jury, for charity, like honesty, is always the best 
policy. We may have fought a square fight and have 
knocked our adversary out. Then do not let us 
humiliate him unnecessarily. A clean fighter and a 
good loser are always looked up to; and if we lose, 
as we often must, then let us lose with a smile and 
not with a whine. Let us make the best of things and 
not the worst. Whatever we do, let us do it with 
all our might, wasting not a moment over it, for the 
one thing no man can squander with impunity is 
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time. He may throw away his money, even his health 
and eventually make good the loss; but time lost is 
lost forever. Finally, let us never abandon a com- 
rade or leave him in the lurch. 

These, among many, are a few simple things 
which Grant can teach us; and if my readers take 
them to heart, then this book will not have been 
written in vain. 
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